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GENERAL VIEW OF FORT RILEY. 


r 1852 the establishment of a military post at the junction of the 
Kansas River with the Republican fork, in the Territory of Nebras- 
ka, was considered by the military authorities to be important for two 
reasons : first, for the protection of emigrants to the Pacifie coast, the 
trails to New Mexico, California and Oregon diverging at this point; 
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second, for the moral effect on the powerful Indian tribes who then 
inhabited that portion of the great West. Troops could take the field 
from a month to six weeks earlier in the spring and remain in the field 
for the same period later in the fall from this point than they could 
from Fort Leavenworth. The site was selected by a board of offi- 
cers appointed September 21, 1852, by the Secretary of War. This 
board proceeded to the junction of the two rivers in October, 1852, 
and recommended that location as one having all the desirable advan- 
tages for a post intended to be the principal station and depot of sup- 
plies to troops stationed on the frontier. 








ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


In the Army Appropriation Act, approved March 3, 1853, $65,000 
was appropriated for the erection of buildings on the site selected 
by the board the preceding autumn, and on May 17th Captain CHARLES 
5. Lovety, with Companies B, F and H, Sixth Infantry, established 
the post pursuant to Orders No.9, Headquarters 6th Military Depart- 
ment, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, March 30, 1853. The post was 
named Camp Center, being very near the geographical center of the 
United States. By General Orders No. 17, War Department, Adjutant- 
General’s Office, June 27, 1853, the name was changed to Fort Riley 
in honor of Brevet Major-General Bennett Rivey, Colonel First In- 
fantry, who died on June 9, 1853. 
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Major FE. A. OapEN, quartermaster, escorted by Troop B, First 
Dragoons, under Major CHILTON, proceeded from Fort Leavenworth 
to the new post at Camp Center with orders to erect the necessary 
buildings, and some temporary buildings were erected in 1853 and 
1854, the original plan being for an eight-company post. 

The Congress which adjourned March 4, 1855, made an appropri- 
ation for the purpose of preparing Fort Riley for a cavalry post. The 
plans were prepared in Washington, Major OGDEN put in charge, five 
hundred laborers and mechanics brought from Fort Leavenworth by 
wagon, and work begun in July, 1855. The troops were sent out on 
a summer campaign, leaving in.the post only Major OapEN, Surgeon 
Simmons, Chaplain CLarkson, Bandmaster Jackson, Wagonmaster P. 
G. Lowe, the hospital steward, and a few of the Sixth Infantry band. 
On August Ist cholera broke out and a panic among the workmen 
ensued. Major OGDEN was taken down with the scourge on the 2d 
of August,and several deaths occurred that day. Major OGDEN died 
the following day. Work was suspended and laborers deserted by 
the score. The disease ran its course in six days, during which time 
there were seventy-five or a hundred deaths. The workmen became 
unmanageable and demanded their pay. There was no one to pay 
them and the money was locked in the safe. A gang of laborers broke 
into the sutler’s store, rolled out a barrel of whisky, knocked in the 
head and helped themselves with tin cups, until they became intox- 
icated. They then broke into the ordnance storehouse, armed them- 
selves, met on the parade-ground, and threatened to break into the 
safe and take their pay. They were about to make the attack when 
Wagonmaster Lowe rode into the post from the camp on the Repub- 
lican. The leader of the mob threatened LowE with a revolver. 
Lowe knocked -him down and held a revolver on him until he plead 
for his life. TJe panic was allayed and the various trades organized 
squads to preserve order when the work of construction was resumed. 

The post as completed under Major OcpEeN’s orders remained 
practically the same until 1885, and was very much smaller than at 
present. It was in the form of a rectangle. On the north side and 
at the present junction of Forsythe Place and Sheridan Avenue were 
the commanding officer’s quarters. On the right of the commanding 
officer’s quarters were two sets of officers’ quarters: one on the ground 
now occupied by the double set No. 22, and the other the present club; 
on the left were two sets of quarters: one on the ground now occupied 
by the double set No. 23, and the other the present officers’ mess. 
On the east and west sides of the parade-ground were two sets of cav- 
alry barracks, in line with the present double sets Nos. 35, 36, 38 and 








LIEUTEN ANT-COLONEL GEORGE E. POND, 
DEPUTY QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL. 
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39, the guard-house being in rear of the space between the two sets 
on the west and the hospital in rear of the space between the two 
sets on the east, on the ground at present occupied by the adminis- 
tration building. On the south side of the parade-ground were three 
sets of officers’ quarters equally spaced. In the center of the parade- 
ground was the band-stand, with paths leading to each set of cavalry 
barracks and to the commanding officer’s quarters. 

The plan* of the present post began to take form about 1885. In 
that year the present two double sets of cavalry barracks nearest 
Sheridan Avenue, and in 1887 the two remaining sets on the same 
line, were built. The three sets of officers’ quarters on the south side 
of the parade-ground, the two double sets of cavalry barracks nearest 
Sheridan Avenue, the commanding officer’s quarters and the guard- 
house were torn down in 1887, and in 1888 the two remaining double 
sets of cavalry barracks and the hospital. In 1889 the large building 
known as the Mess Hall, and used during the operation of the general 
mess, was built. The years of construction of the present buildings 
are shown in the ‘‘Legend’’ to the “Plan of Post.’’ 

The water supply of the post is furnished by a pumping plant 
located about a-mile from the post on the “Republican Flat.’’ The 
plant is furnished with two pumps, only one being used at atime, hav- 
ing a capacity of 25 gallons to the double stroke. The water is 
taken from a system of eight wells in line, so arranged that any well 
can be cut off from the system and cleaned without interfering with 
the working of the plant. The distributing point is a reservoir, capac- 
ity of 500,000 gallons, situated about three-quarters of a mile from 
the pumping station on the hills west of the post. This gives a head 
sufficient to throw water over the highest building on the system. 
The water is remarkable for its purity, and analysis shows that it 
contains no foreign matter, except lime, with which it is strongly im- 
pregnated. During the month of May of the present year 9,000,000 
gallons were furnished by this system. 

The present steam-heating system was put in in 1889. The plan 
consists of a battery of seven boilers and pump-room. The plant is 
in excellent condition, and has on its system eighty-three buildings. 
It is in operation from about November Ist until the month of April, 
depending on the season. The consumption of fuel is about sixteen 
to twenty-five tons of coal per day. The abandonment of this sys- 

“The plan of the present post was prepared by and under the direction of Colonel 
GeorGE E. PonD, Assistant Quartermaster-General, who was selected for this duty by Gen- 
100s, aod fomelned in charge of tue work neil 181, expending more shan « million dollars 
in the work of reconstruction. Jn addition to the plans of the post, he prepared the plans 


for the waterworks, the sewerage system, the beautiful roads on the reservation and through 
the post, and also the splendid steel bridge which spans the Republican River.--EpIToR. 
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tem is contemplated. All the new buildings are to be provided with 
separate heating plants, and the remodeling of the barracks includes 
separate heating systems. The Mess Hall and the establishment of 
the general mess in 1889 resulted in the removal of the kitchens from 
the barracks. The general mess having been abandoned as unsat- 
isfactory, the remodeling of the barracks includes the replacing of 
kitchens and dining-rooms. 

There is no gymnasium at present at Fort Riley. The present 
Mess Hall could very easily, however, be arranged to contain a gym- 
nasium at small cost. 











POST MESS-HALL. 


The present or reduced reservation, as it is generally called, con- 
tains 19,899 acres, and is about eight miles in its greatest length by 
six miles in its greatest width. In 1867 four thousand acres of land 
belonging to the reservation, lying between the tworivers and Junc- 
tion City, were given to a local company for the building of a bridge 
across the Republican River. The bridge fell into the river before 
it had been used, but the company retained possession of the land. 
The bridge was finally built by the Government in 1885. 

There are three regular drill-grounds at Fort Riley, all about equally 
distant from the post. The largest, and perhaps the best, is the level 
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PLAN OF FORT RILEY OF 1855. 
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stretch to the east across the Kansas River, and contained between 
the Kansas River on the west, the Smoky Hill River on the south, 
and the chain of low bluffs on the east. This is known as the ‘‘Smoky 
Hill Flat,’’ and is a beautiful level piece of bottom land, absolutely 
free from stones or obstructions of any kind, and is in itself ample for 
any garrison which could ever be accommodated by the cavalry post. 
If troops could reach it directly, its distance from the post would be less 
than half a mile; but as it is necessary to go by the bridge, it is about 
a mile distant. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF POST MESS-HALL. 


West of the post and about a mile and a half distant is the exten- 
sive level bottom along the Republican River, known as the ‘‘Re- 
publican Flat.’’ This is probably as great in extent as the ‘‘Smoky 
Hill Flat,’’ but is more irregular, though of the same general char- 
acter. It is confined a little more closely by the river bluffs than is 
the ‘‘Smoky Hill Flat,’’ giving less of a sweep away from the river. 
On the ‘‘Republican Flat,’’ just beyond the pumping station, is lo- 
cated the target-range, which has a limit of 1000 yards. The ground 
beyond the target-range is used for skirmish firing, volley firing and 
company field practice. North of the post, and distant perhaps a mile 
and a quarter, is the level ground along the Kansas River, closely 
shut in by the bluffs, and known as ‘‘ Pawnee Flat.’’ This was the 
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site of Pawnee City,* the original capital of the Territory of Kansas. 
Two ruined stone buildings still remain to mark the spot, the larger 
and better preserved one being the capitol building where met the 
first legislative assembly of Kansas, July 2, 1855. ‘‘Pawnee Flat’’ is 
much smaller than either of the other drill-grounds, but is similar in 
character. It is used principally for ceremonies and for some artil- 
lery drills. 




















RUINS OF KANSAS’ FIRST STATE-HOUSE. 


These drill-grounds are all available for herding purposes, as are 
also the rolling portions of the reservation. The target-range is built 


*“Opon the passage of the law and its approval by the President, May 30, 1854, creating 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, a company was formed in September of the same 
year for the purpose of selecting a site and building thereon a town with a view of making 
it the territorial capital. Fort Riley being regarded as the geographical center of the 
United States, lands adjoining its reservation on the east were selected, the town located 
and named Pawnee. During the following winter and spring some building was done, and 
this included a two-story stone structure to serve as the first capitol of the Territory. The 
Legislature was called together, and the first session was held in the building, J uly 2, 1855. 
Owing to the very inadequate accomodations for the legislators, and the fierce antagon- 
isms existing between the free State and pro-slavery parties, the session was at work but 
four days, and adjourned tu meet at Shawnee Mission on the 16th of the same month. That 
was the first and last session of a Kansas — at Pawnee. The town went out of exist- 
ence more rapidly than it was created, and all that is now left to mark the spot of the first 
territorial capital are the ruins of the capitol building, as shown by the illustration. The 
land upon which stands this historic structure is now a partof the Fort Riley reservation. 
In 1901 the Legislature of Kansas passed a concurrent resolution asking the general Govern- 
ment to cede to the State one acre from the reservation, on which is located this building. 
Pending action by Congress, the War Department has issued to the Kansas Historical yond 
a revocable license, giving temporary charge of the building, and there has been placed u 
e -ch end of the building a sign, in large letters, indicating that it was the first capito of 
Kansas.—EDITOR. 
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for twelve targets back to 600 yards. At 800 and 1000 yards but 
two targets are used, though more might be. 

Junction City, the nearest town, is located about four miles south- 
west of the post,and connected with it by an electric car line. Cars 
run every hour during the day and every half-hour from 6:30 Pp. M. till 
midnight. The Union Pacific Railroad has a station at Fort Riley, 
where all regular trains stop. 

Until 1887 there was no artillery post at Fort Riley. In 1886 the 
Fifth Cavalry were camped on the ground in the vicinity of the com- 








ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ARTILLERY POST. 


manding officer’s quarters of the present artillery post. In 1887 the 
construction of the commanding officer’s quarters of the artillery 
post, four double sets of officers’ quarters, two barracks, five stables, 
two gun-sheds and the artillery administration building was let under 
one contract. The contractor failed in a few weeks, and the contract 
was completed by his bondsmen. Since then the artillery and cav- 
alry posts have been built up together. | When the present plan is 
finished, the artillery post will accommodate five batteries of field 
artillery. 

In the latter part of October, 1901, Major Hopson, of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, visited the post for the purpose of obtaining 

















ARTILLERY GUN-SHED. 








RIDING-HALL. 
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details as to the remodeling of the old barracks and selecting sites for 
the new buildings. An allotment was made, from moneys already 
appropriated, for beginning the work, and in March of this year, 1902, 
the contracts were let and construction begun. Under those con- 
tracts the following buildings are at present under construction: one 
double set of cavalry barracks, east of Mess Hall; one artillery bar- 
racks, south of artillery administration building; one hospital ward 
annex. On June 10th bids were opened for the following: one 
double set of officers’ quarters, cavalry post, to be No. 18; one double 
set of officers’ quarters, artillery post; one bachelor officers’ quarters 





INTERIOR VIEW OF RIDING-HALL. 


across the road from the chapel; two cavalry stables, capacity ninety 
animals; one artillery stable, capacity one hundred and thirty-four ani- 
mals; two gun-sheds; remodeling of six cavalry barracks and three 
artillery barracks. Remodeling consists in rearrangement of interiors 
and in providing each organization with kitchen and dining-room. 
One year from the date of the acceptation of the bids, July 1, 1902, 
will find Fort Riley almost the finished plan which was contemplated 
fully fifteen years ago. As finally completed, the post will accommo- 
date three squadrens of cavalry and five batteries“of field artillery. 
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The climate of Fort Riley, though not in many respects desirable, 
is yet one which is favorable to military work, in that troops can be 
drilled outside during the greater part of the year. As a general rule, 
the summers are dry and hot winds prevail. Winters are uncertain; 
snow cannot be depended upon. The temperature falls below zero and 
high winds. prevail. The present season, however, is exceptionally 
fine. The rainfall during the month of May has been unusually large 
and vegetation is far advanced. The atmosphere has remained cool 
and damp the entire latter half of the month. 
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RESIDENCE OF COMMANDING OFFICER. 


It seems strange, looking at the post as it appears at present, with 
all its natural advantages, to think that it was at one time recom- 
mended for abandonment. In 1874 General SHERIDAN, commanding 
the West, recommended the abandonment of a number of posts, and 
the establishment of two permanent posts in Kansas, one at Fort 
Leavenworth and one at Fort Hays. Fort Riley was among those 
recommended for abandoment. A bill was submitted to the Kansas 
Legislature ceding the jurisdiction of the reservations at Fort Leaven- 
worth and Fort Hays to the United States with a view to carrying 
out General SHERIDAN’s idea. When the bill came up for passage, a 
member of the House from Ellis County, where Fort Hays was located, 
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opposed it sofar as Fort Hays was concerned, and the name of that 
post was stricken from the bill. General SHERIDAN then recom- 
mended Fort Riley to be selected as a permanent post in place of 
Fort Hayes. It is now destined to be one of the most important sta- 
tions of our regular Army, and will undoubtedly be one of the points 
for the contemplated mobilization of large bodies of troops for pur- 
poses of instruction. 

The old post consisted almost entirely of frame buildings. The 
present post, with the exception of the non-commissioned staff quar- 
ters, which are of brick, and the old quartermaster’s storehouse and 
commissary, both frame buildings, is built entirely of stone, with slate 
or tin roofs in most eases. The stone used in the buildings is taken 
from the river bluffs on the reservation. An almost perfectly level 
stratum of this fine building-stone runs through all the river bluffs 
close to the summit, showing a distinct water formation. 


phildice. teat, Character. 

A 1854-55 Old quartermaster or commissary storehouse. 
B 1854-55 Old quartermaster or commissary storehouse. 
C 1854-55 = Stable. 

D 1854-55 = Stable. 

E 1854-55 Stable. 

i 1854-55 ~— Stable. 

21 1854-55 Officers’ quarters, now club. 

24 1854-55 Officers’ quarters, now mess. 

3 1854-55 Old chapel. 

35 1885 Double set cavalry barracks (capacity, 136 men). 
39 1885 Double set cavalry, barracks (capacity, 136 men). 
23 1886 Double set officers’ quarters. 

1 1887 Commanding officers’ quarters. 

7 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

8 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

11 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

12 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

20 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

22 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

25 1887 Double set officers’ quarters. 

36 1887 Double set cavalry barracks (capacity, 136 men). 
38 1887 Double set cavalry barracks. 
108 1888 Hospital. ; 

37 1888 Mess hall. 

15 1889 Double set officers’ quarters. 

16 1889 Double set officers’ quarters. 

26 1889 Field officers’ quarters 

28 1889 Dispensary. 

29 1889 Guard-house. 


34 1889 Double set cavalry barracks (capacity, 176 men). 
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No. of Year of . 
Building. Construction. Character. 


40 1889 Double set cavalry barracks (capacity, 176 men). 
72 1889 Heating plant. 
44 1889 Stables, cavalry (capacity, 65 animals). 
50 =. «1889 Stables, cavalry (capacity, 65 animals). 
60 1889 Stables, cavalry (capacity, 65 animals). 
62 1889 Stables, cavalry (capacity, 65 animals). 
64 1889 Stables, cavalry (capacity, 65 anifnals). 
2 1890 Field officers’ quarters. 
9 1890 Double set officers’ quarters. 
10 1890 Double set officers’ quarters. 
19 1890 Field officers’ quarters. 
30 1890 Administration building. 
69 1890 Granary. 
32 1891 Riding-hall. 
70 1892 Quartermaster and commissary storehouse. 
13 1894 Double set officers’ quarters. 
14 1894 Double set officers’ quarters. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORT RILEY.* 
By PERCIVAL G. LOWE. 


ATE in the fall of 1852, Maj. R. H. Cuitrox, with his Troop B, 
First Dragoons, of which I was then first sergeant, escorted Maj. 
In. A. OGDEN from Fort Leavenworth on an expedition to locate a new 
miltary post in the vicinity of the forks of the Kansas River—tRe con- 
fluence of the Smoky Hill and Republican. The site selected was after- 
wards named Fort Riley,} now one of the finest military posts in Amer- 
ica. Some buildings were erected in 1853 and 1854, most of them 
temporary, and the post was garrisoned: by infantry. I quote the fol- 
lowing from an address delivered by me before the State Historical 
Society, January 14, 1890: 

‘Of all charming and fascinating portions of our country, prob- 
ably there is none where Nature has been so lavish as within a radius 
of 150 miles, taking Fort Riley as the center. In rich soil, building 
material, in beauty of landscape, woodedstreams and bubbling springs, 
in animal life, in everything to charm the eye, gladden the heart, and 


a 


*Address delivered before the Kansas State Historical Society, at its twenty-fifth 
annual meeting, January 15, 1901. » 


+ he post was named in honor of Brevet Major-General KENNET RILEy, U. S. Army, 
who entered the service in 1813, and died in 1853. He distinguished himself in campaigns 
against Indians in Florida, and was breveted brigadier and major-general for meritorious 
and gallant conduct in the war with Mexico.—EpDITor. 
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yield to the industry of man, here was the climax of the most extrav- 
agant dream, perfect in all its wild beauty and productiveness; per- 
fect in all that Nature’s God could hand down to man for his improve- 


ment and happiness.’’ 




















MONUMENT AT FORT RILEY IN MEMORY OF THE SEVENTH CAVALRY 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED NEN WHO DIED IN BATTLE 
WITH INDIANS. 


The Congress that adjourned March 4, 1855, made an appropri- 
ation for preparing Fort Riley for a cavalry post by erecting new quar- 
ters, stables for five troops of cavalry, storehouses, etc., the plans of 
which were prepared in Washington; and Maj. E. A. OGpEN, quarter- 
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master, U.S. A., was ordered to take charge of the work. The build- 
ings were all to be of stone to be taken from quarries in the vicinity of 
the post. The major made contracts with Sawyer & McILvaIn—or 
McItwaln, of Cincinnati, for the necessary woodwork, doors and 
frames, window-sash, etc., to be made at the factory in Cincinnati 
and shipped with the necessary lumber, hardware, glass, etc., by boat 
to Fort Leavenworth, and thence by wagon to Fort Riley. Mr. 
SAWYER was employed as architect and superintendent. I was post 
wagon-master at Fort Leavenworth when the order came to furnish 
transportation for the men to Fort Riley, and a request from Maj. 
OGDEN that I be placed in charge of it. With fifty-six mule teams, I 
met, on the Fort Leavenworth. levee, about 500 men, mechanics, 
laborers, etc., just landing from steamboats, and camped them in Salt 
Creek Valley. Excepting a few Mexican War veterans, none of these 
men had ever been in camp. They were just from their homes in 
Cincinnati or St. Louis, and, as a large percentage of them were mar- 
ried men, this was a novel experience for them. Fortunately, the 
day was fine and we got into camp early. 

Without incident of much importance we arrived at Fort Riley in 
four days, without a storm or other serious discomfort. The men 
cheerfully walked, turn about, in order to make time and get perma- 
nently settled. All were located in quarters or camped under canvas, 
and work in all branches commenced the first week in July. Exca- 
vations for foundations, quarrying rock, burning lime, making brick, 
cutting wood for burning them, hauling rock, sand, wood, ete., burn- 
ing charcoal—in short, in a few days all of the gangs of mechanics and 
laborers were adjusted to their work and everything was moving as 
smoothly as possible. The messing was the most important and the 
most difficult feature. Some cooks had been brought, but most of 
them had much to learn about cooking in camp. The carpenters 
seemed to get along the best, and were from first to last a fine lot of 
men and gave no trouble. It fell to my lot, under Major OGDEN’s 
instructions, to look generally after all the camps, and from my experi- 
ence to advise the cooks about preparing the food—the Same as 
allowed to soldiers—and to see that the camps were well located. 

By the end of July a kiln each of brick, lime and charcoal had been 
burned, and one two-story stone building finished, except hanging 
the doors and putting in the windows, and a number of others well 
under way. This completed building was taken possession of for 
offices, and two iron safes containing the funds for paying the men 
were put in the front room. By contract, the men hired to work 
until the 15th of November, and were to be paid half their wages at 
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the end of each month and the balance at the end of the time for which 
they were hired. They were then to be returned by wagon to Fort 
Leavenworth, and thence by boat to St. Louis and Cincinnati, whence 
they came. 

Major OapEN, on horseback or on foot, was conspicuous for his 
general supervision of everything, ready to call attention to any neg- 
lect of work that did not seem to be going on to the best advantage, 
and in that one month of July I learned more than I ever have during 
the same length of time. There was very little friction, as the njajor’s 
experience with men and material was extensive, and his well-directed 
energy and good judgment made all of the department move as 
nearly in harmony as was possible among men suddenly taken into 
camp from their city homes. More than half of them lived in tents. 
The teamsters probably lived better than any other class of men on 
the work, as they were accustomed to camp life; some had served in 
the Army, and were therefore fairly well disciplined and well versed 
in cooking Government rations. ‘Towards the end of the month afew 
men became ill, and one or two men died of what was undoubtedly 
cholera. All hands received their half-month’s pay 6n the Ist of 
August, and that evening Major OGDEN and I rode from camp to camp 
inspecting all the messes and the manner of living. He talked freely 
and cheerfully, notwithstanding the feeling of unrest caused by the 
few cases of sickness, which had been promptly sent to the hospital. 
He dwelt carefully upon all the details and expressed the opinion that 
there would be little danger of cholera if the men lived well. He en- 
tered into the matter with his usual gentle earnestness, and restored 
courage and confidence in many whose homes and friends were far 
away. But this was his last effort; the last cheering words to the men 
he had brought to this new territory to build what was then considered 
a great military post. We also went through all of the quarters 
occupied by the men, accompanied by Mr. Sawyer, in whom the 
mechanics had great confidence. When Major OGpEN arrived to build 
the post, all of the troops had left for the summer’s campaign on the 
plains, soe that of the military there were left only the Army surgeon, 
Dr. Stmmons, Chaplain CLarkson, Bandmaster JACKSON and a few 
other members of the band of the Sixth Infantry, the hospital steward, 
whose name I am sorry I do not remember, and a young soldier whose 
term of service would expire in a few months. He acted as orderly for 
the major. During the night of the Ist of August cholera developed 
rapidly. The morning of the 2d dawned on a camp in great anxiety 
and distress. Major OGDEN had been taken sick and, although every 
effort was made to keep this information from spreading, it flew like 
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‘ 


wildfire and caused a panic. A burial party and a gang of men to dig 
graves were organized. Several died that day. Work was generally 
suspended, though Sawyer tried to keep men at work, and a few did 
‘work, without stopping. I have no idea how many men were sick, 
but much of the illness was caused by mental anxiety. The slightest 
indisposition was attributed to cholera, and often resulted in bringing 
it on. All sorts of wild reports were afloat, and a stranger coming in 
would think half the garrison in a dying condition, everything was so 


exaggerated. 





CAVALRY STABLES. 


Sawyer and Hopkins, the chief clerk, gave special attention to 
Major OGDEN. MarTIN, whose business it was to keep the men’s time, 
mingled with them in camp and quarters, including the hospital, and 
gave much attention to burying the dead and nursing the sick. I 
never saw a cooler or more intelligently nervy man. 

I moved all the teams four miles up the Republican River to a 
fine, dry camp, partly for the safety of the men and partly to prevent 
mules being stolen to ride away on, several having been already taken. 
I instructed the men not to leave camp or allow anyone to approach 
it; built a corral of the wagons for present use; gave orders to corral 
the mules every night, and set the men to cutting cottonwood poles 
and building q large corral, which was needed. I knew that the dis- 
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.ress was great enough to justify sending an express to Fort Leaven- 
worth for medical assistance. The doctor was utterly unable to meet 
the demands upon him, and I told Mr. Orton, a wagon-master, to — 
report to me, ready to go, and mounted on his best mule, but not to 
let anyone know that he was going. I called to see Major OGDEN in 
the fore part of the evening. There was no hope for him. SAwyYER 
and Hopkins knew it, and asked me for a reliable man to carry letters 
to Fort Leavenworth. I told them that Mr. ORTON was ready, and that 
I had selected him, much as I disliked to part with him, because I 
knew he would get there as quickly as it was possible to go. He left 
about 10 p. m., August 2d, and delivered his letters at Fort Leaven- 
worth about 2 Pp. m., August 4th, having ridden 130 miles on one 
mule in forty hours. He fed himself and mule several times, but did 
not sleep. ° 

After OrTON had gone, I went to the hospital with MarTIN. Saw- 
YER had appointed nurses, with promise of extraordinary pay, and 
they seemed to be trying to do their best, but all the sick had not 
been browght there. Many were inthe camps. The hospital steward 
was a good man, and stuck to his post cheerfully, but the doctor 
seemed to have given up, and had not been seen about the sick since 
morning. Murmuring and discontent were general, and it was known 
that many men had gone—struck off down the road on foot. About 
midnight MarTIN promised to keep moving about if I would lie down 
awhile, which I did on a buffalo-robe in the office where the safes were 
I had scarcely closed my eyes when I heard groans in the room next 
to me. I looked in and found Hopkins in great agony, with a bad 
case of cholera. Two men were doing their best for him. I stayed 
with him a few minutes and then went to the steward, at the hospital, 
who gave me some brandy. On my way back I called at the doctor’s 
quarters. Hecame to the doorhimself. I told him of Mr. Horxtns’ 
illness, and asked if he could go and see him. I saw that he was 
nearly a physical and mental wreck. He shook his head sadly and 
said, while he shoved up his sleeves and rubbed his arms and hands: 
“Mr. Lowe, I am unstrung—unfit for anything. Iwant to take my 
family to St. Mary’s Mission. I wish you would send me an ambu- 
lance. I want to get off as quickly as possible.’’ I told him I had no 
ambulance under my immediate charge—in fact, there was not then 
an ambulance at the post. I returned to Hopkins with the brandy, 
and then went to Major OGpEN’s headquarters. SAWYER was about 
receiving his last message to his wife. ‘‘Tell her,’’ he said, ‘‘that I 
appreciated her love to the last.’’ ; 
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The distress on August 2d was as nothing compared with the hor- 
rors of the 3d. Brevet Major Woop had gone to Fort Kearney with 
his company, leaving his wife and two children. All had cholera. 
Brevet Major ARMISTEAD, afterwards Major-General ARMISTEAD of the 
Confederate Army, had gone up the Smoky Hill with his company, 
leaving his wife and two children. His wife had cholera. Additional 
cases were noted all over the post. Thus the morning of the 3d 
opened. An ambulante had gone after Major ARMIsTEAD. Reverend 
Mr. CLARKSON, the pdst chaplain, with his wife and niece, were the 
only nurses for Mrs. Woop and her two children and Mrs. ARMISTEAD. 
I never saw braver or more devoted nurses and friends than the CLARK- 
sons. They took Mrs. ARMISTEAD’S two children home, and did every- 
thing that could be done for the others. But Mrs. Woop and her two 
children and Mrs. ArmisTeap died during the day. Mr. SAWYER 
wanted to use the messenger—the young soldier acting orderly for the 
major—but I found him in the room over the office where I had tried 
* to sleep, dying of cholera. Sawyer procured the lead linings from 
the tea-caddies in the commissary, and had Major OapEN’s coffin 
made air-tight. 

Fifteen in all died on the 3d of August—MajorOcpen, Mrs, ARMIS- 
TEAD, Mrs. Woop and two children, the major’s orderly, and nine 
workmen. A few men were at work all the time, and Mr. SAWYER 
encouraged them to continue, but their surroundings were distract- 
ing. A delegation waited on Mr. Sawyer and earnestly insisted that 
the balance due them should be paid and they allowed to go. SAWYER 
explained to them that, even if they were entitled to more pay, it 
could not be given to them, as there was no one to pay them, and the 
money was locked up in the safe, which could not be opened. A little 
after noon I galloped off to my camp on the Republican, found every- 
thing all right, and no sickness among the fifty men there. I did not 
dismount, nor did I allow anyone to come near me. I returned to 
the post about three o’clock, and saw Mr. Sawyer and Rev. Mr. CLarK- 
SON sitting on the latter’s front porch looking at a band of men in the 
middle of the parade-ground. Sawyer called to me, and I hitched 
my horse and joined them on the porch. Mr.CLarkson made the fol- 
lowing statement: Mr. Ropert WIxson, the post sutler, who had a 
very large stock of goods in his store, had locked up everything and 
taken his family away in the morning, accompanied by one of Major 
OGpEN’s clerks. Soon after I left, about one o’clock, the store was 
broken into by a gang of men, some goods scattered about, a barrel of 
whisky rolled out, a head knocked in, and, with tin cups, the men 
helped themselves. When well liquored up, led by a big stone- 
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mason, some cf them broke open the building used for the post ord- 
nance department, and armed themselves with guns, pistols, and 
ammunition. 

And there they were, in a half-drunken condition, on the parade- 
ground, airing their grievances, threatening to break open the safes and 
pay themselves, ete. But a small portion of the revelers armed them- 
selves (about twenty-five), and they formed a circle, with their leader 
inside, while all sorts, drunk and sober, looked on. We could hear 
plainly most that was said, and they meant that we should hear; and, 
if carried out, it looked serious. A committee headed by this fellow 
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GU ARD-HOUSE. 
had waited upon Sawyer before they broke into the sutler’s store and 
demanded the pay they claimed was due them. SAWYER was a man 
of good courage, but of quiet disposition, and not a very strong man. 
Seeing the apparent determination of the fellow and his following, 
SAWYER parleyed a little, and said that when I came we would consult 
about it. The man said that if I did not come d—d quick, they would 
not wait. And this violent demonstration on the parade-ground 
seemed to be a warning to accede to their demand. Of course, Saw- 
YER’s reference to me was a mere ruse to gain time and form some 
plan of action. I suggested that I go.and talk to the men, since my 
name had been mentioned. I knew the leader pretty well, and 
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thought he would listen to me; at any rate, I might check him up until 
we had a little more time, and perhaps bridge over until he would 
sober up. I never was more anxious for a good company of soldiers 
under a good officer. 

SAWYER rather demurred at my trying to pacify these men—it was 
against his judgment, and might precipitate trouble. I assured him 
that I would not make matters worse. The day was exceedingly hot 
and I took SawyER’s umbrella. As I approached, I saw that most of 
this valiant chief’s followers were hopelessly drunk. The leader 
stood in the center of the crowd flourishing a pistol, which was appar- 
ently cocked. A drunken man noticed me, and cried out, ‘‘ Hurrah 
for the mounted chief!’’ a name given me and by which I was gen- 
erally referred to, because I was always moving about pretty lively 
on horseback, while others in charge of work or exercising any author- 
ity were on foot. I stepped into the circle and said to the leader, 
‘What is the matter, Mr——?’’ Quick as lightning he sprang back 
and leveled his pistol, and if it had not been at full cock, I would have 
been shot. Up to this time I had no definite plan of action—had no 
arms and no fixed notion of what I would do. Whatever I did 
dawned upon me instantly. The violent threats of the man caused 
me to act; the impulse was irresistible. Dropping the umbrella, I 
seized his pistol, gave him a trip and quick jerk, and his huge body 
fell so heavily that the breath was knocked out of him. I had his 
pistol and threatened to kill him if he moved. As soon as he could 
get breath, he begged for his life. The crowd seemed dumb. With 
my left hand I jerked a gun from the nearest man, who was so drunk 
that he fell over. Throwing the gun on the ground, I told the others 
to pile their guns and pistols on it. I never saw an order more 
promptly obeyed. 

The mutiny, or rebellion, so far as these men were concerned, was 
over. I called to a lot of carpenters and asked them to carry the guns 
and pistols to the quartermaster’s office, which they did, and put 
them by the two iron safes. Quite a quantity of ammunition was 
disgorged by the disarmed men, and a ridiculous part of it was that 
much of it was not suitable for the arms they had. But few of the 
guns were properly loaded, and some not at all. It was a drunken 
outfit all around. I said but little to them beyond the plain and 
emphatic statement that no Government property should be molested ; 
no noise or drunken rioting would be permitted ; no misbehavior of any 
kind; and the man who broke one of these rules would do so at his 
peril, for henceforth the line was drawn, and this was to be considered a 
notice to all bad men. While I believed that nine-tenths of all the men 
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employed would do their best in this trying time, I exhorted them 
to stand by and help each other. The fallen and bruised leader pro- 
tested his sorrow, laying it all to whisky. The indignation expressed 
by many good men reached the manhood that was trying to assert 
itself through the fumes of the whisky he had taken. He was a fore- 
man, a fine workman, came to Mr. Sawyer highly recommended, and 
had a respectable family in Cincinnati. The terrible condition so 
demoralized him that with the heat and whisky he became crazed. 
I learned afterwards that he had no hand in breaking into the store, 
but drank freely when he found the whisky. There had to be a 














POST HOSPITAL. 


severe check somewhere, to set the reckless element to thinking, and 
bring the better element to the front and establish leaders. 

This was the turning-point. It happened oddly enough, but was 
effective. Men of different trades organized themselves into squads 
to keep good order and to assist each other. Nurses volunteered for 
the hospital and in the camps. Voluntary help came pouring in, 
though I found that many men had left the post. There was no way 
of stopping them, and under the circumstances perhaps it was well 
that they should go. But where could they go? ‘There was no set- 
tlement in the immediate country. There was one family at the 
bridge across the Little Blue, nineteen miles east, and the Catholic 
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mission and Pottawatomie village of St. Mary’s, fifty-two miles east, 
where good Father Durertnck had established a college and was gath- 
ering in the young Pottawatomies and teaching them, with admirable 
success, to become good citizens. Here Mrs. BertTRAM kept the only 
hotel worth the name between Fort Riley and Leavenworth. Cap- 
tain ALLEY’s store at Silver Lake, the Pottawatomie homes and the 
eating-place at Hickory Point finishes the list of settlements, save 
here and there at long intervals a squatter’s shanty. (I do not say 
“eabin,’’ because that indicates a home built of logs, with a fireplace, 
where warmth, comfort and contentment abound in winter and cool 
restfulness in summer.) Such houses did exist at long intervals 
along the streams, but seldom on the high prairie. A shanty, boarded 
up and down, with a stovepipe through the roof, was the rule, and a 
decent man ought to have died alone rather than intrude himself on 
one of these poor families, under the circumstances. 

A small steamboat had run up the Kaw to Manhattan, twenty 
miles east of Fort Riley. (At the time I write of I had not seen Man- | 
hattan, and do not know what settlements were there.) A lot of the 
stampeders from Fort Riley took possession of her and ran down the 
river for a few miles, got aground and had to leave her. Martin told 
me of a raft of logs down in the river, tied to some trees. He learned 
that the men who had made the raft were waiting for night, when 
they would cover it with lumber from a pile of pine flooring near by. 
I went with him, cut all the ropes, and set the logs floating singly down 
the river. This saved the lumber. The men probably deserted. 

Major ARMISTEAD’s quarters were the second west of the quarter- 
master’s office. Mrs. CLARKSON and her niece had prepared the body 
of Mrs. ARMISTEAD for burial, but it was not to be coffined until the 
major’s arrival. Entering the hall through the door from the south 
porch, one walked about ten feet north and entered a room through 
a door on the left. At the left of the door stood a bed, with head to 
the east. From the mantel at the west end of the room a candle shed 
a dim light over the room and the bed, on which lay Mrs. ARMISTEAD, 
the white bed-clothes covering her as if asleep. Her face was not 
covered, and to one standing a little way from the bed she seemed to 
be sleeping peacefully, and no one not cognizant of the fact would have 
thought her dead—a lovely picture of a lovely woman. Mr. CLARKSON 
informed me that his wife and niece were worn out, but would attend 
to Mrs. Woop’s quarters, where she and her children were coffined, 
ready for burial in the morning, and he askcd me to take charge of the 
ARMISTEAD quarters, which I promised to do. 
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Counting the time that the ambulance had been gone, I expected 
the major sometime before midnight. I knew that the faithful driver, 
K. B. Ceci, now a wealthy farmer of Platte County, Missouri, would 
spare no effort to bring him quickly. About ten o’clock I heard an 
ambulance rattling over the stony road, knew it was the major, and 
dreaded to meet hir:. As the ambulance stopped at the porch, I 
opened the door and the major sprang out, shook my hand and in- 
quired: ‘‘How about my family?’’ I hesitated a little, which he 
interpreted as a bad omen and continued: ‘‘ Are they all gone—wife, 
children and all?’’ “No, major,’’ said I, “your children are safe at Mr. 
CLARKSON’s. He said no more then. Taking hold of his left arm, we 
walked to and stepped inside the room. Taking off his hat, he cried 
out: ‘‘Oh, my poor wife! Oh, my poor wife!’’ The agony of that 
minute during which he gazed on her was terrible. I led him gently 
away. When on the porch, he said: ‘‘I will take my children on 
the plains with me. I will take them away to-morrow.’’ I assured 
him that I would have his quarters cared for, and he went to Mr. 
CLARKSON’s, where his children, a boy and a girl, were located. 
MaRTIN came to me about midnight; he said he had gotten quite a 
nap and would relieve me. I went to the office, put an unhung 
door on the two iron safes, two robes on that, and tried to, sleep. 
I did not fear an attack on the safes; though I was well prepared for it. 
For two days and nights I had scarcely closed my eyes. I thought I 
had seen enough suffering and wickedness in this one day to haunt 
me a life-time. In the room overhead was the dead soldier; Hopkins, 
in a critical condition, was in the adjoining room; Major OGpEN, Mrs. 
ARMISTEAD, Mrs. Woop and her two children were dead—all within a 
short distance of each other. Others were still unburied and an addi- 
tional one reported dead from time to time. Several new cases were 
reported to me while at Major ARMISTEAD’s quarters. At the rate of 
increase, the outlook was alarming. : 

How good cones of evil was illustrated here. The outrage of 
breaking into the sutler’s store and of taking arms from the ordnance 
building created great excitement throughout the post. Disarming 
the rioters and their probable immediate departure soon after relieved 
the minds of the better element, gave new courage, cemented a broth- 
erhood among those remaining, and created a determination to help— 
to assist instead of destroy; and I have always believed that if I had 
met nothing but the continued distress prevailing, I should have col- 
lapsed. But this exciting episode cleared my head and stirred my 
energies to greater action, and many others were similarly affected. 
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I had not slept long when I was aroused by some loose animals 
rubbing against the front porch. It was three o’clock by my watch. 
I was surprised that I had slept at all. I then went over to the 
ARMISTEAD quarters. MARTIN had fastened the door leading from the 
hall into Mrs. ARMISTEAD’s room, and he lay asleep in the hall. I 
mounted my horse, rode to my own tent, where the cavalry stables 
now stand, and got breakfast. I then went over to the hospital. The 
dead were being coffined and carried out, while others took their 
places. Heroic efforts were being made to keep the hospital and bed- 
ding clean. Mr. SAwyeR had made the best arrangements possible, 
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CENTRAL DISPENSARY. 


under the circumstances, for nursing, washing, cleaning quarters, etc., 
and it was a surprise to me how well the attendants did. To change 
bedding and attend to the necessities of a long room full of men in the 
agonies of the fatal disease required attentive and intelligent work. 
Burial parties were under way, and I rode over to the cemetery and 
found the grave-diggers already at work under a foreman. I am 
writing now of the morning of the 4th of August. The doctor and his 
family had gone; fifteen had died on the 3d, and probably fifty were 
under treatment. 

In writing this I would like to refer less frequently to myself, but 
I only tell what came under my own observation—what I saw or knew 
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of. I went to Mr. Sawyer, and reported the status of affairs as I saw 
them. He and Martin would attend to the burial of the major, Mrs. 
ARMISTEAD, Mrs. Woop and her two children. Leaving Sawyer, I 
went to the dispensary in the hospital to get from the steward a bottle 
each of brandy and port wine to carry with me on my rounds among 
the camps. The steward introduced me to a young man who had 
just come in on horseback, Doctor WHITEHORN. He came from Dyer’s 
Bridge, nineteen miles east, near which he had a claim. For fear of 
doubts of his being a doctor, he was showing the steward his diploma 
and other testimonials, including a letter from Mr. Dyer. He was 
a light-built, wiry, sunburned youth, and carried on his saddle the 
old-fashioned doctor’s saddle-bags. I told him that Mr. Sawyer was 
now at the head of affairs, but that I would introduce him and then 
show him around, which I did, and he was warmly welcomed. 
Cholera was a new disease to the doctor, and he was very young; but 
he was cool, quiet, self-reliant, intelligent, and possessed good judg- 
ment. When he entered the hospital, word passed from one to 
another, ‘‘We have a doctor,’’ and this had a good effect. He soon 
impressed them very favorably. A spoonful of brandy or port wine 
by the doctor’s order would do more good than from me. I spent the 
forenoon with him, and showed him the quarters, camps, ete. 

I then rode to my teamster camp on the Republican River during 
the afternoon, and found all well. Towards evening, while riding 
around, I stopped to talk with a young stone-cutter from St. Louis. 
I had often talked with him and liked him. Major ArmIsTEAD 
had selected a stone to be put up at his wife’s grave, and this young 
man was cutting the letters and figures on it. He seemed well and 
said that he felt so, but he was not as cheerful as usual and I tried to 
encourage him. The next morning this handsome young fellow joined 
those on the side of the hill beyond the deep ravine. I mention this 
instance to show how suddenly and unexpectedly the strongest and 
best were taken away. I do not know just how many died this day, 
but about the same number as on August 3d. Miss Fox, step-daughter 
of Foragemaster LowE, was among those who died on the 4th. I 
am sorry that I do not remember the names of the men who worked 
day and night to help those who could not help themselves. 

GEORGE W. McLaINn,a newspaper man of Weston, Mo., was driv- 
ing through the country in a buggy, and came into Fort Riley from 
Council Grove. On asking for the commanding officer, he learned 
that he was dead, and of the condition of things generally. He found 
me, and I advised him to drive on and to hold his breath until miles 
away. Heseemed inclined to do that, but could not resist the temp- 
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tation of getting items enough to write up the conditions. As we 
passed a small house on our way to his buggy we heard a female voice 
in great distress. On going in, we saw a woman, wife of a corporal 
who was away with his company, apparently in the agonies of death. » 
On a bed, with hands, feet and limbs cramped, and a frenzied ex- 
pression, shg was a terrible picture. She had been ill but a short 
time. There was no one to help her—a woman could not be found to 
attend her. McLatn took off his coat and hat, laid them on a chair, 
rolled up his sleeves and went to the stove, where there was a kettle 
with warm water in it—in short, took an inventory of the surroundings. 
I went to the hospital for brandy and port wine, and when I[ returned 
McLaIn was rubbing the woman vigorously and talking to her in the 
most cheerful manner; told her he was a doctor and would surely cure 
her. No woman could have handled her better than he did, and, being 
a strong man, he was not easily tired. He gave her some brandy, and 
turning to me, said in a low tone: ‘‘Lowe, my heart is in this thing. 
This woman, without a friend within reach, her husband serving his 
country in the Army, must not be left here to die. She is going to 
live; I’ll see that she does.’’ Turning to her, he said: ‘‘I’ll wait 
on you all night and all day to-morrow, until you are well.’’ 

I left him in a few minutes, had his team cared for, sent him some- 
thing to eat, and called early the next morning. The woman was 
asleep, and McLAIN said that her symptoms were good. She got well. 
If she had not thought him a doctor, the shock would have been fa- 
tal. This man afterwards became very prominent. He was known 
throughout the country as Gen. GEORGE WASHINGTON McLaIn, started 
newspapers, and was always a correspondent. He was generous when 
nlenty smiled, and patient when poverty stalked abroad, and after a 
life cf ups and downs, he balanced his accounts, paid off all his 
earthly debts and passed to his reward a few years ago in Leadville, 
Colo. He had lived much at the national capital, knew the prominent 
men from every State in the Union, and had friends everywhere. He 
possessed a brilliant mind, and with an unlimited fund of information, 
was a most charming companion. I never knew his lineage, but the 
blood that coursed through his heart and fed his brain was not of the 
common sort. Whatever his faults, and he had them, he deserved a 
better fate than that which overtook him. His virtues covered his 
faults miles deep. 

Hopkins improved. I firmly believe that much of the sickness 
was caused by mental trouble—the horrors of the surroundings. There 
were not so many deaths on the 5th as on the 3d or 4th, but a good 
many. The outlook was better. We had lost 150 or more men by 
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desertion. All discordant elements were now gone, and we were get- 
ting used to working together. 

We had a good deal of pine tar in barrels, brought to the post to 
mix with gravel as a covering for the stable roofs. Someone sug- 
gested that it was a good disinfectant, and on the evenings of August 
4th and 5th, when a gentle south wind favored, we had fires built 
where the fumes and smoke would float into the open windows, and 
burned tar at all of them. Whether this did much good or not, it 
counteracted offensive odors. The doctor thought well of it. The 
night of the 5th I slept well on the top of the safes. There were not 














POST EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


sO thany new cases reported the morning of the 6th, and every good 
report gave renewed hope. As the 6th wore on I thought it time to 
hear something from the message sent by OrtToN. Down the road I saw 
a four-mule Government ambulance a mile and a half away. I knew 
it must contain a doctor and probably an officer, and I galloped down 
to meet it. Just before I met the ambulance my horse sprang sud- 
denly to one side and came near throwing me. He was frightened by 
a dead negro, who had died of cholera and been buried in a shallow 
grave, and the wolves had dug him up and pulled him into a leaning 
posture, his body mostly uncovered and one arm raised above his 
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head. He was a horrible-looking sight. This had been the camp of 
the Government hay contractors, Messrs. Dyer & Co.; the negro was 
their cook. All the other members of the party had left for their 
homes in Clay County, Missouri. 

The ambulance contained Lieutenant Carr, now General EUGENE 
Carr, retired, and Dr. SAMUEL PHILLIPS,* my room-mate at Fort 
Leavenworth, a young contract doctor, I never was more pleased 
to see a man in my life. Carr I knew as a young officer en route 
to New Mexico the year before. I was anxious for a commanding 
officer with authority. The discretionary power of the military com- 
mander is very great, no matter what his rank. If not hampered 
with instructions, he can often do what a man with less power would 
hesitate to do. I have always admired a man who would not hesitate 
to take responsibility. Lieutenant Carr was not sent to replace Major 
OGpEN permanently, but to take charge in the emergency and do 
whatever a good officer could do under the stress of circumstances. 
These remarks apply also to PHtLiies. No better man could have been 
selected for such an emergency. While Carr received from SAWYER 
an account of the situation, PHILLIPS proceeded at once to the hospital, 
met Doctor WHITEHORN, and went from place to place to examine the 
sick. The medical department was now under PHILLIPS’ eontrol— 
it had a head with authority. To show the effects of confidence in 
a doctor, good nursing and encouragement, each day brought fewer 
cases, men settled down to work more cheerfully, until there was no 
more cholera. I do not know how many died—in fact, I think I never 
did know, but the number was not less than 75 nor probably more 
than 100. Of the men who left in the excitement, a few were known 
to have died. I presume the records show all who left, all who died 
at the post, and all who remained. 

The post, since its establishment, had been supplied with water 
from the Kaw River, just below the Junction of the Smoky Hill and 
Republican. The Smoky Hill was milky and brackish, the Repub- 
lican clear. The two mingled where the water was dipped up. On 
the morning of the 2d I went with the water-wagon and showed the 
men where they would get water until further notice. Surely the 
Republican was clear and pure; but feeling some delicacy about assum- 
ing authority in a matter of so much importance as the water supply, 
I took a jug full from each place, and one from a large spring, to Doc- 
Dr PHILLIPS volunteered for this duty to General E. V. SUMNER, then commanding 
the post at Fort Leavenworth, every one of ‘the many young physicians practicing in the 
city at Leavenworth declining this service. For this professional work Dr. PHILLIPS was 
paid by General SuMNER less than forty dollars, though his inclinations to pay him a much 
larger sum were the best. It was all he had at his disposal. Dr. PHILLIPS continues to 


practice his profession in the city of Leavenworth, and is a vigorous man for his advanced 
years.—EDITOR. 
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tor Simmons, and asked him to examine and see which was best. 
He seemed in great distress about his family, and said that he could 
give me no advice. SAWYER, HopKINns, CLARKSON and MarTInN thought 
it a good move, and often afterwards expressed the opinion that, while 
the water formerly used did not cause the cholera, the Republican water 
was much safer and probably had something to do with restoring 
health. For several nights before the cholera broke out, and contin- 
uing to the night of the 3d, we had violent storms of rain, thunder 
and lightning, lasting several hours and ending about midnight. One 
would think that this would purify the air—perhaps it did. I do not 
suggest that the cholera grew out of it, but merely mention it as a 
peculiar circumstance. No doubt the germs of the disease were 
brought originally with the men. 

Near a spring west of where Junction City now is, two men were 
attending a lime-kiln. On August 5th I sent a team over after a load 
of lime. A little German from Herman, Mo. (I cannot remember his 
full name—Henry, we called him), one of the most faithful men I ever 
knew, drove the team. As he did not come in as soon as I expected, 
I rode down to the river about dark and met him coming across. He 
said that one man was ‘‘bad sick’’ when he got there. He helped the 
other man care for the sick one until he died. They put the dead 
man in the wagon and started, and the other one was now sick. The 
teamster had to stop many times to help the sick man, who ‘‘go died”’ 
just before the team reached the river. The poor teamster was 
greatly distressed, and apologized for not bringing the lime. He had 
volunteered to go because the lime-burners were his friends, and he 
wanted to see how they were getting along. He lived through and 
conveyed the dying messages of the two to their friends. 

From day to day there was improvement, work went on in all 
departments, and more men were sent from Fort Leavenworth to 
take the places of those who died or deserted. Lieutenant Cor.eEy, 
Sixth Infantry, relieved Lieutenant Carr, and by the 1st of September 
everything was in full blast and work progressing rapidly. Some 
building supplies were needed and work would be retarded unless 
they were brought quickly. I was ordered to take thirty-six mule 
teams and go after them. I got the ordcr at three o’cluck p.m. The 
wagons were all dismantled, covers anc bows stored away, and the 
beds arranged for hauling stone, sand, lime. wood, brick, or any scrt 
of buiiding material. By sunset I had thirty wagons full rigged, 
thirty of the best mule teams ready to hitch to them, and rations and 
forage drawn, all ready to start. 
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An expressman started about that time with requisition for the 
supplies that I was to bring, and I told him to say to the shipping 
elerk at Fort Leavenworth that I would not be long behind him, and 
would start back as soon as I could load, and to please have the load- 
ing so arranged that there would be no delay. I wrote a note to my 
friend, Levi WILSON, general superintendent, requesting him to look 
a little after the requisition, because several hundred men might be 
delayed more or less on the work at Fort Riley, and I wanted to make 
a trip that would beat any record for moving six-mule teams. The 
expressman laughed at the idea of my reaching our common destina- 
tion soon after he did. I started at sunrise the next morning and 
camped in Salt Creek Valley, three miles from Fort Leavenworth, the 
third evening—127 miles in three days—about 42 miles per day. I 
rode to the post that evening, only twenty-four hours behind the 
expressman; and he had started eleven hours ahead of me on a good 
saddle-mule. I spent the evening with friends talking over the ex- 
citing events at Fort Riley, of which they had heard many exagger- 
ated accounts. I had been reported dead of cholera at one time 
and killed by a mob at another. I returned to camp at midnight, 
and at seven o’clock the next morning was loading at the warehouses 
and steamboat landing, and by four in the afternoon I was back in 
Salt Creek Valley, heavily loaded. There was much talk that day 
about the quick trip I had made, and everybody expected to see the 
mules in bad condition, and was surprised to see a fine lot of mules 
and active, wide-awake teamsters—no more hanging back in a tired 
way, but all pushing and trying to help along. I rolled out of Salt 
Creek Valley the next morning, and before sunset of the fourth day 
parked my train at Fort Riley, having made about thirty-two miles 
per day. The mules were turned into the herd up the Republican, 
tired but uninjured. We had been eight days and seven nights trav- 
eling 260 miles, including loading. No one expected me for two days 
more, and the fact that no mules were killed or injured, beyond being 
tired, which they would make up ina week’s rest, was a surprise. 

Government teams generally make one drive per day. I have 
seldom met an Army man who did not insist upon doing his day’s 
work, long or short, and then going into camp. I had learned on the 
Santa Fé trail how Ausrey, Bent, MAXWELL and all the Mexican 
freighters worked their teams—two and three drives a day. To drive 
teams with empty wagons forty-two miles a day, or loaded thirty-two 
miles a day, would soon ruin them, if the drives were continuous. Hav- 
ing made about one-half of my day’s drive, I halted, took off harness, 
and turned the mules loose with lariats on, but without picket-pins. 
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They rolled, drank freely, and grazed an hour, while the men ate 
dinner. Arrived in camp for the night, the mules were turned loose 
again the same way, and before dark were caught up, fed corn, and 
picketed for the night. * The first thing in the morning they were wa- 
tered, then fed corn, and, breakfast over, were hitched up and started 
usually by sunrise. No corn was fed at noon, but the grass was fine 
and much better for them. On the evening of my return I showed 
the quartermaster and Mr. SawyER my memorandum of the contents 
of each wagon—each numbered and its contents put down under the 
number. From this they knew where each wagon should be un- 
loaded. 

From this time there seemed to be no check, deficit, or friction: 
a sort of steady discipline, rare among large numbers of men of 
various trades in civil life, prevailed all the way through, and all that 
could be expected was accomplished. Undoubtedly the retained pay 
had a steadying influence, but I think that after the exodus, during 
the prevalence of cholera, there was a remarkably good set of men 
left. I have always thought that sending the troops away during 
the building of the post was a mistake. Taking 500 men there who were 
governed only. by self-interest, with no law to curb the bad element 
sure to exist in any body of men, seemed to be nota wise move, when 
ArMISTEAD and Woop, with their companies, could just as well have re- 
mained in the vicinity, changing camp from time to time, and been 
within call if needed. 

I will now refer briefly to the OGDEN monument. The original was 
designed by Mr. Sawyer, and prepared and erected by quarrymen, 
stone-cutters, laborers and teamsters, under the direction of Mr. 
SAWYER and myself, without other cost to the Government than the 
pay of the men while the work was being done. The stone was of 
the kinds used in the buildings of Fort Riley. In time, neither the 
Government nor anyone else heeding it, cattle made of it a rubbing- 
post, Vandals chipped pieces from it and scratched their names on it, 
and it became a wreck. It was not expected to be permanent, the 
hope of the builders being that it would be replaced with something 
worthy of the man whose memory it was intended to perpetuate— 
commensurate with his ability and devotion to duty; a monitor to 
all entrusted with the care and control of others. Another shaft was 
afterward erected, much better than the original, but not what it ought 
to have been. I do not know how nor where the money was raised, 
nor under whose direction it was put up. This, too, was neglected, 
left a rubbing-post for cattle after the wooden fence around it rotted 
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down; and vain simpletons, who like to ‘‘see their names and faces 
in all public places,’’ defaced the stone. 

In 1887 General James W. Forsytu, then colonel of the Seventh 
Cavalry, took command of Fort Riley. He had never known Major 
OapEN, and until I, while on a visit to Fort Riley, told him the story 
of the death of OGpEN and the erection of the shaft, he did not know 
its history. He then knew that it was in memory of a brother officer 
who died at his post in the discharge of duty under the most trying 
circumstances, and he took prompt measures to preserve it. He 
secured a small allowance from the Quartermaster’s Department with 








































































































MONUMENT OF MAJOR E. A, OGDEN, QUARTERMASTER U. S. ARMY, LOCATED AT 
FORT RILEY, KANSAS, IN 1852. 
which, and some labor within his control, he had it repaired—seratches 
worked out and a permanent iron fence put around it. 

In October, 1855, Major JoHN Sepawick, of the Artillery (Major- 
General Sepawick, who was killed in the battle of the Wilderness), 
came to Fort Riley to investigate matters connected with the cholera, 
and especially Doctor Simmons’ conduct. Sawyer, Hopkins, CLARK, 
son, Martin and myself made written statements. Quite a number 
were called on for verbal statements. On the information gained by 
Major Sepewick, the doctor was court-martialed and dismissed from 
the service. I believe he was reappointed at the foot of the list some 
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years later; was reappointed with increased rank under a law in- 
creasing the Medical Department. About the 1st of November, Major 
OGDEN’s remains were disinterred and shipped to Unadilla, New York, 
where they now rest under a beautiful monument erected by his 
brother officers and friends. Requiescat in pace. 

A part of the Second Dragoons came up from Texas in October, 
1855. Colonel Cookr came in from the Harney expedition against 
the Sioux, with more of the Second Dragoons, to take command of 
the post. On the 15th of November, all of the workmen who were 
entitled to be paid off and transported back to St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati loaded their effects into wagons that I had ready for them—fifty 
six-mule wagons—and in four days I landed them on the levee at Fort 
Leavenworth, where boats were waiting to take them away. 

In the fall of 1854 Colonel Pattie St. GEorGE Cooke, en route from 
New Mexico to Fort Leavenworth with his command, of which I was 
amember, left the old Santa Fé trail a short distance west of Diamond 
Springs, now in Morris County, and came through Fort Riley, cross- 
ing the Smoky Hill on a ferry about a mile ‘above its junction with the 
Republican. It was claimed that Fort Riley should be made a point 
on the road from Fort Leavenworth to New Mexico, and this was one 
reason for Colonel Cookr’s coming that way; but it proved not to be 
quite as near as by Council Grove, and from Fort Riley across to the 
old trail, including the poor ferry across the Smoky Hill, not so good. 

In September, 1862, I conducted, for the Government, from Fort 
Leavenworth, 120 mule teams and more than 609 horses to New 
Mexico, and made Fort Riley a rendezvous en route. Starting each 
train as completed (five trains in all), and each string of horses (eighteen 
strings in all), each train or string of horses camped in the vicinity of 
Fort Riley until the arrival of the last one, when the trains and strings 
of horses were examined and refitted, wagons loaded with corn, and 
the entire outfit moved on together. Captain D. W. Scotr, who 
afterwards died at Fort Riley, was acting quartermaster, and JoHN 
T. Price was chief clerk. There were no troops at the post at that 
time. Mr. RoBpert WILsoNn was post trader. I followed the trail 
used by the Kansas Stage Company, of which L. G. Terry, of Leaven- 
worth, was superintendent, up the Smoky Hill River to Salina, where 
there was a stage station; thence to another stage station called Ells- 
worth, near where Fort Harker was afterwards built. three miles east of 
the present town of Ellsworth, and where ‘‘Kanopolis’’ now claims 
a residence; thence across the Smoky, west to what is now called 
Cheyenne Bottom, across Walnut Creek, coming into the old Santa 
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Fé trail a little east of Pawnee Rock. I returned the same way, and 
measured the road for the Guvernment from Fort Union to Fort Riley 
with an odometer, and for the Government I was guide in chaining 
the military road from Fort Riley to Fort Leavenwerth, in 1876, 





THE TERRITORIAL AND MILITARY COMBINE AT 
FORT RILEY.* 





By GEORGE W. MARTIN, SECRETARY OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 





‘‘k * * But the beautiful place called Fort Riley to-day is 
not the Riley that was built in 1854 and 1855. Those familiar with 
the post as it was twenty-five years ago would not recognize an inch 
of it as it is now. The old has been practically obliterated. With 
the exception of a few of the stables, the buildings have been torn 
down and more modern ones erected, the old parade-ground has been 
cut down at least four feet, roads so changed, and such a growth of 
splendid elms, that it is entirely a different place. The old fort for 
years was much neglected, and became very dilapidated. About 
4,000 acres of land, lying between the two rivers and the town site of 
Junction City, were gobbled by a local company for bridge purposes 
in March, 1867. The bridge was built, the land divided, and then the 
bridge fell into the river. The neighbors became impatient with such 
a fine body of land unoccupied, and Congressman ANDERSON was urged 
to introduce a bill for the sale of all that portion of the reserve south 
and east of the Smoky Hill and the Kansas rivers. April 4, 1884, 
the Military Committee of the House reported against the bill, upon the 
recommendation of General SHERIDAN that the land was needed. 
This brought a letter from SHERIDAN, saying that the military author- 
ities contemplated important things for Riley. In his annual report, 
December, 1884, the general urged that Fort Riley be made an estab- 
lishment worthy of the country. The Legislature of Kansas, in 1883, 
ordered the reconstruction of the bridge across the Republican, which 
was done August 15, 1885. Captain Grorce F. Ponp, constructing 
quartermaster, arrived in the fall of 1885, and rebuilding began. 

“In 1886 the Legislature of Kansas petitioned the general Govern- 
ment to improve the post. The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange pro- 
tested against the transfer of Jefferson Barracks to Riley, and the 
Leavenworth people were apprehensive. Congressmen ANDERSON 
and Ryan were active, but Senator PLums was indifferent, and the re- 


*Extract from an address delivered before the Old Settlers’ Association of Geary 
County, Kansas. 
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building of the post dragged slowly. PLumB had some antipathy to 
the regular Army. Thanksgiving morning, 1888, after I had removed 
to Kansas City, Kas., Captain Bsrtranp RockWELt wrote me that he 
had a letter from PLums in which he said that ‘‘ Fort Riley was merely a 
local affair, that nobody cared about it, and intimating that it was 
useless to do anything.’’ That afternoon [ prepared a column news- 
paper article in favor of Riley, and wrote a letter to each of fifteen 
newspaper men in Kansas, asking them to reproduce my article or 
write in a similarstrain. Every one responded enthusiastically, and as 
soon as those papers reache:t Washington, PLuMs joined the others with 
the greatest energy, and from that on Riley grew liberally. * * *” 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY.* 
By FRANK C. MONTGOMERY, In THE Kansas Cit\ Journal, Marcu 28, 1902. 


467 T IS a trite saying that the rarest faculty in the world is the 

ability to recognize an opportunity. INGALLS voiced it in the ma- 
jestic poem bearing the title ‘Opportunity.’ Every man, every town, 
every State, can gaze retrospectively and see the chances for great- 
ness which came and went unheeded. And of this we are reminded by 
a telegram from Washington which states that the Secretary of War 
is contemplating the concentration of 20,000 troops at Fort Riley for 
drill and instruction—the connection being made apparent by the 
recital of a bit of Kansas history. In 1874 General PHIL. SHERIDAN, 
then in command of the West, recommended the abandonment of a 
lot of military posts in his department and the establishment of 
two permanent posts in Kansas. One of these he located at Fort 
Leavenworth and the other at Fort Hays, Fort Riley being sched- 
uled for abandonment. Colonel Swarm, then SHERIDAN’s adju- 
tant, prepared for submission to the Kansas Legislature a bill ced- 
ing the jurisdiction of the reservation at Leavenworth and Hays 


*As all writers of fiction and story must draw upon their imagination, Mr. MONTGOMERY 
proved nov exception. He has furnished a very pretty story, but some of the statements can- 
not be accepted as historical facts. A thorough search among the official reports of the 
late General SHERIDAN, of the time to which Mr. MonTGOMERY refers, fails to disclose any 
such recommendation. The Legislature of Kansas, during the session of 1875, did pass an 
act ceding jurisdiction over the Fort Leavenworth reservation, but this was done at the re- 
quest of the War Department, which had failed to reserve the authority at the time Kansas 
was admitted into the Union as a State—January 29, 1861. 

The Indian situation on the Western frontier, in 1874, was far from a condition to war- 
rant the War Department to decide upon a policy as to what posts to retain, and which to 
abandon. The first intimation found in any of the official reports with reference to making 
Fort Riley a permanent post is contained in the annual report of General SHERIDAN for 
the year 1884. While the work of enlarging the post commenced the following year, the 
Legislature was not asked to cede jurisdiction of authority over its reserve until 1889. < 

Mr. GeorGE W. MARTIN, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, gives in 
this number of the JouRNAL what is probably the true version of how Fort Riley was ‘‘put on 
its feet.’’ In his narrative he is sustained by the records and official reports. To him, more 
than to any other Kansan, belongs the credit for the Fort Riley of to-day.—ED:Tor. 
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to the United States Government. When the bill came up for pass- 
age, W. N. Morpuy, a brakeman, who had been elected to the 
House from Ellis County, in which Fort Hays was located, opposed it 
so far as Fort Hays was concerned, and the name of the post was 
stricken from the measure. Thereupon, General SHERIDAN recom- 
mended that Fort Riley be selected as a permanent post in place of 
Fort Hays, and stach was the action taken by the War Department. 
When it was too late, the people of Ellis County began to realize the 
stupendous error committed by their member of the Legislature. At 
the session of 1875-76 their member voluntarily offered a bill ceding 
the jurisdiction, as had been asked for by General SHERIDAN, but the 
War Department had fixed upon Fort Riley and would consider no pro- 
posal fora change. The point is that 20,000 troops might be stationed 
within a mile of Hays City instead of four miles from Junction City, if 
the people of Ellis County had grasped their opportunity. The peo- 
ple of Hays City are now mightily pleased over a small educational 
institution which has been located on the Fort Hays reservation by 
the State of Kansas. Save for Morpny and his Hays City advisers, 
however, they might now be turning handsprings of joy all over the 
prairies.” 


























VIEW OF SHERIDAN AVENUE. 




















THE ORDER OF THE CINCINNATI. 
By CapTain J. A. LOCKWOOD, U. S. Army, RETIR=D. 


OWARDS the close of the war which led to the separation of the 

American Colonies from Great Britain, many officers of the Rev- 
olutionary Army, feeling the necessity for forming some permanent 
association among themselves which would serve the purpose of per- 
petuating the friendships that had been formed in war and keep alive 
the fires of patriotism, conceived the idea of establishing the Society 
of the Cincinnati. The Society was formally founded at the Verplanck 
Manor House on the Hudson on May 13, 1783. Baron pE STEUBEN, 
the senior officer present, presided at the meeting, and General HENRY 
Knox presented his report on the formation of the Society, which was 
thereupon formally adopted. One hundred years later the centennial 
celebration of this event was held at the same place. On May 14, © 
1883 (the 13th falling on Sunday), a Government steamer conveyed a 
distinguished party of Army and Navy officers and civilians from 
White Hall to Verplanck Manor House, situated a mile above Fish- 
kill. A descendant of the former proprietor of the mansion, Mr. Wm. 
S. VERPLANCK, extended the hospitalities of the occasion and led the 
party into the room where one hundred years before the Society was 
founded. 

The aims and purposes of the Cincinnati Society cannot be better 
set forth than by quoting from the report of General Knox. 

It reads: “It having pleased the Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verse, in the dispensation of human affairs, to cause the separation of 
the Colonies of North America from the dominion of Great Britain, 
and, after a bloody conflict of eight years, to establish them free, in- 
dependent and sovereign States: * * * Toperpetuate, therefore, 
as well the remembrance of the past event as the mutual frindships that 
have been formed under the pressure of common danger and in many 
instances cemented by blood of the parties, the officers of the American 
Army do hereby in the most solemn manner associate, constitute and 
combine themselves into one Society of Friends, to endure as long as. 
they shall endure, or any of their eldest male posterity, and, in failure 
thereby, the collateral branches who may be judged worthy of becom- 
ing its supporters and members. The officers of the American Army, 
having generally been taken from the citizens of America, possess high 
veneration for the character of the illustrious Roman, Lucius QuIN- 
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TIUS CINCINNATUS, and being resolved to follow his example by re- 
turning to their citizenship, they think they may with propriety de- 
nominate themselves the Society of the Cincinnati. The following 
principles shall be immutable and form the basis of the Society of the 
Cincinnati: 

‘‘An incessant devotion to preserve inviolate those exalted rights 
and liberties of human nature for which they have fought and bled and 
without which the high rank of a rational being is a curse instead 
of a blessing. 

‘‘An unalterable determination to promote and cherish between 
the respective States that union and national honor so essentially nec- 
essary to their happiness and the future dignity of the American 
empire. 

‘*To render permanent the cordial relations subsisting among the 
officers. This spirit will dictate brotherly kindness in all things, and 
particularly extend to the most substantial acts of beneficence, accord- 
ing to the ability of the Society, to those officers and their families who, 
unfortunately, may be under the necessity of receiving it.’’ 

Each member of the Society upon joining it subscribed to the 
following: 

‘*We, the subscribed, officers of the American Army, do hereby 
voluntarily become parties to the foregoing institution and do bind 
ourselves to be governed by the principles therein contained. For 
the performance whereof we do solemnly pledge to each other our 
sacred honor.’’ 

The funds of the Society were first created by taxing each officer 
one month’s pay. The general Society is divided into State Soci- 
eties. Ample powers were given to each State Society for the 
conduct of its affairs, even providing for the expulsion of a mem- 
ber who, by conduct unbecoming a gentleman and a man of honor, may 
render himself obnoxious to the Society. 

The presidents of this historic Society, for more than one hundred 
years, have been few in number, considering the fact that many of 
them were advanced in life when first elected. General WASHINGTON 
was the first president, from the institution of the Society in 1783 
until his death just before 1800. Then followed ALEXANDER HaMIL- 
TON, from 1800 to 1805; Major-General CHARLES C. PincKNEy, from 
1805 to 1825; Major-General THomas Pinckney, from 1825 to 1829; 
General AARON OGDEN, from 1829 to 1839; General Morcan Lewis, 
from 1839 to 1844; General PopHam, from 1844 to 1848; A. S. Dear- 
BON, Of Massachusetts, from 1848 to some time in the fifties, when 
HamiLTon Fisu, of New York, succeeded to the position. 
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Original membership in the Cincinnati was limited to American 
officers only. For ‘‘the Society was deeply impressed with a sense of 
the generous assistance this country had received from France, and 
was desirous of perpetuating the friendships which had been formed and 
had so happily subsisted between the officers of the allied forces in the 
prosecution of the war.’’ The privilege of joining the Society of the 
Cincinnati was eagerly embraced by most if not all of the gallant 
French gentlemen who had voluntarily participated in the hardships 
of our war for independence, and the Eagle of the Cincinnati ‘‘dang.ed 
beside the grand cross of the royal and military orders of St. Louis 
upon the breast of the most elevated and noble’’ of the French Army. 
It is a curious fact that while the American Revolution was the direct 
forerunner of the French Revolution, and no doubt hastened its ad- 
vent, and the New World proclamation of the ‘‘might of the people 
and of the citizen came to sap the old social and monarchical system 
to its base,’’ yet ‘‘the Frenchmen who fought for the cause of the Amer- 
icans either as volunteers or as part of the forces sent under the orders 
of the Count pr RocHAMBEAU, were, in the majority of cases, in their 
own country, the most devoted defenders of royalty and the bitterest 
opponents of the literal idea and reforms.’’ France, no doubt, for- 
tunately for us, was actuated largely by an hereditary animosity to- 
wards England, and was urged by her own interests, at first, by means 
of her azents, to excite and encourage the discontent of the Colonies, 
and, later. to render them practical assistance by means of diplomacy 
money, ships and men. Some individual Frenchmen were, no doubt, 
soldiers of fortune who fought with the Americans for the love of fight- 
ing. Others again volunteered because of their belief in the justice of 
the American cause, who did not in later years feel that France was 
ready for the change which seemed to be the manifest destiny of the 
Americans. It would make an interesting chapter, to trace out the 
fate of the various members of the French branch of the Order of the 
Cincinnati. Gouvion, who was the friend of WAsHINGTON, the favorite 
of LAFAYETTE, was slain by the Parisian mob in 1792. The Viscount 
DE NOAILLEs met his fate, ‘‘at the head of his own grenadiers and 
in the moment of victory,’’ while his less fortunate wife, the sister 
of Mme. pe LAFAYETTE, was beheaded for her royalist sympathies. 
Another brave soul, the Chevalier DupLEssis-MANbDUIT, on whom the 
Cincinnati eagle had been bestowed by WasuincTon himself, was 
murdered at Port au Prince in 1791 in a mutiny of his own men. One 
of his grenadiers made a cut at him with a sabre, merely scratching 
his cheek; whereupon, making bare his breast, he cried: ‘‘7'u donne 
tien mal un coup de sabre pour un grenadier; c’est ici qu'il fallait frapper.”’ 
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Whereupon the grenadier pierced him through the heart, a victim to 
his own instructions. Gallant Baron pe VIOMESNIL, who, in conjunc- 
tion with LAFAYETTE, assaulted and captured two redoubts at York- 
town, was murdered on the 10th of August, 1792, at the head of a 
handful of gentlemen of France, who, armed only with their dress 
rapiers, defended the palace of the Tuileries against the attack of a mob 
of thousands in a vain attempt to preserve their king. In his history 
of the Girondins, LAMARTINE gives an account of the entrance of a 
mob from Marseilles into Paris in 1792. It was led by the wretched 
FourNIER, who dragged after him, in a mock heroic fashion, a collec- 
tion of the eagles of the Cincinnati and the crosses of St. Louis which 
had been snatched from the breasts of his unfortunate victims. It 
has been truly said that ‘‘the destinies of the French members of the 
Cincinnati were not auspicious, and Fortune reserved a happy fate for 
but a few.’’ LaFraYETTE was one of this small number, and there 
are those still living who can recall his courtly manners and distin- 
guished appearance when in 1824 he revisited this country and 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm on all sides. 

So late as 1826 the prescribed forms observed on the admission of 
new members to the Cincinnati were faithfully carried out according 
to the method adopted when Chancellor Rosert R. Livineston was 
admitted to the order in 1786. An account of the ceremony then 
says: “The audience being prepared, and the kettle-drums and 
trumpets having already occupied their places, the standard-bearer 
of the Society, in his ancient Continental uniform, escorted by four 
members, also in full uniform, took his position on the right of the 
dais. Then entered the masters of ceremony; the members, in column 
of twos; the secretary, carrying the original Institution, bound in light 
blue satin; the treasurer and deputy treasurer, bearing white satin 
cushions on which were displayed the eagles and diplomas of the new 
members; the vice-president; and, last of all, the president, who, on 
this occasion, was represented by the Baron DE STEUBEN. At his 
entrance the standard saluted and the kettle-drums and trumpets 
gave a flourish, until he had taken the chair of state on the dais, 
when the standard was again raised and the members seated them- 
selves. The new members were then introduced and admonished. 
' This elaborate ceremony has for many years fallen into disuse,’’ 
together with the old custom that on the Fourth of July every mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati should appear in his cocked hat and side arms. 

The verdict of posterity has long since acquitted the originators of 
the Cincinnati of any evil design against the life of the young Repub- 
lic, but it was a hopeless task to convince the men who opposed the 
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Society in 1783 that its aim and object were in no sense political. 
These men heard with feelings of undisguised alarm that a military 
order had been established, that its honor had been made hereditary, 
that the French court smiled upon the new order and the blue ribbon 
of the Cincinnati was proudly worn by prominent members of a foreign 
nobility. No more importance now attaches to the Society than is 
bestowed on the many other social and political clubs which flourish 
on every hand; but, at the time of its establishment, severe laws were 
deemed necessary to protect the new-born liberties of the people from 
its dreaded encroachments. At the date of the foundation of the 
Society, the American who subscribed his name as a member thereby 
forfeited in some States his right of citizenship. The country was 
in no mood in 1783 to bear patiently with such societies. Nothing 
was more obnoxious to men then than to find that, having by super- 
human endeavors destroyed old established orders of nobility, a new 
order should be set up by the very men who had been most instru- 
tnental in destroying the old, nor was opposition to the Cincin- 
nati confined to the ignorant masses. The fears of the multitude 
were shared, or inspired, by the most far-seeing statesmen, the 
most acute philosopher. FRANKLIN, the representative of the new 
country at the French court, was unsparing in his ridicule of the 
young Society. He undertook to demonstrate in his jocular fashion 
that as descent from an original member. became more and more 
remote the reputed glory would become less and less. A man’s 
share in his family could, he claimed, be considered but a half part; 
in the second generation, but a fourth part; and when the ninth 
generation was reached, but the five-hundred-and-eleventh part. 
When therefore the badges and titles of the Cincinnati had come down 
to the eldest son of the ninth generation, his share would be but the 
one-thousand-and-twenty-second part of that of the first recipient. 
FRANKLIN claimed that the turkey should have been placed on the 
device rather than the eagle, since the turkey was known to be hostile 
to red coats. Notwithstanding his ridicule of the Society, FRANKLIN 
did not decline honorary membership therein when it was offered him. 
SAMUEL ApAMs was strongly opposed to the order, and feared that 
it was ‘‘a stride towards an hereditary nobility of a military nature as 
rapid as ever was made in so short a time,’’ and he lamented that so 
illustrious a man as WASHINGTON sanctioned it. He especially depre- 
cated the admission of Frenchmen into the Society. ‘‘ As well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘admit Frenchmen into the Congress at the national capital.’’ 
Joun Apams also thoroughly disapproved of the Society. He op- 
posed it on constitutional grounds, being contrary to the confederation 
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and against the constitutions of the several States. The Society had 
been founded without the consent of the governed. He thought this 
equivalent to establishing a new order of nobility in a monarchical form 
of government without consent of the sovereign. And opposition to 
the Society took popular and conspicuous measures. Pamphlets and 
lampoons were published denouncing it in the strongest terms. Said 
a Whig journal: ‘The introduction of the Cincinnati is full of danger 
to the rights of man. It is concerted to establish a complete personal 
distinction between the military dignitaries and the people, who are 
henceforth to be dubbed plebeians. It tends to the rapid introduc- 
tion of nobility into America, and that kind of nobility which for cen- 
turies plagued and domineered over Europe. If this be so, it becomes 
the duty of legislators, of governors, of magistrates, and, above all, of 
electors, to prevent by every judicious means in their power the insti- 
tution from gaining any strength in the commonwealth.’’ The citi- 
zens of Cambridge instructed their representatives in general court 
to have the Society suppressed. Rhode Island disfranchised such of 
her citizens as were members of the order, and it appears that no- 
where in America was the Society fostered or encouraged, and some 
even of its own members repudiated it. It is difficult to realize the 
extent of the opposition to the Cincinnati. Many hundred societies 
have since that day been organized by notoriously ambitious and 
dangerous men for purposes inimical to the welfare of the State or of 
large classes in the State. Socialistic societies, communistic societies, 
Fenian brotherhoods, anarchistic societies and trades-unions with- 
out number have sprung up, grown apace and sunk utterly into ob- 
livion without exciting more comment than a passing newspaptr 
paragraph. As the people have grown accustomed to the perpetuity 
of free institutions the possibility of danger to them has in a great 
measure passed from the public mind. 

The famous medal or device designed by Major L. ENrant for the 
Cincinnati consists of an American or bald-headed eagle made of gold 
with the head and legs and tail feathers in white enamel, flecked with 
gold. The talons grasp golden olive branches, the leaves being in green 
enamel, which are continued around the figure so as to form a wreath 
above the head, to which the clasp is attached. The eyes are of precious 
stones. Upon the breast is borne an oval shield in white and blue 
enamel and gold. The principal figure upon the face of the shield is 
that of Cincinnatus. He is represented in the act of receiving a 
sword from three senators of Rome. His wife is represented in the 
background, standing at the door of a cottage; near by is a plow and 
other agricultural implements, while around the whole is the legend, 
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‘‘Omnia reliquit servare rem publicam.’’ The medal is worn sus- 
pended by a blue ribbon. 

The present city of Cincinnati received its name in honor of the 
celebrated Society, the old name of Losantiville being changed to 
Cincinnati by order of the governor, St. Cuatr. Itis probable that, ow- 
ing to the condition of membership of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
it will continue to lose rather than gain in members, although in some 
of the States many more have been admitted than was originally 
intended by the founders of the Society ; several brothers, for instance, 
being deemed eligible, when only the eldest son should have been 
admitted. 

Of late years two more societies having for their object, like the 
Cincinnati, the perpetuation of Revolutionary memories and associa- 
tions, have sprung into existence. These societies are known as the 
Sons of the Revolution and the Sons of the American Revolution. 
The constitutions and aims of these societies appear to be very much 
alike, and it is believed that only local and individual jealousies pre- 
vent them from reconciling their differences and becoming one socie- 
ty. To be eligible for membership in either society, a man must prove 
his descent from an ancestor who either as a military or naval officer, 
soldier, sailor, or as an official in the service of any one of the thirteen 
original Colonies, assisted in establishing American independence dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution. Societies for women who are descend- 
ants of patriots have also been established, and are in a flourishing 
condition. The general aim. and object of these societies are to per- 
petuate the memory and spirit of the men and women who achieved 
American independence, and this is being done by the acquisition and 
protection of historical spots, the preservation of relics and documents, 
the erection of monuments, the encouragement of historical research 
and the publication of results obtained. The idea that such societies 
have an anti-democratic tendency is fallacious. On the contrary, 
at the banquets of these societies you will find seated at the same 
table, rubbing elbows, so as to speak, United States senators, judges of 
the Supreme Court, governors of States, generals and many men who 
are in very obscure positions and even humble circumstances. All 
are on an equality for the time, united by the bond of patriotic Amer- 
ican descent, a bond which money cannot buy. 














SOME PRACTICAL POINTS IN SANITATION.* 
By CapTain FRANCIS A. WINTER, AssISTANT SURGEON U. S. ARMY. 


DO not know of any way in which the time allotted to me could 

be better employed than by a short reference to every-day mat- 
ters of sanitation—matters which are brought to the officers in com- 
mand of troops almost daily, and the discussion of which is both fitting 
and proper. 

All orthodox discussions on sanitation must embody, sooner or 
later, a reference to drinking-water. I do not know why we should 
not start with this subject. Certainly there is no agency by which 
we so constantly and unerringly put disease agencies into our bodies 
as by the water we drink, and it is always the prime consideration 
with the thoughtful officer to insure good water for his command. 

It is well established that typhoid fever, cholera and dysentery 
are produced by the ingestion of water containing the germs of these 
diseases, and it is certain that many lesser ailments are traceable to 
the use of impure water. 

The fluid is a deceptive article. The most pellucid, sparkling water 
may be full of the most dangerous disease elements, and I have per- 
sonal knowledge of surface springs, giving forth what was apparently 
the best kind of water, to which an outbreak of amoebic dysentery 
could be traced. We generally consider that deep wells, the water in 
which has been found underneath a stratum of rock, are safely pota- 
ble, but there is little likelihood that we are going to be familiar with 
the geological make-up of each particular locality whither our fortunes 
in campaign may lead us. Apparent depth is full of deception, and a 
forty-foot well is like as not subsoil water, pure and simple, and sub- 
soil water and sewage are of close kin. Again, we are told that streams, 
rivers, etc., undergo a purification of their water by virtue of their 
mobile quality. This is good sanitary philosophy, but instances shake 
one’s faith in its uniform reliability.:- For example, there is a well- 
authenticated record of a typhoid epidemic clearly traceable to a 
primary infection of river water at a point seventy miles above the 
place where the epidemic broke out. My observation leads me to 
paraphrase the old saw, and say, ‘‘Put not your trust in drinking- 
water. ’”’ 


*Read before the Lyceum, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
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Of course you want and are entitled to a substitute, and as alcohol 

‘ is provocative of troubles of such diverse kinds, you again hear the fa- 

miliar injunction about ‘‘boiled water,’’ and I mention it fully aware 

of the ghost of unproductive effort, which each one of you gentlemen 
sees arise, and ‘‘give you the laugh,’’ from its impalpable shade. 

I once knew an Army officer who was in his way a savant, and he 
said: ‘‘Tell a soldier to do a thing for his health, and he will be very 
sure not to do it.’’ This class characteristic may be the reason why 
our efforts to get soldiers to drink boiled water are non-effective. To 
my mind, the only way to accomplish the result is by a campaign of 
education among the men. If I were a commanding officer, I should 
require my surgeon to give the men practical talks on the subject of 
water-consumption, and I should listen to his talk, and advise with 
him as to the practical features of it. 

Most human beings are in some measure, at least, strivers after 
the Socratic principle of knowing oneself, and are willing to _lis- 
ten to a few wholesome truths touching their economies and their 
possibilites. 

Let the soldier be told in simple language what infected water 
leads to, and then let him be told that practically all disease-causing 
germs are destroyed by boiling water for five minutes; urge him to 
fill his canteen with boiled water over night after he has made his coffee; 
disabuse his mind of the fallacy that he must drink water frequently 
on the march, and tell him that a healthy man can subsist on two 
quarts of liquid a day, in addition to his coffee, and I think many sol- 
diers will try it, especially if the officers set them the example. A great 
many people are deterred from doing things in a hygienic way be- 
cause of a fancy that to be hygienic one must be hedged about with a 
great deal of complex detail. This is an error. 

Just here it might be well to invite your attention to an every-day 
error among people who want to use sterilized water. 

Let us take a living picture, so to speak, of the error. The water 
detail from a company reports to the sterilizer for sterilized water. 
On the way to the sterilizer the men fill their cans with ordinary river 
water or well water to exchange for the sterilized product which they 
are to get. The unsterilized water is delivered, and in a few minutes 
the cans just emptied of infected water are filled with the sterilized prod- 
uct. The moment the latter article struck that can it ceased to be 
sterile, and all the benefit coming from all the work was nullified. The 
factor of safety lies in having the can sterilized by using boiling water 
in it, or better, by allowing water to boil within the can itself’ prior to 
beginning the use of the vessel as a container. Once sterilized and 
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thereafter used exclusively for sterilized water, an ordinary vessel will 
remain pure for along while. It is important that the can be covered, 
and if possible a faucet should be at hand, to prevent contamination 
from the introduction of drinking-cups. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that because water is turbid, 
or otherwise unsightly, it is necessarily morbific. On the other hand, 
the clearest water may be the most pernicious. It is a well-known 
bacteriologic principle that certain harmless organisms carry on a 
ceaseless warfare against the harmful agents which may occasionally 
invade their domain. The green scum of the pond is not so bad as 
our eye paints it, for it probably shows the triumph of the innocent 
organisms which make it. 

If I had two springs to select from for a command, the one clear 
and the other turbid, I should be inclined ‘other things being equal, 
to take the turbid one, for two reasons: namely, the men would be 
more apt to boil the water, and the turbidity is probably caused by 
the suspension of harmless earthy salts, which in precipitating would 
carry down with them a goodly proportion of the bacterial agents 
possibly contaminating the water. This latter is a comparatively in- 
effective but none the less substantial fact. 

The various filters in use are sometimes effective and sometimes 
not. They are generally difficult to keep in good order, and their prod- 
uct is so often uncertain, that I think reliance upon them alone is to 
be discouraged. As a preliminary measure to boiling, filtration is a 
good one. 

Certainly there is no matter in the hygiene of the soldier demand- 
ing more persistent effort upon the part of his officers than this matter 
of water supply, and I know from personal experience that close at- 
tention to it reacts very favorably upon a command. 

The subject of disposing of excreta is fraught with the greatest 
interest to the inquirer into military hygiene, and it is an important 
matter. It is one of the great problems in all camps, and its in- 
efficient performance has been responsible for great and decimating 
incursions of disease. 

The scope of this paper does not permit the detailed discussion of 
the various measures, devices, etc., which have been advocated. 

It is my opinion that hygiene is like most other things in life, for 
the accomplishthent or performance of which a multiplicity of methods 
is given us. The best way out of the maze is to adopt one, and 
stick to it until by familiarity with all its details one becomes expert 
in its management. Of course, it is probable that the exigencies of 
the military service will render it impossible to use one method to the 
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_ exclusion of all others, at all times. For instance, no mobile com- 
mand carries an odorless excavator or a set of dry-earth closets with 
it as essentials of its paraphernalia, and yet of all systems for dispos- 
ing of excreta, the earth closet is perhaps the one most universally 
favored, and certainly it is a good method in many cases. There are, 
however, features about the use of earth closets which make me think 
that they necessitate too much labor. 

Earth closets really represent a transitional stage in the disposal 
of excreta, because they must be emptied at frequent intervals, and 
it is a difficult matter to get them emptied at all—a practical impossi- 
bility to get them emptied as the process should be carried out. 
The soldier called upon to perform this office suffers a degradation in 
his own esteem, and his fellows do not regard him as one in whose 
‘‘skill, fidelity and patriotism’’ any overweening degree of confidence 
is imposed. And yet it requires a great, vigorous fund of just these 
qualities for the proper handling of this same despised adjunct of a 
cantonment. 

The disadvantages and advantages of the system are many. Let 
us consider first the good features. 

The closet furnishes a convenient, comparatively inviting place 
for attending to the calls of Nature, and this is a factor of very far- 
reaching import; many men go constipated because of the uninviting 
provisions for relief. The excreta are deposited over a very limited 
area, and can be ultimately disposed of over a similarly limited area, 
in a pit or stream. 

There is a good chance to disinfect the excreta before they are 
finally disposed of, and, kept in a clean, fairly dry condition, the earth 
closet is a nice solution of a very uncanny matter. 

Now as to its disadvantages. First of all, can we induce soldiers 
to use them properly? Wecan not. There are many men in the world 
who are absolutely insensible to the obligations of decency and clean- 
liness. The same insane bestial habit of mind which prompts a man 
to throw an old pair of drawers into the trap of a modern water closet, 
and so obstruct an entire system of plumbing, is operative when the 
top of a closet presents itself as a clean thing to be soiled. 

We reproach the Spaniard for his filth and his disregard of the 
niceties; but let us look to the beam in our own eye, and, I am sorry 
to say, we shall find therein much to give us pause and make us 
ashamed of our countrymen. We often forget, I think, that the 
Spaniard did not have these things given him, and he had no oppor- 
tunity to use them, and at the same time keep them clean. 
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Again, the aim of the closet is largely defeated unless the dejecta 
are covered with dry earth. I have recently been a fellow-subject of 
expatriation, along with most of you gentlemen, in a country where 
dry earth was as scarce as fiddlers are rumored to be in heaven. A 
man looking for dry earth in Luzon during the wet seaon would be 
better employed in looking for a padded room with iron bars on the 
windows. 

Each time the cans are emptied more or less of the contents must, 
of course, be spilled on the ground; ultimately this produces bad re- 
sults. The cans must be washed after emptying, and, unless a large 
stream be near at hand, this is difficult of accomplishment. Properly, 
they should be washed with boiling water—but no more of boiling 
water. Chemical disinfection and deodorization can be accomplished, 
but it is both expensive and only to be properly performed by pro- 
longed exposure to the action of the particular chemical employed. 

It may be apropos to say, just here, that many men in apparent 
good health are in reality expelling from their bodies each day enough 
typhoid bacilli to infect whole communities, and the doctrine that 
healthy human excrement needs no disinfectant is a bad one. 

The best chemical disinfectant is carbolic acid in a 5 per cent 
solution. 

Finally, as to emptying the cans, caution is necessary to prevent in- 
fection of streams should the cans be emptied into running water. 
Troops and others below the camp would constantly suffer. 

The only alternative is a pit dug in the vicinity of the camp, and 
into which the excreta are thown and covered up each day. This 
brings us to speak of the pit system of sinks, and I think it must be 
given the first place in any system of disposing of excreta. Its ad- 
vantages are known to you so well that it would be superfluous for 
me to enter into a detailed discussion of them. 

For moving commands they are very superior, and for camps the 
exercise of a little care will do everything to keep them in order. 
Every morning at 9 and every afternoon at 5 o’clock fresh earth 
should be thrown over the deposits, and, where obtainable quicklime 
freely used is an agent of great disinfecting power. Carbolic acid 
and other available chemicals are of service. 

I think it is rather remarkable that we so uniformly neglect to 
use the wood ashes derived from our fires to furnish strong solutions 
of lye in these pits. This has a pronouncedly antiseptic, possibly a 
disinfectant effect, and could not fail to be of service. 

The great point in the economy of the pit is plenty of earth fre- 
quently thrown in. Beyond the exercise of a feeble antiseptic effect, 
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this earth deodorizes the pit and at the same time prevents the multi- 
plication of flies and the possibility of the matured fly becoming an 
agent of infection from the pit to the kitchen. 

Another point of importance has to do with the enforcement of 
limiting the amount of stuff our soldiers put into their stomachs. I 
think none of our men are hurt by the Army ration, but we are all 
familiar with the American soldier assailing a whole bunch of Filipino 
bananas, at a sitting. We also know that enteric disorders and diar- 
rhoea were responsible for our geat mortality lists from the Islands. 
It is a plain case of cause and effect. The banana doesn’t harbor 
either the bacillus of typhoid fever or the amceba of dysentery, but 
it disturbs the integrity of the lining to a man’s stomach and intes- 
tines and makes a’good soil for disease germs to propagate on. 

The generality of American recruits are young men who have never 
had enough of certain varieties of toothsome foods at one particular 
time of contact with them, and when this young and venturesome 
warrior finds himself with a pocket full of money, he often determines 
to get that repletion which he has probably cherished for years, as a 
dream. He gets it, and it lands him on the sick-report, and may 
ultimately give him eligibility to a six-foot berth in some national 
cemetery. 

This matter calls for the exercise of the power of an officer to punish 
such an outrageous assault upon the soldier’s digestion, and one or 
two such summary punishments can do a very great deal towards 
impressing men that they must treat an unoffending stomach in a 
humane and temperate manner. To my mind, the summary court is 
a much-neglected medium for the propagation of sanitary truth. 

Of late an interesting series of developments has been brought 
out by the work of investigators into the causation and diffusion of 
malaria and yellow fever. In the light of this work, the mosquito 
has been shown to play a very important part in the extension of these 
diseases, and prophylaxis to meet the conditions is simply the inhi- 
bition of the activity of these insects. 

Most of us rather pooh-poohed the mosquito theory ; but I think no 
fair-minded man, who will take the trouble to read the reports of our 
Commission in Cuba, will deny the force of the argument they make, 
supported as it is by such an array of substantial facts. They have 
credibly and certainly established the fact that yellow fever fol- 
lows the bite of a mosquito known to have previously bitten a sub- 
ject of the disease, and they have also shown that infection from 
clothing, bedding, etc., even when saturated with the dischargés of a 
malignant case of the disease, does not follow. 
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The literature on the subject is at the command of any gentleman 
who may care to read it, and I shall be happy to lend it to anyone in- 
terested in the subject. 

The practical point lies in the destruction of the mosquito by pe- 
troleum, and all stagnant water should be covered by a film of this 
article. It should be applied to the surface of ponds in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of petroleum to every fifteen square feet of surface, 
renewing the application every fourteen days. 

Under this petroleum crusade Havana has become a healthy city 
and the greatest scourge of the tropics has been put under, and I am 
happy that we of the American Army can claim as our fellows the 
gentlemen who have done it. 
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TRAINING THE RECRUIT. 


By Seconp LigEvTENANT R. GRANVILLE FORTESCUE, Fovurtsa U. S. CavA.rRy. 


‘* Soignez les détails, ils ne sont pas sans gloire; c’est le premier pas 
qui mené a la victotre. 

OO much eare cannot be taken in the training of the recruit. 

‘*The foundation of the soldier’s entire training is the careful 
and strict instruction of the individual—only thus can the combined 
action of numbers be attained. The faulty and incomplete instruc- 
tion of the recruit, as a rule, affects him prejudicially during his entire 
service in the performance of his duties. Faults which are allowed 
to creep in during the initial stages of the instruction are rarely com- 
pletely eradicated. It is likewise impossible to remedy defective 
training of the individual by combined practices.’’ This paragraph, 
taken from the German Drill Regulations, should be kept constantly 
in mind, for the responsibility of turning out a good, poor or indif- 
ferent soldier rests, in a great measure, on the first instructor. 

When the recruit joins, his mind is in a receptive state and his 
future conduct will be influenced greatly by -his first impressions. 
The officer intrusted with the supervision of the instruction of the 
men should remember that they take him as an example; therefore 
he cannot be too careful in his bearing and appearance. Needless to 
say, he will have to exercise the greatest patience under all cireum- 
stances; anyone who has received a lot of green men who are to be 
turned into soldiers in two months’ time knows how hopeless the 
task appears at the first drill. In the cavalry it seems well-nigh im- 
possible. If the work is gone at systematically, a great deal can be 
accomplished ; but personal experience and the regulations of foreign 
armies would indicate that this period was entirely too short. It is 
impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to how long it takes 
to make a green man a soldier. The standard of intelligence is not 
uniform. 
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There will always be a few backward men among the recruits, 
and these should receive extra care. If they are what is commonly 
known as ‘‘wooden,’’ the instructor should endeavor to train their 
minds as he proceeds with the drill work. 

There are some cases, however, that are hopeless; one such came 
to the notice of the writer very recently. He was a man, in no way 
vicious, who tried hard to do the work required, but who did not have 
sufficient intelligence to perform his duties. He received constant 
and patient instruction for eight weeks, and at the end of that period 
knew very little more than when he started. His troop commander 
would not take him up for duty, — unwilling to take the risk of 
putting him on guard. 

He worked with the troop for some time until a new batch of 
recruits arrived, when he was turned over to the recruit squad again for 
more instruction; at this he deserted. There should be a way of dis- 
charging men of this stamp without any unnecessary red tape. 

With our American ideas, a soldier is no longer a machine, so we 
must take care not to ruin his individuality—in fact, we must foster 
and develop this trait as much as possible. We must instill in him 
pride in his profession from the start of his career. 

When the recruit first receives his arms and equipment, he should 
be instructed as to the name and use of each article, shown how to 
adjust and clean them, the habit of cleanliness being impressed on 
him from the very beginning. When he receives his horse, he must 
be given instruction in regard to the care and treatment of him, and 
be made to understand that any abuse of the animal will bring down 
the severest punishment on the man. 

A ecavalryman is known by the condition of his horse; so with 
recruits one should try to foster a sentiment of affection between 
horse and man, which makes the duty of taking care of the animal 
a pleasure. Here it may be said that the importance of correct bit- 
ting should be constantly drilled into the men. Putting a recruit on a 
horse with incorrectly adjusted bit is ruinous to the mouth. 

The average recruit needs a thorough course in the setting-up ex- 
ercises, although the tendency of late seems to be to slight this very 
important part of the soldier’s training, and one seldom sees the well- 
set up men of the «ante Spanish-American War Army. 

Gymnastics are gone into very completely in the German Army, 
the horizontal bar being extensively used. 

In this work the instructor should not confine himself to the few 
exercises explained in the Cavalry Regulations, but should keep the 
men interested by taking them through the Manual of Calisthenics, 
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varied with leap-frog, short dashes, high and broad jumping, tug-of- 
war, etc., etc. 

The Manual of Arms, sabre exercises and dismounted drill should 
be taken up in conjunction with the setting-up exercises, and in this 
work too much attention cannot be paid to the fine points. In mak- 
ing all explanations, care must be taken to use only such words as 
the recruit understands; ‘‘diagonally’’ and ‘‘successively’’ are Greek 
tosome men. The instructor will have to enlarge upon the text of the 
Drill Regulations, and should make things so clear that the most un- 
educated understand him easily. Having an old soldier execute the 
movement desired, two or three times as an object lesson, saves many 
words. 

With the sabre exercises the recruits seem to have great difficulty, 
and this is explained by the fact of the average man’s wrist and fore- 
arm not being sufficiently well developed to handle the regulation 
sabre with ease; therefore care must be taken in gradually bringing 
up these muscles to such a strength as to enable the man to manipu- 
late his weapon forcibly and gracefully. 

The fact that they are to use this arm from the horse’s back should 
be emphasized. Although dismounted drill for the horse soldier is 
slighted in foreign armies, and fighting on foot is considered beneath 
the dignity of the Continental cavalryman, the American authorities 
have decided that the ‘‘dragoon’’ is to be preferred to the ‘‘hussar,’’ 
and the war in South Africa seems to have proved the correctness 
of our theory. According to English ideas, our cavalry is simply 
mounted infantry. We train our men so that they know how to 
handle themselves whenever separated from their horses, not as an 
exercise to teach them to walk smartly to and from stables. Re- 
membering this fact, we train the recruit to maneuver readily on foot, 
paying particular attention to movements in extended order. In 
this work he should be taught the principles of fire discipline and the 
importance of taking cover. 

The much-neglected exercise of estimating distances could also be 
taken up at this time. Now we come to the most difficult task for 
the cavalry recruit—learning to ride. Never put a recruit on a hard- 
trotting horse. He has enough trouble in learning the military seat, 
and his sorrows are increased a — by a rough-gaited 
animal. The old theory that to leafff to be a horseman one had to 
be thrown a dozen times ‘‘to gain confidence’’ and acquire a good 
seat is wrong without doubt, and an instructor will get the best re- 
sults from going slowly and carefully with the men. 
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The first drills should include the mounted exercises, walking and 
a slow trot only. 

It is all a question of the proper training of the muscles, and 
physical culture experts agree in declaring it injurious to put an 
unusual strain on any part of the muscular system. 

A combination of bareback and riding with saddles brings about 
the best results, but the instructor must exercise unceasing vigilance 
to keep the men from taking a slouching seat. 

Turning the toes in is another point that needs continual atten- 
tion ; keeping the knees well closed helps in getting the correct position 
of the feet. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of having a 
light hand; an effective way of insuring this is to put the men in column 
of twos and have the odd and even numbers alternate in leading the 
horses at a trot, the men on the led horses sitting with arms folded. 
It is also useful at times to have spurs worn in this exercise, as they 
compel the rider to turn his toes in. Recruits are very liable to 
spoil good horses by an incorrect method of employing the aids;so the 
instructor must be continually on the alert to prevent this. A recruit 
will usually close both heels and drag back his horse’s head when he 
wants him to move forward. Executing movements by the right and 
left flank gives good practice in the use of the aids. 

As soon as the men have acquired a seat that allows them to dis- 
pense with the grip on the mane to keep their balance, they should 
be put through fours right and fours left unceasingly. These move- 
ments are the foundation of troop drill, and if a troop commander 
receives his recruits well instructed in this regard, he is saved much 
unnecessary labor. 

Long marches at the trot are very effective in shaking the men down 
in the saddle. An instructor should never let a man go to duty with 
his troop until he has a firm seat and a light hand; but, unfortunately, 
one finds men for whom it seems an impossibility to learn to ride, 
no matter how long and carefully instructed. A man who, after a 
month’s work, cannot stay in the saddle at a trot, and falls off at any 
increase of gait from the walk, is of no use in the cavalry, and should 
be transferred to a dismounted branch.of the service without further 
waste of time. 

Men who are poor riders, while they are undesirable in the cavalry, 
might make excellent infantrymen. ; 

Under any circumstances it is utterly impossible to make a recruit 
an expert horseman in the short time allowed. All an instructor can 
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hope to do is to give the new soldier a thorough grounding in the 
correct principles and pass him into the troop. with a foundation of 
the knowledge of the proper management of his horse. As the most 
important duty of a soldier is shooting, it would seem that more time 
could be profitably spent in bringing the recruit up to a fair standard 
in this work before he is allowed to go on the target-range. The best 
shots agree on the importance of sighting, position and aiming drill 
and gallery practice, and state that defective shooting is more easily 
corrected in gallery work than on the range; therefore it is reasonable 
to contend that a recruit should be kept at this work until he has 
overcome all the errors due to incorrect position, irregularity in sight- 
ing and unsteadiness in trigger pull. 

When a man can make at least twenty out of twenty-five possible 
at the gallery target every time, he is ready to start range-firing. 
But the same can be said of shooting as has been said of riding; some 
men will be unable to hit anything after unlimited practice. A man 
who cannot shoot has no place in the line of the Army; but, as it is 
difficult to get rid of him on this ground alone, he might be put on 
some duty where his marksmanship would be of minor importance. 
In revolver-firing mounted the recruits should have an extended 
course of instruction without cartridges, simply riding by the targets 
at the various gaits, snapping their revolvers. This work would 
develop horsemanship and go far towards bringing up the recruits’ 
average in record-firing. 

In conclusion, it may be said that eight weeks is entirely too short 
a time to make a horseman out of a man who cannot ride, and the 
recruits’ work can only be taken as a grounding in the rudiments of 
soldiering; however, if the men have been thoroughly instructed in 
the details and started in the right way, the troop commander, when 
he takes them in hand, will be relieved of the annoyance of continual 
small mistakes, and will soon be able to develop that proficiency which 
can only be expected after much continued practice. 





CAVALRY BITS. 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL W. H. CARTER, U. S. Agmy. 


BOUT ten years ago, considerable dissatisfaction arose in the cav- 
alry arm in regard to the Shoemaker curb bit, and various ex- 
perimental bits were sent out by the Ordnance Department with a view 
to meeting the wishes of that branch of the service. Comparatively few 
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officers had studied this subject in a scientific way. The matter was 
taken up at the Infantry and Cavalry School, and, after considerable 
experiment and discussion, a model bit was agreed upon and the nec- 
essary drawings furnished for its manufacture. Through a misunder- 
standing of the drawings, the upper branch of the bit was made too 
short, and this disadvantage was added to by continuing the use of a 
broad leather curb-strap instead of a flat mail chain, which it was 
expected would be supplied for use with this bit. The result has been 
continual dissatisfaction with the bit for all difficult horses. In fact, 
quiet and well-trained animals suffered so much from pinching of the 
lips by the strap that efforts were constantly being made by troop 
commanders to effect a change. 4 

The matter was frequently reported, but never in such a way as to 
induce the Ordnance Department to go to the expense of correcting 
the error in manufacture. When General CroziER was appointed 
Chief of Ordnance, his attention was invited to this matter, and, upon 
investigation, it was found that there were twenty thousand curb bits 
on hand at the arsenal. In order to make sure that this bit could be 
corrected to meet the wants of the service, the matter was referred 
to the commanding officer of the Cavalry and Field Artillery School at 
Fort Riley, and an informal board reported in accordance with the 
same recommendations which had been repeatedly made before, that 
by following the original plan in giving proper length to the upper 
branch and replacing the curb-strap with a flat mail chain, the bit ought 
to be satisfactory for all ordinary purposes. One thousand bits have 
been altered in the manner suggested, and have been issued for trial 
at Forts Riley, Myer and Ethan Allen. 

Of course, in preparing requisitions for bits it is essential that 
troop commanders should specify the length of mouth-piece required, 
because very few of the larger size are required in the average regiment. 
The smallest sized bit is adapted to the greatest number of horses. 

The board recently in session in Washington, considering uniforms 
and equipments, has recommended that a new curb bit with four rein 
rings be issued for trial in competition with the modified curb bit with 
single rein. The general feeling in the cavalry in the past has been 
that a curb bit and bridoon is a much better arrangement than a curb 
bit with rings attached to the ends of the mouth-piece. The action 
of a curb bit with rings at the ends of the mouth-piece is not at all akin 
to that of a snaffle bit, although, of course, the curb action is just the 
same. This four-ring bit is frequently called a ‘‘ Pelham,’’ although 
the old idea of a Pelham bit was a curb bit with double reins and a 
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mouth-piece jointed either like the snaffle or a compass. Either of 
these latter kinds of mouth-pieces is preferable to the unjointed 
mouth-piece of the curb bit used with double reins. 

Officers to whom these bits are issued should give the matter 
serious study and reflection, in order that that which is best may 
finally be adopted for the cavalry service. It should be remembered 
that during all the early history of the cavalry the curb bit and bri- 
doon were used, but it was abandoned during the Civil War under 
great stress of active field service for a curb bit with a single rein. 
The experience obtained during the Civil War and in subsequent 
campaigns on the frontier was very useful in developing and fixing 
the cavalry equipment. It will be recognized that it would be hard 
to improve upon the McClellan saddle, as now issued. Various mi- 
nor features of the equipment have been changed from time to-time, 
and no improvement should be rejected merely on account of a dis- 
taste for change. 

One of the questions before the Board on Uniform and Equipment 
was that of the halter bridle. While this halter bridle is, theoretically, 
a most acceptable part of the cavalry equipment and is used by Rus- 
sia and some other nations, it has not in the past commended itself to 
the American officers. The reasons for this are not hard to discover. 
Inasmuch as the actual time a cavalry horse is in use in a garrison is 
a comparatively small part of the day, he should be fitted with a halter 
which is sufficiently loose to be comfortable. The halter that is loose 
enough to be comfortable will admit of considerable play in the head- 
strap and will be unsuited for attaching, either by snaps or toggles, 
a curb bit. That is to say, the play of the head-strap from the poll 
back along the neck will give considerable action to the curb bit up 
or down in the mouth and prevent the mouth-piece from occupying 
the place on the bars for which it is designed. To obviate this move- 
ment, it is necessary to place a brow-band on the halter, thus fixing 
the head-strap in the position it would occupy in a bridle head-stall. 
To prevent this looseness, a bridle nose-band is required for use on a 
halter, pure and simple. Thus it will be seen that to make the halter 
serve the purpose also of a bridle, additional leather almost equal to 
that in the bridle must be added. 

One of the great neglects in the American cavalry service has been 
the carelessness existing heretofore in regard to the fitting of bits and 
retaining the same bit and bridle always for the same horse, regard- 
less of the trooper who rides the horse. When it is remembered that 
after horses are turned out in the corrals or for herd, the stablemen 
pile the halters in a convenient place for use when the animals are 
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again to be returned to their stalls, it is quite evident that in throw- 
ing the halters in piles it would be extremely difficult for troopers to 
select their own when the time comes to catch up the horses for the 
nigat. Especially would there be trouble about all men who are ab- 
sent on guard, fatigue, police and other duties which prevent them 
from being at the stables to catch up their own mounts. It will be 
readily understood by any old cavalry captain that this would be a 
serious question when it comes to fitting these halter bridles to indi- 
vidual horses whose heads vary greatly in size. The cavalry trooper 
who always cleans his equipments as soon as he comes in from drill 
would be much mortified to go to the stable to prepare for inspection 
with clean reins and bit, and find himself obliged to attach them to 
a worn and dirty halter head-stall. The result would be that in a 
short time each troop would be equipped with a double supply of head- 
stalls, in order that they might make a creditable appearance at 
parades and inspections. 

There is another feature of the halter head-stall worthy of consi:- 
eration. In the field it is always necessary to carry a few extra halters, 
because horses are constantly pulling back and breaking them at un- 
expected moments when there is no time to make repairs. The Equip- 
ment Board intends to provide for this contingency by attaching the 
curb bit to the halter bridle by means of a strap passing entirely over 
the head. It will readily be seen that there is not much saving in 
leather in this proposed new equipment, and its adoption will be of 
doubtful advantage, so far as superiority over the old equipment is 
concerned. 

The tendency towards utility at the expense of mere appearance 
has been very pronounced during the past few years, and inasmuch 
as the object of all military practice and instruction is simply to pro- 
vide for success in war, utility should always be the first consideration. 
It behooves cavalry officers to interest themselves in these subjects, 
in order that they may render such assistance to the War Depart- 
ment as is possible in coming to a just and proper conclusion as to the 
results of the use of experimental equipments. 





PACKS AND PACKING. 


By Lieut. H L. H. WAITE, U.S. Army, RETIRED. 


The ideal pack-mule is active, square-built, short-coupled, gentle 
and docile, with short legs, and manifest power to maintain a burden. 
It should be small-boned and more compact than a wheel-mule, and 
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more weighty and solid than a swing-orlead-mule. It should weigh 
800 to 1,000 pounds. 

Well-trained pack-mules are easily driven and managed. They 
are very patient and keep a fixed place in colurin. The old and ex- 
perienced leaders resent any attempt of the shave-tails or green mules 
to pass them or even to draw near to them. They follow a bell-mare, 
and the bell is very useful in attracting their attention, to assemble 
them from grazing, and to govern their motions. It is certain that 
pack-mules ought not to be used when wagons or other vehicles can 
be employed. It is an enormous waste of power, for an animal can 
draw five or six times as much as it can carry. 

To prevent chafing, the load of 4 pack-mule must be distributed 
over a large surface. The center of gravity of the load must be as 
low as possible, and ought to be in a line above and as near that of 
the animal as practicable. Hence the load must be placed well down 
on each side. The saddle and load must be fastened so securely as 
not to move except as the animal moves, and of course it must be 
equally balanced on each side. The aparejo, or Mexican pack-saddle. 
fills the required conditions perfectly. It should be made of the best 
material, and each aparejo should be fitted to the animal that is to 
carry it. It consists of a strong leather sack about two feet wide and 
from fifty-five to sixty inches long, according to the girth of the ani- 
mal. A seam running from front to rear divides it into two equal 
parts, each of which is composed of a double layers of hide, with suf- 
ficient space between to introduce a stuffing of grass or hay. These 
side flaps, when fastened together, form a ridge within which the 
backbone of the animal rests free from friction or pressure. On the 
inside of each flap is left a circular hole through which the stuffing 
material can at any time be reached. An aparejo can only be prop- 
erly set up by an experienced packer. Sticks of wild rose, ash, or 
other elastic wood, are placed in the compartments. Strong tough 
grass is carefully laid into the covers. The grass must be carefully and 
evenly placed. The mule must be watched for the slightest appear- 
rance of sore back and the grass pulled out, and the aparejo adjusted 
so as not to chafe the animal. An old mule will immediately show 
signs of being chafed and will resent being improperly packed, by 
kicking and bucking and creating a commotion in the train. 

The cost of an aparejo complete, with cincha, manta, hammer- 
cloth, ete., is about fifty dollars, or nearly one-third that of a wagon. 
All the material has to be of the very best to stand the rough usage 
of mountain travel; as broken or worn-out material cannot be replaced 


on a scout. 
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The terms used in describing the various parts of the aparejo 
are mainly of Spanish origin, and it was the Spanish and Mexicans 
who brought the art of packing to perfection. No suitable substitute 
for the aparejo has ever been found. A hundred officers will express 
verbally what in their opinion would take its place, but not one will 
officially propose a suitable pack-saddle. The abominable cross-buck 
is not worth considering. Moore’s pack-saddle—invented by the for- 
mer chief packer of the Army—is probably the best substitute, but 
he never used it in any of his trains. 

Panniers can be employed for some purposes. The pack-horse 
with panniers was at one time in general use for conveying merchan- 
dise and for agricultural purposes; and in the mountainous regions of 
Spain and Austria it still forms the sole medium of transport. The 
Indians in the central West employed a sort of pannier made of 
parflesh. 

In packing with aparejos, the hackamore is first placed on the 
mule, and the animal blinded. The sweat-cloth is then placed on the 
mule’s back, and from one to three blankets, and over these the corona, 
though the latter is now generally dispensed with; it consists of two 
or three folds of woolen cloth stitched together with a worked orna- 
mental border; then the apurejo proper, which is covered with the 
hammer-cloth. All are secured by the aparejo cincha—a piece of 
strong canvas about six feet long and twenty inches wide folded so 
that the edges meet at the center. The latigo strap is attached to a 
ring at the end of the aparejo cincha firmly secured to a semi-circular 
piece of leather; the strap is about six feet long. The other end of 
the cincha is provided with two loops of leather and a slide of hard 
wood. 

With inexperienced packers, the load should not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty to one hundred and eighty pounds. The trains of Gen- 
eral Crook, under Moore as chief packer, were brought to such per- 
fection that each mule carried a load of over three hundred pounds, 
and this, too, while crossing the Continental Divide and in the rough- 
est parts of Wyoming and Montana, where there were practically no 
trails. When packing-boxes are used, they should be about twenty- 
four inches by eighteen inches and twelve inches deep; and should be 
rendered water-proof by being covered with canvas or rawhide. They 
require no cover—the contents being held in place by the manta. 

Great care is exercised in placing the packs on the aparejo. As 
far as possible, they should be of equal weight. If not, the load must 
be equalized by placing the heavier pack higher on the aparejo. In 
this way a load of fifty pounds may be made to balance one of one 
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hundred pounds. The packer carefully judges of the proper position 
while lifting the pack. Then, too, the load must be constantly watched, 
and at the slightest slipping, or on any uneasiness on the part of the 
mule, the load must be instantly adjusted. So a good packer is nearly 
one-half of the time on the ground. In all of Moore’s trains there 
were but seven men to every fifty-five mules. So the work was very 
arduous. The pack-saddle described in the new Cavalry Drill Regu- 
lations requires twelve men to every fifty mules. 

Much trouble on long marches is often occasioned from the loss 
of flesh causing the aparejo to fit badly. If necessary, a portion should 
then be cut out of the center of the aparejo. Straw pads are useful 
in protecting the hips and withers. The crupper must be kept per- 
fectly clean. The throwing of the diamond hitch seems very compli- 
cated, but it can readily be taught to soldiers by an experienced 
packer. However, it is only the A BC of packing, and experience 
alone can teach the proper way of arranging the packs, adjusting the 
load, the tightening of the lash-10pe, and the care and preservation of 
the eparejo and of the mule’s back. 

The lash-rope—about thirty-five feet long—is attached to a can- 
vas cincha eleven inches wide and thirty-six inches long. The cincha 
has a hook of hard wood at the other end. The methods of slinging 
the load or cargo and lashing the same are described in the Cavalry 
Drill Regulations. 

Troops of cavalry stationed where they may be suddenly called 
upon to take the field in a moutainous country should be provided 
with a suitable pack ovtfit. Twelve is the least number of mules that 
an be used to advantage. Rations for ten days for eighty men weigh 
about twenty-four hundred pounds, and but little or nothing else can 
be carried. These mules should be turned over to the troop com- 
mander and should be under his exclusive control. They should be 
herded with the troop horses, to become accustomed to and attached 
to them and so rendered indifferent to others. The aparejos should 
be kept in the troop stables and at all times ready for use. Packers 
thoroughly trained to their duties should be employed, and they 
should sleep in the vicinity of the troop stables. Ten days’ rations 
should at all times be kept properly packed and ready for instant 
use. Coffee, sugar, etc., should be packed in rubber or canvas bags; 
bacon and hard tack should be carefully wrapped and packed in can- 
vas. All should be divided into loads of convenient weight and size. 
All of one article should not be placed on the same mule, as on rough 
mountainous trails a mule or pack may fall off a precipice and be 
lost. An excess of flour and bacon over the ordinary rations’ should 
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be carried, to provide for chance couriers or guides who may join the 
troop. Then, too, the men, being deprived of vegetables and doing very 
hard work, will require more of the solid part of the ration than when 
in garrison. These rations should be unpacked and renewed at inter- 
vals of at least thirty days. All the soft bread possible should be 
carried along in addition to the regular ration, the hard tack being 
reserved to the last moment. With such an outfit a cavalry troop 
can be ready to'take the field at thirty minutes’ notice, day or night. 

At the commencement of the Ute War in 1879, the news of the 
outbreak reached Cheyenne at 8 o’clock in the morning. Two hours 
later the eight troops of cavalry at Fort Russell, with rations, ammu- 
nition, horses and men, were all on board of the trains and had started 
west for Rawlins. 

Finally, pack-trains should always be maintained in our Army. 
They will prove to be of the greatest value in future wars, in the trans- 
portation of wounded over rough country, from the actual battlefield, 
and in bringing up reserve ammunition to the firing-line. 





RANGE HORSES FOR CAVALRY .* 


By Masor S. L. WOODWARD, Frest CAVALRY. 


There has been, and still exists to a considerable extent, in the 
minds of cavalry officers, a prejudice against range horses for cavalry 
purposes. There is good cause for this, and I must confess to having 
shared it until recently, when I was detailed to inspect for purchase, 
at Fort Meade, South Dakota, horses of this class to mount the 13th 
Cavalry. Nearly 700 were accepted and issued to the regiment. 
They came from the ranges in Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 

In earlier years the Western range horses were a product of the 
cayuse, or Indian pony mares, and inferior stallions, bred more for 
quantity and cheapness than for quality. They were small, ill formed 
and vicious, and the various attempts to mount cavalry upon these 
in Texas and Arizona were a dismal failure, and bred a prejudice 
against range horses in general that only time and experience will 
eradicate. 

In recent years many of the ranchmen in the Western States, re- 
alizing the profit and satisfaction to accrue from an improvement in 
their stock, have bent their capital and energy to the raising of a 

*Read before the Lyceu n at Fort Keogh, Mont., March 14, 1902. 
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better grade of animals, and there are to-day, on many of the ranches 
in the States I have named, as fine a class of horses for cavalry pur- 
poses as can be found anywhere in the world. 

They are of good size and form, hardy, free from disease, espe- 
cially of the eyes, feet, throat and lungs; tractable, and very amenable 
to discipline and training. 

There are still among them many with a vicious broncho strain, 
and great care must be exercised in the inspection, especially in the 
tests under the saddle and in handling of their feet, to avoid purchas- 
ing untamable and vicious brutes. This was the chief difficulty I 
had to guard against in the purchase of these horses. Blemishes, such 
as weak eyes, curb, chapped hocks, thorough pin, spavin, ill-formed or 
diseased feet, weak lungs or throat affections, were almost unknown 
among those offered for sale. 

Those secured by me were generally young, very few being over 
six years of age, and the majority four and five; they had never been 
stabled or fed, except upon grass, and were thoroughly unacquainted 
with houses or grain. The only training or handling was what they 
had received in being caught from the herd and broken sufficiently to 
pass the requirements of “broken to the saddle’; and as they were 
generally presented by skilled and fearless riders, it was difficult to 
judge of their suitability for issue to the green and untrained recruits 
into whose hands they were first placed. 

It has been my g ‘od fortune to serve ever since with some of the 
troops to whom these horses were issued, and I have thus been enabled 
to observe their development and training, which has been gratifying 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. I believe my assertion in this 
regard will be confirmed by most of the officers of the 13th Cavalry, 
who have had their care and training. 

After considerable experience in the purchase of horses, having 
been five months upon that duty in St. Louis, several years ago, and 
having purchased one hundred artillery horses in Atlanta, Ga., in 1898, 
I am free{to say that, were I called upon to purchase a mount for my 
own command, I should be very glad to select them from these range 
horses. 

Their cost at present, especially if purchased in open market, di- 
rect from the owners, instead of by contract, is about 25 per cent less 
than that of horses bought in the large markets from contractors. 

The first instance in the history and antecedents of the animal 
is easily obtained, which is desirable; while in the latter case little or 
nothing is obtainable concerning their character. 
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Nine months ago there was issued to each of two troops of the 
13th Cavalry, now at this post, eighty-four of these horses. The men 
were generally untrained recruits. The troops have since marched an 
average of five hundred miles upon expeditions, besides drills, and have 
not lost a horse, nor are there any which are subjects for condemna- 
tion. The officers report that there have never been any cases of 
serious sickness among them, and they are generally tractable and well 
trained. 

This record cannot be surpassed. 





OUR COWBOY REGULATION STIRRUP. 


By Masor JAMES PARKER, U.S. CAVALRY, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 


N discussing such changes in equipment as may benefit the service 
it would seem that it is in order to ask, Cannot the present cavalry 
stirrup be improved? 

In the United States Army we use a stirrup unlike that of any other 
army in the world. It is unlike any stirrup used by civilians; it is a 
faint copy only of the unusually heavy, clumsy and extraordinary- 
looking stirrup used by the Mexicans and used by our cowboys. Itisa 
modified cowboy stirrup. 

The following seem to be the reasons for the popularity of the cow- 
boy stirrup: 

1. In passing through chaparral and bushes the hood protects 
the foot. 

2. The feet are protected from the cold wind, rain and snow. 

3. The deep tread is comfortable like the ‘‘slipper stirrup’’ of a 
woman’s saddle. In this it resembles the saddle of a cowboy or of a 
Mexican, which are so deep as to be almost impossible to fall out of. 
In the same way it is almost impossible to lose the cowboy stirrup. 

4. It is less dangerous to an inexperienced rider than the steel 
stirrup, since it is more difficult for a man losing his seat to be caught 
in and hang from the stirrup. 

The foregoing are believed to be all the advantages that can be 
claimed for the cowboy stirrup. But they do not account for its adop- 
tion and continued retention for the following reasons: 

The principal functions of the stirrup are to preserve the equilib- 
rium of the body during violent movements, to lessen the shock to 
the horse of the man’s body, to support the legs in a position where 
leg-pressure can be applied. 
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Thus it is required in our Drill Regulations that the legs from the 
knee down should be vertical, that the heel should be slightly lower 
than the toe, thus bringing pressure to bear, the ball of the foot press- 
ing upon the tread of the stirrup and maintaining it in position. 

This is the natural and convenient position of the leg and foot 
when a metal stirrup is used. If the heel is not lower than the toe, 
it is impossible, when the horse is in motion, to keep the stirrup on 
the foot. The rider is liable to lose his equilibrium and fall. 

The tendency, indeed, with the metal stirrup is to ride with the 
stirrup too short. 

But with the hooded stirrup the tendency is the reverse. The 
uninstructed rider finds that it is easy to keep the stirrup on the foot 
by the expedient of poking the toes to the front. The stirrups, then, 
being shoved out of their natural position, are supported on either foot 
by gravity. The rider is able occasionally to touch the tread of the 
stirrup of either side, and that preserves his equilibrium. Having 
his feet shoved forward to the front, the tendency is to throw the upper 
part of the body backward, leaning, to a certain extent, upon the rein. 
The legs are straight at an angle of 45° with the horizontal, not being 
bent at the knee, and the heel coming sometimes in front cf the fore- 
leg and the feet not being parallel to the horse’s side. Riding in this 
way does not lessen, to a material degree, the shock produced to the 
horse’s back when a man’s body rises and falls with the motion of the 
horse. It does not allow of proper leg-pressure to support and guide 
the horse. 

But this position is the position of the cowboy, the position nat- 
urally assumed by the novice learning to ride with a cowboy’s stirrup. 
It is the position that our recruits insist on taking and which it re- 
quires much trouble and pains to break our soldiers from leaving. 

Some years ago, before we taught our cadets to use any but hooded 
stirrups, it was an amusing sight to see a graduated cadet, when, in his 
extreme confidence in his prowess as a horseman, he first mounts a 
civilian saddle. Used to but one rein, he is embarrassed as to where 
to hold the other. He lengthens the stirrups so as to be able just to 
touch the tread with the ball of his feet. The horse having started, 
he discovers, to his horror, that the English saddle does not hold him 
in position. An unexpected motion and one of his stirrups is gone. 
In reaching for that he loses the other. Depending upon his equilib- 
rium only, he hangs desperately on. A hard-trotting horse, not being 
accustomed to such maneuvers on his back, is inclined to be frisky, 
and our cadet, having hung on by his heels for a while, slides inglo- 
riously to the ground. 
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Or else he pulls his horse up and shortens his stirrups, and even 
then he has not learned the knack of keeping his stirrups on his feet. 
His seat is uncertain, and, to his astonishment, he finds that his repu- 
tation as a rider has suffered a serious blow. 

The irresistible conclusion is that our stirrup does not teach riding. 

The object of this paper is to provoke discussion of the present 
stirrup, in order that, if it is undesirable, it may be replaced by another. 

It is believed that the adoption for the use of officers of a neat mil- 
itary stirrup, more like the English stirrup, would be approved by our 
best horsemen. 

If desirable for officers, why not for men? 





COMPANY TARGET REPORTS. 
By Captain W. C. BROWN, Frrst U.S. CAVALRY. 


Having just completed a course in target-firing with my troop, 
and required that all scores fired be carefully entered in the Target 
Book, I am tempted to ask, Why do we keep this record at all? 

The Report of Target-Firing, a copy of which is retained in the 
company, gives the soldier’s record at each range, his skirmish, and 
his aggregate score and per cent of greatest possible score; all werked 
out to a nicety that should satisfy the most fastidious statistician, 
and it is to this record, and not the book, that the company com- 
mander refers whenever any question arises in future as to men’s 
qualifications in marksmanship. 

It is of no moment whether the scldier made a score of 19, we 
will say, with three bullseyes, a 4 and a miss. or whether he scored 
it by four 4s and a 3; yet the Regulations require that this all be 
carefully recorded in the beok and retained as part of the company 
record. 

In order to insure an accurate reccrd with a minimum amount 
of clerical work, I have for several years adopted, for both revolver- 
anu carbine-firing, the following: 

Score-sheets were kept on the range with indelible pencil, and 
immediately after the firing turned in to the captain, or other 
officer charged with keeping the record, who verified the additions. 
The totals of each secre, or each run before the targets at mounted 
firing, have then been entered upon a consolidated sheet by one of 
the troop officers, and the score-sheets then turned over to the troop 
clerk to make the required entry in the target book; not that these 
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latter entries have been been found to be of any real value, but 
simply to comply with the regulation. 

This year the consolidated sheet has been prepared on tracing- 
linen, and at the conclusion of each day’s firing, immediately after 
entering the totals, a blue print has been made to be posted on the 
bulletin-board in the quarters for the information of the men, thus 
stimulating their interest in the practice and enabling them tc com- 
pare their scores with those cf their comrades. 

The print thus made contains not only the firing for the day, 
but for all previous firings; and as it is closely scrutinized by the 
men, any error, such as an entry opposite the wrong name, is prac- 
tically certain to be noticed by the man concerned and reported. 

The annual target report is made from the last blue print thus 
prepared, with which it must agree. There can be no tampering 
with records, for the totals, which are entered on the consolidated 
tracing-linen sheet, remain always in the personal possession of the 
captain. 

The labor spent in entering each man’s score in detail in the 
Company Target Record Book is thus, so far as practical utility is 
concerned, labor thrown away. 

In the Target Record Book, as well as in the Annual Target Report 
Blank, the arrangement of headings for reporting skirmish scores is 
such as to lead to errors in the preparation of reports. In these 
printed forms the headings appear in the following order: 

LyING, KNEELING, STANDING, 
placed thus, doubtless, because hits on these figures count 5, 4 and 
3, in rotation from highest to lowest. 

This arrangement is not a practical one, however, for those who 
do the work; for as the targets appear on the field to the men firing, 
and to the officer taking the score, they are in the order— 

KNEELING, STANDING, Ly1NG, 


and they should be in the same order in all printed blanks to avcid 
error caused by skipping about in recording their scores, not only on 
the range, but in the orderly-room as well. 

If the blank on which the Annual Target Report is prepared 
were printed on slightly thinner and semi-transparent paper, with no 
printing whatever on the back, the copy of the Annual Target Report 
to be forwarded being made out in India ink, the copy to be retained 
in the troop could be blue-printed therefrom, saving the labor of 
manuscript copying and comparing this extra copy. 
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THE DEFENSE OF CAPTAIN J. A. RYAN, FIFTEENTH 
UNITED STATES CAVALRY. An 


(Captain Ryan was charged with cruel treatment of Filipinos under his control, and, 
before a court-martial investigating the charges, made the following defense in his own 


behalf. | 
HIS is the end, for me at least, of a long siege of investigation, that 
was based upon an unsworn, carelessly worded statement of a 
man supposed to be friendly. In thanking you for your uniform 
courtesy to me during my trial, and in assuring you of my absolute 
faith in your desire and intent to do absolute justice in this case, I do 
not forget that much injury has been done me by the spreading open 
to the gaze of seventy millions of educated people a lot of slanderous 
allegations that were based, as testified by the auther of them, upon 
hearsay of the flimsiest kind, the refutation of which will never be 
made known to most, as my facilities for spreading a denial are not 
so good or so extensive as those for announcing the charge. I ap- 
preciate that these things were all not made the subject of investi- 
gation by you, and that you are not directly charged with righting 
my record as to many of them, but this fact does not lessen the sting 
of what I consider an outrage of justice. Frankly, I feel the situation 
most acutely, and six months of deferred action, while deprived of my 
command and of the right to be heard, has not tended to lessen the 
intensity of my feelings. 

I feel that you have been made familiar with most of the facts lead- 
ing up to the time of my alleged offense. I will, therefore, touch 
lightly upon them. I must, however, state my belief of the conditions 
under which I was operating and the necessity for my action. 

The little town of Jimenez sprang into new life under the protec- 
tion of the American garrison during the five months after my assign- 
ment to that station. Men surrendered; families came into the town; 
streets were improved; dilapidated houses were repaired and occu- 
pied; and all seemed well. Outside the town it was different, espe- 
cially after August, 1901, when the insurgents ‘returned to that 
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coast, under General RuFiNo De.oso, and practically invaded it just 
below Jimenez. 

My troops were active against the insurgents; the people seemed 
desirous of assisting us, but no material information or real assistance 
reached me through the officials of the town. My columns in pursuit 
of Rurino De.oso always arrived just a little too late; I grew sus- 
picious. During November, 1901, operations were particularly active 
near Tudela and Loculan to the south, and Oroquito and Langaron 
to the north, of Jimenez, as well as in our vicinity, and the district 
commander made his headquarters at my station for a short time that 
month, arranging for a combined movement all along the coast. 

The excellent work of Lieutenant Ler, Tenth Infantry, at Tudela, 
brought to light the treason of some of the inhabitants of that town; 
and the discovery of a letter written by the insurgent general revealed 
some startling information about my station and its inhabitants. I 
went to Tudela and examined the letter, and also questioned four men 
arrested there, who knew all about the subject treated therein. I 
called up an insurgent major who had previously surrendered, and 
he admitted that he was at the junta; that all the principal men of 
Jimenez were there; that they brought money, food and clothing. 
He named two men as RuFino DELoso’s secret police, one of whom 
was UBALpo ABING, now presidente and a witness in this case, and 
the other Marco Durtas, at whose ranch in the mountains this junta 
was held. 

With this information and the letter, I saw how much at the mercy 
of these people I was. Here was a people residing under the pro- 
tection of the United States, who had deliberately left town, had gone 
to the mountains in obedience to the orders of General Rurino Dr- 
Loso, and had supplied him with money, food and information, while 
the presidente of the town was the secret police or spy for him in the 
same town. 

For the last month I had been warned that the insurgents were 
near my station. One native had been killed and another mortally 
wounded by a band of them a few days before. Three soldiers repair- 
ing the telegraph line near Oroquito had been boloed. One of the 
presidente’s policemen, an ex-insurgent, had approached a hospital 
corps man for medicine for one of the American deserters with RurFi- 
No De.oso, and by my direction, an arrangement was made to supply 
this medicine, in the hope to capture him. 

This was the proposition for me to handle: a troop of young un- 
trained boys, mostly recruits; a town closely surrounded by a dense 
growth of tropical trees and shrubbery; an active and cunning chief 
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back of me in the mountains, who knew every path leading into the 
town, as he had lived there a long time; and, added to all this, a set of 
treacherous town officials ready to obey any order that he, General 
RuFino Dexoso, might send. They might*have their orders at that 
moment. It was not a time for hesitating, nor did I hesitate. I ar- 
rested every man who had attended that junta, and others who were 
letter-carriers, supply agents, or who had a knowledge of this treason. 
There was no mistake in taking such action. 

When I called them up after their arrest, to assure myself of what 
I suspected, they, and each of them, were ‘‘ignorant of it all,’’ or 
‘they did not know.’’ They lied, as I expected they would. Was 
I to sit idly by, twirling my thumbs, when exposed to the treachery 
and duplicity of these traitors, these spies, who lived under the shadow 
of the American flag, constantly plotting with and maintaining our 
enemies in the mountains? Had I any obligations to my command? 
Was it my duty to protect them from this treachery? Certainly; and 
as the commanding officer, I alone was responsible for what was done 
or to be done. I deemed the situation one that admitted of no delay, 
and acted accordingly. I felt it to be my sacred duty to know the full 
extent of the traitorous arrangements or dealings of my municipal 
officials with the insurgent general, under whom they were really 
serving. 

You know from the testimony in this case how the truth was 
brought to their lips. Will any man of experience say it was cruel, 
say it was even harsh? And yet it tapped the fountain source and 
truth gushed forth. It brought results, and brought them quickly. 

From it I learned what I had long suspected, and had but just 
heard in Tudela; which was that I was living in a community of so- 
called peace-loving natives, who, while enjoying our protection, were 
plotting the destruction of my small command. This was to be ac- 
complished when the occasion was propitious and when it would be 
safe for their friends to act. 

After the arrest and admissions of these two leaders, others came 
forth, penitent, and told me all; and, inark you, confirming what these 
two had told me. Among other things, they all admitted that all 
the people were to hold themselves:in readiness to obey any and all 
orders RuFino Deoso might send; that they had supplied rice till I 
had put on too sharp an embargo, and for which I was so severely erit- 
icised; and furthermore, that money was collected and communica- 
tion kept up continually with Rurino Detoso, their insurgent chief 
and real friend. I learned that the night before my conference with 
the insurgents, this Rurivo DreLoso was at the house of the presi- 
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dente’s clerk, who provided for his entertaiment at his farm about 
eight miles out of Jimenez. This clerk remained there till Rurino 
Dexoso returned from the conference, and that night was also passed 
there. Rurino DeLoso went on next day to his stronghold in the 
mountains, and this clerk came back to report to the presidente what 
orders Rurtno had for him. I must add that the clerk was formerly 
a clerk of Rurino when he had been in command of Jimenez, and 
that he was appointed to the same position by the presidente, UBALDO 
ABING. 

So it was; a hundred facts came out to show the double dealings 
of the presidente, the vice-presidente, the secretary and the conse- 
jales, these men who composed the so-called civil government of 
Jimenez. 

You know of my efforts to have these men tried by a military 
commission ; of the abortive attempt to try them by civil court; their 
subsequent release without trial and punishment; and their immediate 
installment in their old positions of trust and influence, by the pro- 
vincial governor. 

And now what happens? All these traitors are liberated and re- 
stored to power and positions of trust; while I, the officer who arrested 
them, am brought to trial for an alleged offense. Am I to understand 
by this, that treason of natives that looks to and contemplates the mas- 
sacre of American soldiers is not to be punished; the traitors are to be 
released, patted on the back and restored to office with its emolu- 
ments, while the Army officer who discovers their conduct, and offers 
proof of it, is peremptorily relieved of his command, severely criti- 
cised by his superiors, and finally brought to trial for the means nec- 
essarily taken to discover and make public this treason? What is 
the inference to be drawn by me? I do not, by this, intend to criticise 
a superior of mine; but I certainly have a right to call attention to facts 
that exist, and to suggest conclusions from them. 

Did my sticking the heads of these treacherous, lying, native office- 
holders into a pail of water, thereby washing away an impediment in 
their speech, constitute a greater crime than treason against the flag 
and the soldiers who defend it? Could I have done anything else 
than to arrest these guilty officials? PF 

Having arrested them and knowing that the truth can;be gotten 
from the average native only under pressure or fright, especially this 
being true during active insurrection, must I lay aside my sword and 
take up the functicns of the missionary? It may be so, but to me it 
appeared to be an occasion for the exercise of common sense, and that 
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I owed duties to the members of my command and to my country, 
and the safety of my command could not await the tardy commission. 
About eight months before this I had tried a presidente in North Cam- 
arines for a similar offense, and as a result he is now serving a twenty 
years’ sentence in Bilibid. Is treason in Mindanao different from 
treason in Luzon? Misamis is well known as having been made a 
penal colony by the Spaniards, a sink for the vilest from all the Philip- 
pine tribes. 

Aside from that feature of the case, I turn to the soldier’s view. 
From the many severe and fault-finding arraignments against the 
Army, received from the States, one would imagine that our first 
duty, on capturing one of these treacherous people, was to the captive; 
to make him happy in his sorry plight. Sentiment aside, the first duty 
of an officer, who discovers and captures traitors of this character, is 
to his command; the safety of his command is paramount. 

When, as in this case, it is found that the very native officials who 
are outwardly representing the United States Government are in real- 
ity serving an insurgent general, they are not only spies, but war 
traitors or war rebels; they are not prisoners of war. 

Paragraph 5 of the famous General Orders No. 109 of 1863 says: 
‘“To save the country is paramount to all other considerations. ’’ 

Paragraph 17 says: ‘‘It is lawful to starve the hostile belligerent 
armed or unarmed, so that it leads to the specific subjection of the 
enemy.”’ 

Paragraph 52 says: ‘‘If the people of a country, or any portion 
of the same, already occupied by the Army, rise against it, they are 
violators of the laws of war and are not entitled to their protection. ’’ 

Paragraph 60 goes so far as to say that ‘‘a commander is permitted 
to direct his troops to give no quarter in great straits, when his own 
salvation makes it impracticable to encumber himself with prisoners. ’’ 

Is the officer’s first concern to be the comfort of the enemy, or 
the safety of his command? 

Paragraph 90 says: ‘‘A traitor under the laws of war, or a war 
traitor, is a person in a place or district under martial law, who, when 
unauthorized by the military commander, gives information of any 
kind to the enemy, or holds intercourse with him.’’ 

Paragraph 91 says: ‘‘The war traitor is always severely pun- 
ished. If his offense consists of betraying to the enemy anything con- 
cerning the condition, safety, operations, or plans of the troops hold- 
ing or occupying the place or district, his punishment is death.’’ 


——6 
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This was the case presented to my mind. It was a case in§which 
I, and I alone, as commanding officer on the ground, must decide. 
Upon investigation, I honestly believed my command in peril, and that 
these officials knew to what extent I felt it my duty to know from 
their own deceitful tongues the exact situation, and I felt that, in 
acquiring this informatjon in this manner, I might expect to inspire 
in their cowardly hearts a realizing sense of their crimes, and thereby 
not only protect ourselves, but instill into them some needed respect 
for us. 

Who would excuse me or my failure to probe this treachery to the 
bottom, if by neglecting it my little command had met with disaster? 
Who would be blamed if disaster followed upon the heels of my neg- 
ligence? The very people who have been holding me up to censure 
for what I have done would in such contingency, and by no means a 
remote one, be condemning me for not knowing the first lessons of a 
soldier. Only my own death with my men would have hushed crit- 
icism. It was not my lot to have to steer between the Scylla of trea- 
son and the Charybdis of neglect of plain duty. 

To say that under such circumstances as these, the ducking of the 
presidente’s and vice-presidente’s heads into a pail of water was un- 
lawful is to my mind erying out ‘‘Law’’ where there is no law. Try- 
ing to find a law to fit this case is like looking for an insurrecto in 
the brush. He may be there, and some allege that he is, but experts 
cannot find him. If any law-on this subject is in existence, experts 
in the law cannot find it. 

Now, comparing the punishment which could have been, and 
which in my opinion should have been, awarded these traitors, with 
the so-called punishment I caused to be inflicted upon them; and what 
do we find? That the arrested natives could have been legally shot 
or hung. 

I know that these men, by their co-operation with me, could have 
led to the capture or killing of this outlaw and his band within a week 
from the landing near Jimenez, and thereby have saved my soldiers 
and myself long night marches through swamps and thickets, sleep- 
less nights in wet clothes, and days on sick-report with fever and sore 
feet, to say nothing of preventing a number of assassinations of Amer- 


ican soldiers. 

What would the insurgent general, their real chief and ruler, have 
done to them, had they committed the same offense against him or 
his comniand? You know, as their records show you. They would 
have been assassinated by the verfugoes or executioners employed for 
that purpose, and they know it. full well. 
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Here is an instance illustrating, taken from the Civil War: 
“HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
“Special Orders No. 70. New ORLEaNS, June 5, 1862. 

‘©WitiraM B. Mumrorp, a citizen of New Orleans, having been con- 
victed before the military commission of ‘treason and an overt act 
thereof, tearing down the United States flag from a public building of 
the United States for the purpose of inciting other evil-minded per- 
sons to further resistance to the laws and arms of the United States, 
after said flag was placed there by Commodore Farracut, of the United 
States Navy; 

‘Tt is ordered that he be executed according to sentence of said 
military commission on Saturday, June 7th instant, between the hours 
of 8:00 a. M. and 12:00 M., under the direetion of the provost marshal 
of the district of New Orleans; and for so doing, this shall be his suffi- 
cient warrant. 

‘*By command of Major-General BuTLER, Comdg. Department. 
‘Wn. H. WEIGEL, 
“Ist Lieut. and Actg. Asst. Adjutant-General.’’ 


I could not inspire into their dark intellects the same fear to make 
them loyal to me and to my Government as he could to make them 
loyal to him. The result is simple: they took their chances with the 
less rigorous of the two parties, and events have proven that their 
reasoning was correct. I do not hesitate to state that so long as these 
methods are pursued, the same results may be looked for. The Filipino 
will delight in an outward show of Americanism, and gloat inwardly 
over his real loyalty to insurrection. ; 

But this could not stand between me and my duty. They were 
traitors still, and always will be; they are unpunished still, and they 
are American office-holders still. The blanket of charity has been 
thrown over all such, but no charity is extended to the American sol- 
dier. ‘The American youth learns from his mother’s knee that trea- 
son is the most heinous crime that* man can commit against his coun- 
try. Are we to change all this? Is this lesson to be unlearned be- 
cause an officer’s loyalty to his country has caused the enemy harm, 
in saving his command from treachery? 

If this class of traitor is allowed to go free, and is used to prosecute 
the loyal American Army officer for discovering and bringing to light 
his treason, then well may the earnest, faithful officer feel discouraged. 
If subject to secret ‘‘privileges,’’ attacks from men untrained to war’s 
demands and conditions, well may he feel that all the principles taught 
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him must be unbarred when these whispers are made a basis of serious 
charges. 

I feel a debt of gratitude to the convening authority of this court 
for bringing my case before such a jury of my peers. Whatever your 
decision may be, it will be accepted without a murmur; for I have no 
fear of your judgment as to my military conduct. If you believe and 
so declare, that I, in ducking these traitors to get information, under 
the conditions presented to you in this case, have committed an un- 
lawful act, then I shall humbly bow to the inevitable, and shall feel 
that it is the conscientious opinion and mature judgment of twelve 
officers, and that it is entitled to the respect of all men. 

If you do so, I wish to say to you in all frankness, that you will 
change my honest and conscientious interpretation of G. O. 100 of 1863, 
which, according to my humble opinion of that order, confers an ex- 
ceedingly wide latitude upon the commanding officer of a separate 
command in the field, in an enemy’s country, in time of insurrection, 
I felt at the time of my action, and I feel now, that I was endowed 
with very great latitude. I felt, and I have always felt, that the latitude 
given to officers situated as I was should not be curtailed without 
most urgent reasons; reasons strong enough to even over-balance the 
rights of self-defense and the protection of the command. In short, 
this latitude and discretion should not be endangered by criticism 
where support of such criticism can, by any change, operate to 
fetter other officers, not thoroughly acquainted with the facts, in tak- 
ing the initiative. Self-reliance and prompt action are the first duties 
of an officer in anemergency. Let not these be endangered by the fear 
that incidental trifles will be modified, and the results belittled. 

While I am perfectly satisfied to undergo punishment or criticism 
where brother officers award either, yet I am anxious to avoid caus- 
ing injury to our younger generation through a misunderstanding or 
misconstruction in my case. I feel now, and I have always felt, that 
my acts and all of my acts of December 1, 1901, as they affected the 
parties named in the charges against me, were not only legal, but that 
I was fully justified in performing them; thought that I was perform- 
ing a sacred duty, and [ still think so. 

If you, after such deliberation, decide that the powers of a com- 
manding officer of a detached command are to be curtailed in any 
respect from the construction I have announced, I think you should 
make it perfectly clear, so that another who may follow me will not 
go astray in the conscientious performance of what he regards his 
plain, simple duty. 
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Your decision will have a far-reaching effect; it will afect more 
than me in its operation; it will tell every Army officer and every 
soldier in our Army that they will be supported in the future as in the 
past, in the honest execution of their orders; or new ideals must be 
established yet unknown to our service, that will require another in- 
surrection to demonstrate whether they deserve a place among the 
laws and customs of war. 

Again I thank you for your conscientious and strict attention 
to my defense, under what has been to many of you most trying 
circumstances. 4 eo 


A 





GLANDERS AND FARCY. 


By N.S. MAYO, VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, EXPERIMENT STATION, 
KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


LANDERS and farcy are different forms of the same disease. 
When the disease attacks the mucous membrane of the nostrils, 
it is called glanders; when the lymphatic glands of the body, especially 
of the legs, are attacked, the disease is called farey. Glanders is a conta- 
gious disease caused by a germ (bacillus mallei) that attacks horses, 
asses and mules, and can be transmitted to other animals, including man, 
by inoculation through wounds, sores or mucous membranes. The 
germs of glanders do not float through the air. The disease is com- 
monly transmitted from a glandered horse by means of the discharge 
from the nostrils or sores. This discharge contains large numbers of 
germs of glanders, and may be transmitted to another horse directly, 
or by means of watering-troughs, feed-boxes, mangers, hitching-posts, 
equipment or utensils that may be infected with the discharge. It is 
possible that it may be carried by flies. 

Symproms.—Glanders may occur in a mild chronic form, in an 
acute form or attacking the lymphatic glands in the form of farey. In 
the early stages it is often difficult to recognize, especially in the chronic 
form. One of the first symptoms noticed is a discharge from one or 
both nostrils. At first the discharge is thin, sticky, and often resem- 
bles linseed oil;it dries about the nostrils, making them appear smaller 
than usual. As the disease progresses the discharge becomes more 
profuse, thicker, yellowish in color, and sometimes streaked with 
blood. The mucous membrane lining the nose, especially on the 
partition between the nasal chambers, becomes ulcerated. The ul- 
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cers are raw, depressed in the center, with reddish edges. In some 
cases the ulcers may perforate the partition between the nostrils. In 
severe cases the mucous membrane of the nose becomes bluish or slate- 
colored instead of a healthy pink. The lymphatic glands beneath the 
jaw usually enlarge, are firm to the touch, and often seem grown fast 
to the bone. These glands rarely gather and break, as they do in 
distemper. As the disease progresses the animal falls away in flesh, 
gets out of condition, and the coat looks bad. In severe cases there is 
often excessive discharge of urine. 

When the disease attacks the lymphatic glands of the body, it is 
called farey. It is most frequently seen in the region of the hind 
legs, but may occur anywhere on the body. It usually begins with 
firm lumps forming beneath the skin that may attain the size of a hick- 
ory nut or larger, and often occur in a string up and down the inside 
of the hind leg on the course of the large lymphatic vessels. These 
enlarged glands are commonly called farey ‘‘buds.’’ They often 
break and discharge an amber-colored fluid that dries upon the hair. 
These sores do not heal readily and often show a tendency to spread. 

‘TREATMENT.—Glanders and farey are practically incurable, and 
all diseased animals should be destroyed and burned or buried deeply. 
In doubtful cases the disease can be recognized by injecting mallein 
(a chemical product of the glanders germ). If the horse has the dis- 
ease, there will be a rise of temperaturee of two degrees or more, with 
a well-defined swelling at the point of injection. All suspected ani- 
mals should be carefully isolated from others and watered and fed 
from separate receptacles. Infected quarters should be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected by removing and burning all litter and similar 
material. Stalls, mangers and feed-boxes, neckyokes, ete., should bo 
cleaned and scrubbed with a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid in 
water, and when dried, should be whitewashed or painted. Equip- 
ment that cannot be burned can be disinfected by boiling for one hour. 
Persons caring for glandered horses should be careful not to con- 
tract the disease. } 

Manhattan, Kansas, August 19, 1912. 


























THE BREEDING IN CANADA OF HORSES FOR ARMY USE.* 
By J.G. RUTHERFORD. 


HILE the supply of horses suitable for military use has always, 

even in times of peace, been a serious question, the experience 

of our South African troubles has given it an importance altogether new 

and somewhat startling. It has now been clearly shown that troops 

under modern conditions of warfare must be able to move rapidly from 

place to place, and that the mounted soldier has thus an immense 
advantage over the less mobile infantry man. 

This development has led to the purchase by the British Govern- 
ment, during the present campaign, of a very much larger number of 
horses than would otherwise have been required. Nor has the lesson 
been learned by Britain alone; all military nations have been closely 
watching the operations in South Africa, and there is no room for 
doubt that the general demand for horses suitable for army purposes 
will be much greater in the future than in the past. Of the horses 
purchased for use in Africa the Dominion has by no means furnished 
her fair share, although, in addition to those taken by our own con- 
tingents, a considerable number have been picked up in Eastern Can- 
ada by Lieutenant-Colonel Dent, of the Remount Department of the 
British Army. It is not, however, an easy matter at present to ob- 
tain in this country any large number of horses altogether suitable for 
army use. No encouragement to produce them has, until very recently, 
been shown to breeders, and there being no very active home demand 
for any but the very best of the sorts now asked for, they have not 
been bred to anything like the extent of which the country is capable. 
After the visit of Colonel RAVENHILL in 1887, the western ranchers, 
in expectation of a market, went to much trouble and expense in 
securing and importing suitable foundation stock, and as a result 
were successful in producing many first-class cavalry horses. As, 
however, beyond a limited number taken by the Northwest mounted 
police and a few by foreign buyers, there was no sale for them as such, 
the breeders have largely turned their attention to other and, under 
the circumstances, more profitable lines of stock. 

The natural conditions in Canada are, it need hardly be said 
most favorable for the production of the animals wanted, while in the 





* From the Halifax (N.S.) Evening Chronicle, August 16, 1902. 
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event of serious international disturbance Canadian horses would 
always be available for imperial use while it might be impossible to 
procure them in foreign countries. Again, through the medium of 
our great trans-continental railway, they could be shipped from either 
Atlantic or Pacific ports to any part of the world where they might 
be required. 

In view of the strong probability that the demand hitherto lack- 
ing will in the future be such as to warrant the breeding in fair num- 
bers of the horses needed for military use, a brief description of those 
now being sought for and purchased by the agents of the British War 
Office, and a few hints as to how they will be produced, will not be 
out of place. 

They are of three fairly distinct types, as required for artillery, 
cavalry and mounted infantry. 

At the Canadian horse show held in Toronto in April, 1900, the 
Dominion Government gave special prizes for each of these classes; and 
as Lieutenant-Colonel Dent, the imperial remount officer detailed to 
purchase in Canada, was one of the judges, thus making the selections 
authoritative, a description of each first-prize animal, together with its 
measurements, will be appended to the general list of requirements 
in all three divisions. 

THE ARTILLERY HORSE. 

The artillery horse asked for by the army buyer is really a smart, 
active van or express horse on short legs, with plenty of bone and sub- 
stance and enough quality to insure staying power in fairly fast work. 
He should stand from 15-2 to 16 hands, weigh not less than 1,300 Ibs., 
and measure at least 8 inches below the knee and 72:inches in girth. 
Considerable variation in type is permissible, the work of the horse 
artillery demanding greater speed and therefore more warm _ blood 
than are necessary for ordinary field artillery, while in all batteries 
properly horsed the rear and centre pairs are slightly taller and more 
rangy than the wheelers, the latter requiring greater strength and 
substance. The first-prize entry at Toronto last spring was of the 
lighter sort, being in fact the pure-bred hackney mare Cassandra. 
She stood 16 hands, weighed 1325 lbs. and girthed 76 inches. She 
measured 8} inches below the knee and 20} inches round the arm; from 
crest to withers 36 inches, withers to croup 29 inches, croup to tail, an 
important point in all military horses, 19 inches. Although in this 
particular instance the prize went to a hackney, it does not, by any 
means, follow that gun horses should be either wholly or partly of 
that breed. They may be obtained by the judicious use of the thor- 
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oughbred horse on mares of size, substance and action, or by stinting 

good half-bred or strong roadster mares to a biggish hackney or breedy 

coach sire. So long as they show sufficient quality to ensure activity 

and endurance and at the same time meet the requirements as to size 

and substance, the question of pedigree is of secondary importance. 
THE CAVALRY HORSE. 

The cavalry horse is of a somewhat different type, and one at pres- 
ent too rare in Canada, owing to the preference shown by many light 
horse breeders for the American trotting sire, an animal possessing 
but few of the qualities and characteristics of the riding horse. 

Colonel RAVENHILL in his report says: ‘‘A malformation in the 
Canadian horses which might advantageously be brought to the notice 
of breeders is that their quarters are short and very drooping, a serious 
defect in a military horse; indeed, we had to reject as unsuitable a 
considerable proportion on this account. This is not only a great dis- 
sight, but where a mounted soldier has to carry a kit on his horse’s 
back it amounts to an insuperable objection; it has arisen from the to | 
extensive use of the American trotter for stud purposes, this defect 
being very apparent in that horse. This is an additional reason for 
the more continuous introduction of the English thoroughbred, or such 
horses which are very straight in their backs and quarters, with tail 
set on high. 

To get good cavalry horses the thoroughbred sire is almost. indis- 
pensable, as in no other way can the lengthy rein, sloping shoulder, 
deep chest, strong loin and long quarter so necessary in this class be 
obtained with any certainty or regularity. Freedom of movement is 
essential, but high action and great trotting speed are neither required 
nor wanted. Horses of this class should stand not less than 15-1 nor 
more than 15-3, and should measure at least 8 inches below the knee 
and 70 inches in girth. 

The first prize at Toronto was taken by a brown gelding named 
General, said to be by a thoroughbred horse. He was remarkably 
well proportioned weight-carrier of considerable length and great sub- 
stance. His measurements were as follows: height 15-3, cannon bone 
8 inches, arm 21 inches, crest to withers 37 inches, withers to croup 33 
inches, croup to tail 15 inches, girth 74 inches. 

Horses of this stamp can best be procured by the use of selected 
thoroughbred sires on strong halfbred mares, or on the better class of 
roadster mares, or on mares from hackney or coach sires, provided 
they show some blood and quality. On mares having a preponder- 
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ance of warm blood or those showing any inclination to weediness, a 
good hackney horse might be advantageously used. 


THE MOUNTED INFANTRY HORSE. 

The mounted infantry horse for which such an unprecedented 
demand has recently arisen and which is likely to be even more sought 
after if present war conditions continue to prevail is a smaller and 
cheaper animal than either of those already described. He is in fact 
a cob, a strong pony on short legs, with as much quality as can con- 
sistently be looked for in conjunction with the substance required to 
carry an armed man. He must have a fair shoulder and a good back, 
be deep through the heart and stand squarely on good legs well fur- 
nished with bone. In height he may be from 14-1 to 15-1, but 14-3 
is the favorite standard with Lieutenant-Colonel DENT. Strength 
is the great desideratum, but a reasonable amount of activity is 
indispensable. 

The little horse Hero, which took first prize in Toronto, stood 15-1, 
measured 73 inches below the knee and 194 round the arm; from crest 
to withers he was 34 inches, withers to croup 27 inches, croup to tail 15 
inches. He girthed 73 inches, and, as the measurements show. was 
an excellent type of the weight-carrying cob. Such horses can be ob- 
tained by a stout thoroughbred sire from French Canadian or other 
strong pony mares, or by the judicious use of the hackney horse on the 
smaller roadsters and on those little mares too common in Canada, 
resulting from the ill-advised use of the racing or rather sprinting type 
of thoroughbred on light mares of racing or trotting blood or other 
mixed breeding. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

In times of peace no horses are bought at less than four nor more 
than seven years old. 

As regards color, bays, browns, chestnuts and blacks are preferred; 
a few grays are required for speéfal corps, but odd-colored horses are 
not wanted. 

No unsound or seriously blemished horse will be taken; the veter- 
inary examination is fairly strict, but is also strictly fair. Undocked 
horses are preferred, and no horse with a very short tail will be taken. 

In times of war, however, when the demand, as a rule, exceeds 
the available supply, purchasing officers overlook many minor defects, 
provided the animals offered are sound and serviceable, while con- 
forming generally to the requirements of the service. 
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ADVICE TO BREEDERS. 

Breeders on the western ranges will no doubt find it profitable from 
this time forward to devote considerable attention to the production 
of horses especially adapted for military use. 

In the other portions of the Dominion the supply of such horses can 
be enormously increased with but little extra effort or expense on 
the part of the breeder. 

Immense numbers of light horses and ponies are annually bred in 
Canada, of which many when grown are, owing to their nondescript 
character, of but little value. If the breeders of these animals would 
send their lighter mares to pure-bred stallions, of the British breeds, 
intelligently selected with a view to the production of a definite type 
of military horse, a vast improvement in our clean-legged stock would 
speedily manifest itself. 

High prices would then, as now, be easily obtainable for really 
superior animals; most of the others would find ready sale for army 
use, as well as for other purposes, while the misfits and object lessons 
would be less numerous, and, except by comparison, not less valuable 
than they are at present. 





LIBRARY OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT, NEW YORK. 





{From a letter by the Superintendent of the Military 4cademy to the Adjutant General 
of the Army, descriptive of the present work of the Library, the following is an extract. | 


1. A scheme for a logical arrangement of all military books has 
been worked out and a table of contents of such books, on about 2,000 
‘ards, has been made. 

2. The same work has been done, on about 600 cards, for all mil- 
itary maps. 

3. A bibliography of the writings of all graduates of the United 
States Military Academy for a hundred years (1802-1902) has been 
nearly completed. It will contain about 10,000 cards. 

4. Complete author indexes have been made to: 

(a) The Journal of the Military Service Institution of the United 
States, all the volumes, (First Lieutenant, T. A. Roperts, Cavalry). 

(6) THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 
all the volumes (Lieutenant Roperts, Cavalry). 

(c) The Journal of the United States Artillery, (Captain WILLCox, 
Artillery Corps). 
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(d) The publications of the Infantry Society (Lieutenant,;R. C. 
Davis, Seventeenth Infantry). 

This work has been done or is now nearly completed by Army 
officers who volunteered to assist Dr. HOLDEN in this way. 

5. The card catalogue of the library has been improved by adding 
some 2,000 subject cards containing the bibliography regularly 
printed in the Journal of the United States Artillery, 1895 to date. The 
actual work was done by an Army officer who volunteered to work 
under Dr. HoLDEN’s direction (Captain Bow try, Artillery Corps). 

6. The library has begun the collection of material for a history 
of each and every regiment of the United States Army, and espe- 
cially desires to be in communication with the historians of the vari- 
ous regiments. 

7. Manuscript and other material relating to the history of each 
of the wars of the United States has been collected, and much of this 
material is unique. For instance, the library has received manuscript 
diaries of a soldier of the Revolutionary Army (1781), of soldiers of 
1861-65 and of 1898-1900 in Cuba and in the Philippines, and has 
the promise of the diary of at least one general officer of 1898-99 and 
of 1861-65. It has acquired the original manifold order-books of 
the general commanding the Army of Virginia for August and Sep- 
tember, 1862, original military manuscripts of General WINFIELD 
Scott (1820), ete., ete. In respect to the collection of manuscript 
material, it is certain that the usefulness of the library to the Army 
and to the Academy will be much increased in the near future. 
A fire-proof safe has been provided, in which manuscripts can be 
preserved. 

8. Material much of which was forgotten, and some of which was 
entirely unknown, relating to the history of the United States Military 
Academy, has been collected, and a complete bibliography of books, 
manuscripts, articles, pictures, maps, engravings, of West Point (1774- 
1902), is now nearly complete on some 700 cards. 

9. With the assistance of the head of the Military Information 
Division, Adjutant-General’s Office, a complete account of the present 
state of all the military schools of the world is being gathered. 

All this and other such military information is made immediately 
available as soon as received, and this activity contributes to stimu- 
late both officers and cadets to research and study. 

A second use of the library is to supplement each course of study 
in the United States Military Academy. To this end the heads of 
departments have, at the request of the librarian, furnished lists of 
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books]treating subjects studied in the Academy. These books are 
laid ‘out onffour tables—one for each class of cadets—where they may 
befconsulted at any time, and they serve to give cadets a larger view 
of the topics they are studying. During the next academic year, it is 
proposed that the librarian shall instruct cadets of the fourth class on 
the methods of using books as tools, of card cataloguing, etc., ete. 

10. The library has also an important function in adding to the 
general liberal culture of the cadets, and arrangements have been 
made— 

(a) By which they see and handle about 1,500 new volumes of 
the Booklover’s Library each year. 

(b) By which additions to the books owned by the library are 
systematically made, so as to fill notable lacune now existing. 

The library is now the most attractive building on the post, and 
it has already become one of the most useful departments of the 
institution. 





HORSE-MANAGEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
By Masor HECTOR CORBYN, R. F. A. 


AVING closely studied the subject of horse-management in South 

Africa for the last two years under all sorts of conditions and 

over much of its vast area, I venture to offer these notes, which I 

hope may be of some use to my younger brother officers who may 

find themselves responsible for the care and management of artillery 

horses in this portion of our empire, which is likely to become one of 
the most important training-grounds for the British Army. 

The present breed of colonial horse is not fitted for artillery pur- 
poses, so my remarks will apply to the English ’bus horse type and 
the Waler. Of these, I prefer the English ’bus horse, although some of 
the best horses I possess at present are Walers who left India with the 
battery in September, 1899, went through the siege of Ladysmith and 
have never been sick or sorry during two years of heavy campaigning. 
But these are horses of exceptional constitution; they have had the 
advantage of never spending a nigh{ without the comfort of a heavy 
rug, and, being old friends, have had extra care and attention be- 
stowed on them. 


*Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Association. 
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My remarks will also be confinéd to camp life, and will not deal 
with the stabled animal. 

Climate.—The seasons and climate play such an important part in 
this subject, that it may be well to state them here. The sun rises at 
5 a. M. from the middle of November to the middle of December (mid- 
summer), and at 6:50 a.m. from the middle of June to the middle of 
July (mid-winter). It sets at 6 p. M. on the 15th of January, and at 
5:10 p. M. on the 15th of June. The rainy season in the western 
provinces of Cape Colony is the exact converse of that of the eastern 
provinces, Natal, Orange River Colony and Transvaal. In the former 
the rainfall is greatest from May to October, in the latter from October 
to March. In the winter on the high veldt the extremes of heat and 
cold are very great, varying from 80° in the day to 10° at night. 

Horse Sickness.—The greatest scourge in South Africa to the horse- 
owner is ‘‘horse sickness,’’ the most prevalent time for which seems 
to be towards the latter end of the rainy season, when the flowering 
grass is almost at its full growth, and the conditions vary with the 
height of the district above the surrounding water (and not with the 
altitude above sea-level alone) and whether the conformation of the 
locality favors or otherwise the collection of fog and miasma. 

Up to the present, the cause and treatment of horse sickness 
(which equally affects mules) have baffled veterinary science, but ex- 
perience proves that it is wise to adopt the following precautions when 
circumstances permit: 

Grazing, watering and exercise must be avoided between 5 p. M. 
and 9 a.m. the following morning. If horses have to work between 
these hours, give each 4 grains of arsenic daily, but this must not 
be continued for long. Special canvas muzzles (to allow of more 
ventilation than the ordinary nose-bag) have been issued to put on 
between these hours. I always soak these muzzles during the day 
in a weak solution of carbolic acid and water, and put them on damp 
at night. A rag dipped in Stockholm tar and smeared on the nostrils 
night and morning is a good preventive. One large horse-owner in 
Natal assures me he has successfully warded off horse sickness for 
many years by giving his horses twice a week a dessertspoonful of 
powder composed of one part CoopeR’s sheep dip powder to ten parts 
of salt. No doubt the arsenic in the sheep dip is the preventive. 

Grazing must only be allowed after all the dew or fog is off the 
ground, and then only on the highest ground, and never near a stream 
or pan or in a hollow. 

I think horses in gross condition are more readily attacked. | 
have had eleven cases in the last fifteen months, of which four have 
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been officers’ horses. I think this is due to the latter not getting 
perhaps quite as much regular exercise in camp as the battery horses, 
and the grooms being over-anxious to get more than their fair share 
of the forage. The disease may be looked on as fatal. There are 
three kinds of symptoms. With ‘‘dikkop’’ there is much swelling 
on the sides of the neck near the jaw, above the eyes and around the 
lips. The inner membranes of the eyelids assume a livid hue. With 
‘blue tongue’’ the tongue becomes furred and of a purplish red. In 
the other case I have noticed no swelling about the head, but the 
temperature rises rapidly, and the patient generally dies in twenty- 
four hours, frothing and discharging a yellow fluid from the nostrils. 

Strict cleanliness in the horse lines is a great preventive to horse 
sickness. 

Enteric Fever.—Horses also suffer from a peculiar form of enteric 
fever in this country, which one does not meet elsewhere. The symp- 
toms are: loss of appetite; a rapid rise in temperature to 104° or 106°; 
the inner membrane of the eyelid is very yellow with one or two small 
red spots. The post-mortem generally shows ulcers in the large in- 
testine and enlarged liver. The most successful treatment has been 
6 ounces Epsom salts, 1 drachm carbolie acid, 2 drachms chloride of 
ammonia; 4 ounce nitrate of potash, all mixed in a winebottleful of 
water. This drench should be given three times a day. After about 
three days the yellow disappears from the eyelids and the small red 
spots turn to large blackish ones. That is the most dangerous part 
of the illness. As soon as the spots begin to fade away, stop the 
carbolic acid and nitrate of potash, and give 4 drachm carbonate of 
ammonia, 3 ounces Epsom salts, 2 drachms chloride of ammonia, in a 
winebottleful of water, three times a day till the temperature is down 
to normal. The fever and the treatment leave the animal very weak, 
and vegetable (not mineral) tonics must be given to pick him up. 
Before trying this treatment we lost 70 per cent of the cases. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen months, out of fifty cases, only one was fatal. 

Tulip Poison.—Tulip-poisoning is most prevalent during the early 
part of the summer. The wild tulip is a bulb which grows in marshy 
soil and near the banks of streams and pans; it has long, thin tapering 
green leaves, which grow from nine to twelve inches in length and of a 
yellowish tinge towards the base. The plant is only poisonous during 
its young stage, before the flower appears, and when it is naturally 
difficult for a horse to recognize it. When the flower appears, horses 
will nearly always avoid the plant. . 

The first symptoms of tulip-poisoning are: violent colic; loss of ap- 
petite; injected membranes and tympagitis; in bad cases the symp- 
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toms last about five hours and thé patient dies. The best treatment 
is to remove the poison by giving a pint of linseed oil and mild pur- 
gatives, followed by 4-ounce doses of Epsom salts. A good prevent- 
ive to tulip-poison (when it can be carried out) is to give the ashes 
of the charred bulb as a powder; but this is not a cure. 

Skin Disease.—Isolated cases of skin disease are sure to appear in 
every unit, no matter what precautions are taken; and when an animal A. 
is attacked, the best treatment is a pint of linseed oil followed by 2- 
ounce doses of sulphur twice a day. The skin must be washed with 
soap and warm water and dressed with any disinfectant. One gallon 
creosote, sheep dip, perchloride of mercury, can be procured from sick- 
horse depots; but a strong solution of tobacco juice has an equally 
beneficial effect. 

Teeth.—Horses’ teeth appear to be particularly liable to get sharp 
and uneven in this country, and they must be closely watched, and 
the sharp edges kept down with the rasp. 

The Membrane.—A doctor called in to a patient generally begins by 
looking at the tongue. With a horse we generally first examine the 
membrane of the eyelid to tell us what is wrong. There is a great 
knack in doing this so as to expose the whole surface of the membrane. 
To look at the near eye, stand on the near side, put the forefinger of 
the right hand on the top eyelid near the front, and push the finger 
boldly forwards and upwards between the eyeball and socket, then ae 
press down the lower eyelid with the thumb of the same hand, and the 
whole surface of the membrane will stand out clear. To look at the 
off eye, stand on the off side and use the left hand. 

Rations.—The usual ration for English horses is 12 lbs. of oats and 
(when obtainable) 10 to 12 lbs. of hay. For mules 8 lbs. oats and 8 
Ibs. hay, or more generally mealies in lieu of oats. One can always 
exchange bran and compressed forage for oats. I have often been 
able to get mealie meal, Kaffir corn, green mealies and linseed cake, and 
I believe greatly in a change of diet occasionally. The best feed is 
8 lbs. oats, 2 lbs. bran, 2 lbs. compressed forage, 4 ounces salt, all mixed 
together (occasionally substituting 2 lbs. crushed mealies for oats). 
The Government ration of half an ounce salt is not nearly sufficient. 
Once a week give a hot bran mash of 3 lbs. with } 0z. of nitre. The 
compressed forage is full of good nourishment and makes the horses 
masticate their oats; and often when a horse is off his feed and will 
not look at oats or bran, he will make quite a good meal off this forage. 
If mealies have to be given whole, they should be given as a separate 
feed (at night for preference) and not mixed with oats, because in mas- 
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ticating the large mealies the oats are apt to slip through the teeth 
into the stomach in their whole state. Linseed oil can be obtained 
in 5-gallon tins from any sick-horse depot, and should be given to any 
horse that is poor or wrong in his coat. He should first be given a 
pint in a drench, then after two days an ounce in each morning and 
evening feed until his appearance alters. 

Digestion.—Before laying down a routine for stable management 
it is well to consider a horse’s digestion and make it one’s object to get 
the greatest amount of nutritious value out of the grain ration. The 
grain, after being fairly well masticated and mixed with saliva, is 
carried into the stomach, where it remains for about an hour before 
being passed into the smaller gut. It is during the passage of the 
food through this smaller gut that the greatest amount of nutriment 
is taken up by the absorbents and blood-vessels and passed into the 
system. Once the food passes into the larger gut only about one-sixth 
of the nutritive properties are taken into the system. Our object, 
therefore, is to keep the food as long as possible in the smaller gut 
and let digestion go on as slowly as Nature intends it to, and not to 
hurry this process by filling the stomach with hay, grass or water too 
soon after the grain ration; for the latter will be forced through the 
smaller gut too quickly by the bulk of less useful food behind it and 
most of its nutritious properties will be wasted. 

For this reason I don’t think the system we so often adopt at home, 
of filling up the hay-racks at the same time that we give the oats, is a 
sound one. Violent exercise too soon after the grain ration will 
have the same evil effect of forcing the food too quickly through the 
smaller gut. 

Routine in Camp.—In standing camp and during the healthy part 
of the hot weather I find the following the best hours for routine: re- 
veille, 5:45; half feed (14 lbs.) at 5:50; exercise (and twice a week 
drill order) at 6:45; water and feed (3 lbs.) 8:15; men’s breakfast 
8:30; stables 9:15; grazing 10:15 to 12; water 12:15; feed (3 lbs.) 
12:30; grazing 2:15 to 4; water 4:15; stables 4:30; feed (3 Ibs.) 5 p. M.; 
half feed (14 lbs.) at 8 p.m. If there is a hay ration, it is all given at 
9:15 p.m. The above is assuming that the water and grazing are about 
half a mile from camp. In winter and, during the unhealthy or horse 
sickness season: reveille 6 a. M.; feed 6:15; short stable hour 7; 
men’s breakfasts 7:30; exercise 8:30; water and about one-third of 
the hay at 10:15; stables 10:45. The remainder as before, except that 
a full feed of 3 lbs. is given at 8 p. Mm. If grazing is available, it can be 
carried out from 2:15 to 4 P. M. 
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Where grazing is far from camp, in the hot weather routine the 
horses can remain out from 10:15 to 3; but they should be watered 
again on their way to graze, and the feed which they miss at mid-day 
should be divided up and added to the remaining feeds. 

By carrying out the above routines I have not had one single case 
of severe colic during the last twelve months. 

Ezxercise—The horses should get at least five minutes’ trotting 
during each half-hour that they are out, and no exercise should be 
allowed without saddles. An hour and a half a day is sufficient in 
addition to the exercise they get going to and fro for watering and 
grazing. 

Watering.—Never allow horses to be watered without first taking 
out the big bits and slackening the girths. They should also be 
watered in batches, and no horse allowed to leave the watering-place 
till the last of his batch has finished drinking. An officer should 
invariably accompany the horses to water and personally superintend 
this most important duty. 

The marked attention which gunners have always paid to the 
‘‘watering order’’ has been a constant subject of comment and ap- 
proval during the war. 

A wretched thirsty Argentine, ridden into a stream, in his anxiety 
to drink hits his big bit against the stones at the bottom and flings 
up his head, only to be kicked in the ribs and driven on (still thirsty) 
with the remark: ‘‘Oh, yer won’t drink, won’t yer?’’ This sight has 
been, and is, alas! one of nearly everyday occurrence, and yet some 
corps wonder why their horses are unfit. 

Marching.—On the line of march, the current day’s ration is car- 
ried on the horse. In order to lighten the nose-bags, one sack of corn 
per subdivision is strapped on to the perch of each ammunition 
wagon. Two days’ supplies are carried in the battery transport 
wagons, and the remainder by the supply column. I have so often 
been unable to get bran on the march that I always make it a rule 
to start with one complete day of bran per horse in lieu of oats as part 
of the two days’ battery reserve. A good sack of salt and some bales 
of compressed forage should also be carried in the battery transport 
wagons, and the supply officer should be asked to carry a large supply 
of compressed forage for the use of the battery. When salt is scarce, 
I have often obtained quite large quantities of it from the supply 
officer from the boxes in which the bacon is packed. 

The system one adopts in India of having a line orderly, who is 
responsible for all forage, and makes out all the feeds into the nose- 
bags, gives the best results. 
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Routine on the March.—Cireumstances vary so much according to 
the length of march, the amount of fighting one has to do, the scarcity 
or otherwise of water, etc., that it is impossible to lay down a fixed 
routine; but the following points may be studied. Water whenever 
you can, only remember that if you do so too soon after a feed of grain, 
the latter will not properly nourish the system. It is better to reserve 
a good big feed of oats for the last thing at night, when all is quiet 
and digestion takes place under the most favorable conditions. Never 
miss an opportunity of taking out the bits to graze, even during the 
shortest halts, and draw up your carriages on the best grass. 

With a little practice, when the horses are grazing, you can guaran- 
tee to have your battery on the move in little over a minute from the 
order to ‘‘bit up.’’ You may safely graze in wet grass (during the 
healthy season), even if it rains all day ;but choose the highest ground. 

The most suitable hour to march for mounted troops is at sun-rise. 
Assuming this to be 6 a. M., have reveille at 4:45; feed 4:50; break- 
fast 5; ‘‘boot and saddle’’ (before which no horse rugs are removed) 
at 5:30. On arrival in camp (having watered) take off all the harness 
at once and do sufficient grooming to dry the horses thoroughly, espe- 
cially the backs; then turn out to graze. Have ‘‘evening stables’ 
after watering, about an hour before sunset. 

The orderly officer should always go round at each feed when the 
nose-bags are on and report any horses not feeding. Any horse that 
is done up after his march and refuses his feed should get a carbonate 
of ammonia ball—this is a 2-drachm dose done up in a capsule. A 
good supply of these is carried in the veterinary chest. 

Shoeing.—Mail-eart drivers in this country have told me that when 
their horses’ time is up for shoeing, they remove the shoes and let 
them run unshod (doing their usual work) until Nature takes down 
what the rasp would otherwise do. Then the shoes are put on. I 
have tried this with great suecess. The majority of horses run unshod 
from two to three weeks, others (about 3 per cent.) run only a few 
days; one mare (a wheeler) never requires shoeing, and the hoof is 
unchipped, being like iron. We found the English remounts used to 
suffer a good deal from corns. Since adopting the above system, all 
tendency to corns has disappeared, all sand-cracks have vanished, and 
by this short period of frog pressure and natural expansion the feet 
have become altogether more healthy. Of course the feet must be 
watched and rough edges and splinters of hoof removed. I don’t 
know how this would work in England, but it is worth a trial. ‘The 
economy alone (if it answers) is obvious. 
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Clipping.—I consider clipping is most important—but no hair is 
removed below the stifle and elbow, and the heels are left untrimmed. 
The latter is a sure preventive to cracked heels. If all the hair is 
left on the heels and fetlocks, horses may safely be taken into streams 
to water without subsequently drying the heels. 

Rugs.—Heavy horse rugs are of the greatest importance, and their 
use adds most materially to the conditioning and health of the horses. 
I hold that about a quarter of the grain ration for horses without rugs 
in cold weather is consumed entirely in keeping out the cold which the 
heavy blanket would otherwise do; and if I had to choose between 
carrying a heavy rug or cutting my horses two pounds of oats daily, I 
would unhesitatingly give up that amount of food for the comfort of 
the rug in cold weather. 

Mules.—There is no animal which repays one more for a little 
trouble and care, or who will pile on condition quicker than a mule; 
and as so much of one’s comfort on the march depends on the trans- 
port keeping well up and getting in early, a few remarks on mule- 
management may not be out of place to conclude this paper. 

Each team is fed in a canvas trough fixed to the pole of the wagon. 
I have found that the mule-drivers can be trusted to feed their own 
teams, and it is best to hand the daily allowance of grain over to them. 
They divide this into three portions, giving a third at sundown, a 
third at midnight, and a third at daylight. They graze all day when 
they are not at work. A mule will not drink until the sun is well up, 
and he is more particular about his water than a horse. During a 
long trek he must always ‘‘outspan’’ for a couple of hours in the 
middle of the day to water and graze. They should not be tied to- 
gether while grazing. Each wagon has a team of ten mules, and is in 
charge of two Cape boys or Kaffirs, termed ‘‘the driver’’ and ‘‘the 
leader.’’ A good driver never touches his mules with the whip, and 
you should never allow irresponsible persons to flog the mules going 
over a difficult drift. This is a most prevailing custom in South Africa 
amongst men composing the baggage guard. 

Grooming has a most beneficial effect on a mule’s condition, and 
should be insisted on once a day. A non-commissioned officer of the 
battery should be told off to superintend the transport, and I find the 
natives work better for him than they do for a civilian conductor. 

Dundee, Natal. 


























REVOLVER PRACTICE IN SWEDEN.* 


REPORTED BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILLIAM R. LIVERMORE, Corps oF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED States MILITARY ATTACHE, COPENHAGEN AND STOCKHOLM. 


CAVALRY. 
HE practice in shooting for the cavalry is essentially the same as 
that for the infantry, excepting that the cavalry do not carry 
their knapsacks. 

They are practiced in estimating distances when mounted, as well 
as dismounted. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE DRILLS. 
RECRUIT SHOOTING. 

Gallery shooting is conducted according to a prescribed table, but 
the requirements of this table may be increased by order of the com- 
manding officer. One hundred cartridges per man are allowed for these 
drills. 

The school shooting for the cadre recruits comprises seven scores 
of 5 shots each, at ranges from 100 to 300 meters, firing at the school 
target; requirements, all shots to be hits, and 3 of the hits in each 
seore to be in the bull’s-eye or in ring 4. 

Five scores of individual and detachment applied practice, at the 
one-third and half figures, at 100, 200 and 300 meters, and at tar- 
get 6, at 400 and 600 meters. The first two shots in each of the 
first four scores are delivered individually, and the last three by the 
squad in line, each man firing at his own target. In the fifth score 
the men of the squad all fire at the same target. 

Twelve shots, 5 lying, 5 kneeling and 2 standing, are fired in com- 
petitive shooting at the school target. Requirements, 25 points. 
One hundred and twenty cartridges are allowed each man. 

REVOLVER PRACTICE. 

The course of instruction consists of preparatory drills, and firing 
with loaded ammunition. 

PREPARATORY DRILLS. 

The preparatory drills are divided into: handling the revolver 
positions, ete., loading and unloading, pointing, aiming, pulling the 

trigger, and firing with blank cartridges. ~ 


*From “Target Practice Systems Abroad,” published by the Military Information 
Division, War Department, 
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Handling.—After the recruit has been taught the mechanism of 
the revolver and the use of its several parts, he is taught to take the 
positions ‘‘revolver in’’ and “revolver out.’’ In the former the ; Dp 
pistol is in its holster; in the latter, as shown in Figure 10. 

Loading and Unloading are then practiced from the position of 
“revolver out.’’ 

Pointing.—The recruit is taught to take the position with his 
revolver cocked, the arm extended, and the line of sight horizon- 
tal, ete. 
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Aiming.—The line of sight, etc., is explained to the recruit. As 
the revolver is, in general, used only for short ranges, not over 40 
meters, the point of aim is for all distances taken at the upper 
part of the enemy’s body. This point is marked on the target (Fig. 
7) by an ordinar¥ patch or paster used to cover the bullet holes. 
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The revolver is then set on its stand (Fig. 8), the line of sight di- 
rected upon the bottom of the patch at a distance of 10 meters, and 
each man is called in turr to see how it is pointed. 

Each man is then taught to place the revolver himself, and criti- 
cise the posit‘on taken by the others. 

They are then taught to aim with support. The man first takes 
the position of ‘‘aim,” and then the support is brought under his hand 




















FIG. 9. 

(Fig. 9). He is then told to retain the aim as long as possible, and 
when either his arm or eye is tired, or when so commanded, to take 
position of ‘‘revolver out.”’ 

The same exercise is then repeated without the rest. 

The instructor must not allow the pistol to be pointed at his own 
eye, in order to test accur acy of the aim; but it may be pointed against 
the image of his eye in a mirror. 
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Pulling the Trigger—So much depends upon skill in pulling 
the trigger without disturbing the aim that these exercises should be 
repeated frequently at unexpected moments, as well as at the time 
expressly set apart for the purpose. 

The instructor first explains how to pull steadily with the finger 
without disturbing the aim or moving any other part of the body; 
first with support (Fig. 9), and then without. If he can not keep the 
sight on the target long enough to pull the trigger gradually, he is 
taught to come to the position of ‘‘revolver out’’ and rest. 





Fic. 10. 


The recruit is then instructed to combine the movements of point- 
ing, aiming, ete., by command, and then go through the motions of 
firing one, two, three, etc., shots by command; finally, at the com- 
mand ‘‘Fire,’’ to go through the motions of firing six shots. 


FIRING WITH BLANK CARTRIDGES. 


This is practiced to accustom the recruit to the report of the 
piece. Sometimes, without the knowledge of the recruit, the cart- 
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ridges are not all loaded, so that his unsteadiness will be more 
evident. 
Each man fires 3 blank cartridges with support, and 3 without. 


FIRING WITH LOADED AMMUNITION. 


These exercises are at first conducted under the most favorable 
circumstances of weather, light, etc., and nothing is permitted to dis- 
turb the recruit in his first effort. 





Fia. 11. 


The target is a colored figure of a soldier (Fig. 7). A hit within 
the inner oval line (bull’s-eye) counts 3; the next, 2; on the figure, 1. 

The men come up in turn and fire after the instructor has given 
the command, ‘‘ Point; aim; fire 1 (2, 3, ete.) shots,’’ or simply ‘‘ Fire. ”’ 
If not otherwise specified, 6 shots are fired in succession. After all 
are fired and the man comes back to the position of ‘‘revolver in,’’ 
the instructor commands ‘‘Forward.’’ They go to the target and 
the shots are marked and covered (see figures). 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE EXERCISES. 
Officers and Underofficers.—Captains and older underofficers can 
be excused from the school-shooting drills. 





PRIZE SHOOTING AND PRIZES. 

General Rules.—Prize shooting is held by each regiment and 
corps or battalion. 

The right to take part in the regimental competitions is limited 
to 40, in the ‘‘corps’’ or battalion to 20, of the men who have fulfilled 
the requirements of the school shooting at the regimental meetings, 
and made the highest number of points in precision drills. If neces- 
sary for the selection, preliminary competitions may be held. 

Prize Shooting.—Prize shooting takes place during the regimental 
meeting on a day when the conditions of air, weather, etc., are as 
favorable as possible, and when those who take part have not recently 
been fatigued by long field maneuvers, ete. 

The prize shooting is arranged and conducted like a precision drill 
‘‘with point calculation,’’ excepting that no pack is carried; that 
officers are detailed for detachment commanders and as chiefs for the 
markers, and that to each target an underofficer is detailed to watch 
the markers. 

Prizes.—The prizes are: 

Shooting medals of silver to wear on the breast; 

Shooting marks, two crossed rifles of red cloth, to wear on the 
right forearm; and 

Money prizes, and, as a distinction and reward for good distance 
judges, a five-pointed star on red cloth, to wear on the right forearm. 

For distribution as money prizes each regiment receives annually 
300 kronor, for four prizes of 20 kronor, eight prizes of 10 kronor and 
twenty-eight prizes of 5 kronor. 

Each corps or battalion receives annually 150 kronor, for two 
prizes of 20 kronor, four prizes of 10 kronor and fourteen prizes of 
5 kronor. 

A ‘‘shooting medal’? is given to the one who at the prize shooting 
makes 45 points, or who in two succeeding years gots 43 points, if he 
has not already a medal. 

Shooting badges are also given to those who receive shooting medals 
and to those who in two successive years have fulfilled the require- 
ments of the school shooting at the regimental meetings, and _re- 
ceived at least 40 points in precision shooting. 

Those who receive this mark of distinction are called marksmen. 
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Money prizes are given to all who, at a prize shooting, make at 
least 30 points. 

Money prizes not distributed may, by order of the regimental com- 
mander, be divided between the ‘‘distance judges.’’ 

The distribution of prizes takes place in the presence of the whole 
regiment, corps, or battalion. : 

Records and reports are required of all kinds of shooting. 

REVOLVER PRACTICE FOR OFFICERS AND UNDEROFFICERS. 


ns 




















, |Distance | Number ij 
No. in of Manner of Shooting. Requirements. 
Meters. | Shots. 
1 10 3  |With support, point of aim marked...)Allin the figure. 
2 10 3  |Without support, point of aim marked|A1]l in the figure. 
3 20 3  |With support, point of aim marked...|Allin the figure. 
+ 20 3  |Without support, point of aim marked)All in the figure. 
5 30 3 |With support, point of aim marked.../All in the figure. 
6 30 3 |Without support, point of aim marked|A]l in the figure. 
Ui | 15 3  |With support. point of aim marked...|Ail in the figure. 
8 | 15 3 |Without support, point of aim marked|All in the figure. 








In exercises 7 and 8 the weapon is used as a self-coecker, and the 
time for each exercise is limited to 10 seconds at the most. 

Anyone who does not qualify must, in a subsequent year, repeat 
the preparatory exercises as well as those in this table. Any one who 
has qualified is excused from preparatory exercises and practices ac- 
cording to a program drawn up by the chief of the regiment, with 
the restriction that the target shall be the figure of a soldier, and that 
6 shots shall be fired with the revolver used as a self-coeker and within 
the specified time. 

MISCELLANEOUS ‘TROOPS, 

Special tables are prepared for cavalry sergeants and musicians, 
men of field artillery, the field telegraph companies, for the train 
and for the hospital troops. 

In all cases, except for the officers and underofficers, those. men 
who do not qualify shall, whenever there may be an opportunity, 
repeat the exercises preceded by the preparatory exercises. 

PRIZE SHOOTING, 

Prize competitions are held annually for each field telegraph com- 
pany, and each company of hospital troops. 

Prizes.—Vor each field telegraph company one of 20° kronor, one 
of 10 kronor and three of 5 kronor. 

For each hospital company one of 10 kronor and one of 5 kronor. 











IN DEFENSE OF THE ARMY. 


N the course of an address in Springfield, Mass., September 2, 1902; 

President RoosEVELT said: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen: The men who went to Cuba were your 
brothers, sons, kindred, neighbors. The men who served in the Phil- 
ippines in the uniform of the American Army have been again your 
brothers, sons and neighbors. Last night I spent at Northfield. Two 
centuries and over ago Northfield was the frontier, and we have Mass- 
achusetts now because we were not afraid to expand then, and we are 
not afraid to expand now. Our destiny unexpectedly took us to the 
Philippines. I don’t suppose any of us, when you and I, my com- 
rades, went down to Cuba, thought much of the Philippines, and did not 
know much about them. I did not. We got there. We found that 
we had a job to do, and we did it. (A voice: ‘‘That’s right; and did it 
well.’’) And did it well? Yes. That’s good, and much more. We 
have no apologies to make for it. Our soldiers in the Philippines 
have been attacked because occasionally one of them did something 
wrong. Wherever it has been possible to find him out, the offender 
has been punished. And I ask you, when they blame overmuch UNcLi 
Sam’s men in blue fighting for their lives against a treacherous foe 
in the heart-breaking work of jungle warfare, if our critics remem- 
bered, in speaking of the occasional shortcomings of the men who did 
wrong under the stress of such terrible temptation, that we are not 
altogether immaculate at home? I would be sorry to have any one 
of our cities, even the best, even Springfield, judged by the record of 
its police courts. If you paid attention purely to that, you could make 
it a pretty bad showing for any city in the land. Occasionally sol- 
diers in the Philippines did wrong, but on the whole the men who for 
three years in those islands have followed the flag of the United States 
have added a new page to the honor-roll of the nation. I think, howev- 
er, that troops of ours never warred under greater difficulties than those 
in the Philippines. Troops of ours have warred against more danger- 
ous foes, but never in a climate under conditions which called for such 
resolute perseverance on the part of the men. In the steaming heat 
of the tropic jungles, starving, footsore, so weary that they dropped 
to sleep in the mud wherever they happened to fall down; at every 
step fearing ambush from a foe who was felt before he was seen, and 
among a population that greeted with friendliness the oncoming troops 
and seized the stragglers and put them to death by treachery—those 
men had, indeed, a heavy burden to bear, and I think that the men 
who sat at home could have afforded to be more lenient in bearing 
judgment against them.’’ 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


SPecIAL ORDERS, HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, July 16, 1902. 


No. 166. 


Extract. 
* * * * * * * * 


30. By direction of the Secretary of War, a board of officers, to 

consist of— 

Major Smitu 8. Leacu, Corps of Engineers; 

Major Henry A. GREENE, U. S. Infantry, Assistant Adjutant- 

General ; 

Major Henry M. ANprREws, Artillery Corps; 

Major Wiuu1aM D. Beacu, Tenth Cavalry; 

Captain JosePH T. Dickman, Eighth Cavalry; 
is appointed to meet at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on Monday, July 
21, 1902, to prepare a course of instruction for the General Service 
and Staff College adapted to the period of one year. 

It having been impracticable to develop the instruction contem- 
plated in the officers’ schools at posts in the brief time which has 
elapsed since the publication of General Orders, No. 155, November 
27, 1901, from this office, the seleetion of officers as contemplated in 
that order can not now be made. 

Two buildings, containing forty-eight sets of quarters of two 
rooms and a bath each, will be allotted for the use of the class, each 
officer being assigned to one room. It is impracticable to make any 
provision for families of student-officers at this time. 

* * * * * * * * 

By command of Lieutenant-General MILEs. 

H.C. Corsin, 
Adjutant-General, 
Major-General, U. S. Army. 

May 7, 1881, is the date of a General Urder issued by the late 
General WiLL1AM T. SHERMAN, commanding the Army of the United 
States, directing the establishment, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, of 
a school for a more thorough and practical education of the junior 
officers of the Army. Owing to many preliminaries required for an 
undertaking of this character, final organization was not effected until 
December of that year. The school was given the official designa- 
tion of ““The School of Application for Infantry and Cavalry.’’ 
The institution grew in importance to the Army, and benefi- 
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cial to those attending its course of instruction. Its operation 
continued without interruption until the declaration of war with 
Spain. The War Department closed the school, and was not ena- 
bled to reopen it until September 1, 1902. In the meantime the 
name of the school had been changed from the original designation 
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COL. J. A. AUGUR, TENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 


to “The United States Infantry and Cavalry School,’’ and it is 
now known as ‘‘The General Service and Staff College.’’ 

The formal re-opening was the occasion of some ceremony. 
This consisted of reading the War Department’s Order, by Colonel 
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Jacos A. Aucur, Tenth U. 8. Cavalry, Commandant,* and an address 
by Major SsirH S. Leacu, Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army, As- 
sistant Commandant, to the instructors and student officers, who were 
assembled for the purpose in Pope Hall. 


ADDRESS BY MAJOR S. S. LEACH, C. E. 

The College Staff have thought, it fitting that our new relation- 
ship of instructors and instructed should begin with a brief general 
statement of the object and aims of the General Service and Staff 
College, of means it is proposed to employ and the results we hope to 
reach; a candid statement, in,ghort, of what you are to expect of us 
and what we shall expect of you. 

The importance of the technical education of Army officers has 
not been unreservedly admitted until now. It is true that the coun- 
try has for a hundred years supported a Military Academy, nor have 
there ever been wanting soldiers and statesmen who appreciated the 
necessity of military education and who voiced their convictions in 
emphatic terms. The several States have expended considerable 
sums in maintaining militia, in a few cases with good results, never 
with the best results, and usually with no results at all, because the 
real object has not been military education and the actual influences 
working on the legislatures have had no connection with or desire for 
such education. 

These indications of interest in military education have been su- 
perficial only, and in spite of them the fundamental belief of the 
people has been that any man who wants to fight can do it; that the 
disposition to fight is adequate preparation ‘for it; that a desire to 
become an oificer of the Army qualifies any citizen to pursue that 
career. 

From this fallacy an awakening has come. Its causes are too ob- 
vious to require detailed statement. It has been borne in upon our 
people that something unpleasant might have happened to us recent- 
ly had we met a trained enemy instead of one more untrained than 
ourselves. Public sentiment instead of tolerating military education, 
now demands it. Supported by this demand, the Secretary of War 
has been prompt to formulate a plan for the systematic education 
and training of officers, of which the General Service and Staff College 
is an important part. 

You are acquainted with the General Order which establishes the 
instructional scheme for the Army, and have noted that it embodies 
three principal elements: First, instruction at posts in what may be 


*Colonel AuGUR was relieved from duty as Commandant September 11, 1902, and Colone) 
C. W. Miner, Sixth Infantry, is Commandent at present. 
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called the primary branches of military education; second, the Gen- 
eral Service and Staff College, to which those who show themselves 
most receptive at posts will be sent for advancement through what 
may be called a secondary stage; and finally, the War College, to 
which those who distinguish themselves here will be sent for that 
higher training which is requisite to fit officers for high commands and 
for the most important staff duties. 

You observe the selective principle which is the basis of the sys- 
tem. Only those who, in each stage, give evidence of zeal and capac- 
ity are advanced to the next. The work in the first and second 
grades must be conducted with a double objective; the instruction 
given and the methods of giving it must be adapted not only to the 
student-officer’s immediate advancement, but to the determination 
as well of the probability of his future success. We are equally con- 
cerned with your present achievement and your future promise. We 
cannot judge you wholly by what you know at the end of the course, 
but must take into consideration the amount that you knew at the 
beginning and the difference between the two, for that is the best in- 
dex of what you are likely to do in the future. It is our duty to 
send forward to the War College the men who will probably be best 
equipped when they leave that institution, rather than those who will 
know the most when they arrive there. It will be necessary for each 
of you to do his best. If you do less than your best here and now, 
we shall be obliged to assume that you will do less than your best 
hereafter and elsewhere. 

In the field assigned to the General Service and Staff College lies 
the preparation for a wide range of duties which any officer may be 
called upon to perform, and which every competent officer must be 
qualified to perform. Each student-officer will derive immediate and 
practical benefit from the course here. At the same time he will 
have an opportunity to present his claims to further advancement 
and to disclose what he can do in the future if the greater advan- 
tages of the War College be given him. It will be our duty to esti- 
mate your performance here considered in both these aspects. It is 
the business of this College to fit all of its student-officers for the per- 
formance of the duties which may devolve upon them in their pres- 
ent grades, and also to designate those who are likely to make the 
best officers in higher grades and for the most important duties. We 
cannot ignore any trait, habit or characteristic, moral, mental, phys- 
ical or social, which militates against the future usefulness or efficien- 
cy of an officer. We shall be obliged to take cognizance, not only of 
success in lectures, recitations and practical exercises, but of all mat- 
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ters of bearing and behavior which go to make up the officer and 
gentleman. No restraint will be imposed other than that imposed 
upon all officers of all garrisons. An officer is expected to exercise 
restraint over others, not to require it himself. We prefer to observe 
you under the conditions of your future service. 

The General Service and Staff College is new in name only. At 
the outbreak of the Spanish War the Infantry and Cavalry School, 
located at this post, had reached a high stage of development and suc- 
cess. The College is nothing more than the Infantry and Cavalry School 
enlarged in scope and co-ordinated with the post schools below, and 
the War College above it. The plant of the school is here, its records 
of methods pursued are here, its traditions are implanted here. A 
former Assistant Commandant is here to direct the opening of the 
College. One of its lat heads of department is a member of the Col- 
lege Staff. Two other former heads of department assisted in fram- 
ing the course you are to pursue this year. Several of the graduates 
of its best period are on the list of Assistant Instructors of the Col- 
lege. It is no crude experiment, this first year’s course at the Gen- 
eral Service and Staff College. It offers you the ripe product of 
study and experience. You may be assured that what you are asked 
to do can be done if you try. Others have done the same things be- 
fore you. Nothing in the course is guess-work. Every part of it has 
been thoroughly tested in practice and is known to be a good way, 
and believed to be the best way of imparting to you some knowledge 
which you ought to possess or some skill which you need to acquire. 

The course adopted for this year is not the one which will be per- 
manently taught. To avoid the loss of a year’s time, the Secretary 
of War has seen fit to depart from his plan, so far as the composition 
of this class is concerned. Instead of having been selected from the 
post schools, which is impossible at this time, you have been taken 
en bloc from the lineal list intwo arms and two grades. These condi- 
tions have been given due weight in framing the course you are to 
pursue, which includes much that will hereafter be taught at posts 
and omits some things that are very desirable to be taught here, and 
will be taught later, but for which there is not time this year. 

The material of the class is less homogeneous than is usual in a 
group assembled for concurrent instruction. Its members differ more 
in age, experience and preparation than would be permissible in any 
well-organized institution of learning. It is not possible to offer a 
separate course for each man or for a group of men. All must trav- 
erse the same ground, even though attainments and capacity widely 
differ. What is new to some may be familiar to others. What is 
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easy for one may be difficult for another. This condition will be met 
so far as possible, and we hope adequately, by the methods of in- 
struction adopted, which should enable each student-officer to make 
a record commensurate with his natural ability and with the time 
and efforts he gives to his work. It will be the aim of the College to 
make it possible for each student-officer to use his whole time and 
use it profitably. Those who are doing their best and ask for help 
will never ask in vain. Those who are able and anxious to go be- 
yond the minimum requirements of the course will receive every en- 
couragement and assistance in doing so. ‘The idle, whatever their 
ability or whatever their proficiency, will be regarded with disfavor. 
There is no officer eligible to detail to this College who is so brilliant 
or so learned that he can come here and waste his time without 
failing in his duty to himself and to the country. 

No more need be said, I think, of our relations to each other. I 
hope they may prove profitable to you and pleasant to us all. Some- 
thing may properly be added as to our common relation to the serv- 
ice at large and to the country. 

In a recent General Order—No. 85, c. s.—the Secretary of War 
has given most emphatic expression to the great importance of the 
new scheme of military instruction and training, and of his keen so- 
licitude for its success. ‘This stirring appeal addressed to the officers 
of the Army we may safely interpret as a peremptory order. No ex- 
planation will be accepted from any of us for failure to do all that is 
in his power to make his allotted part in the scheme a success. Those 
who are appointed to teach and those who are selected to learn will 
each and equally be held to a strict accountability. We are not 
called upon to do a certain specified amount. We are ordered to do 
all that is possible, and any one of: us who may become conscious that 
he might have done more must stand self-convicted of not having 
done enough, and having by so much neglected his duty. 

A wave of popular support has made possible the inception of 
this scheme. Only a continuance of that support can give it perma- 
nent life. The people must know of our work, and know it favora- 
bly, or they will not provide the means to make it effective. The 
post schools require no appropriation, and may be left out of the ac- 
count. The War College is not yet organized, and cannot demon- 
strate its usefulness until it is ready to work and has material to work 
upon. For the present, the task of exhibiting the advantages of the 
system, of attracting attention and creating a favorable impression, 
rests mainly upon this College. 
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easy for one may be difficult for another. This condition will be met 
so far as possible, and we hope adequately, by the methods of in- 
struction adopted, which should enable each student-officer to make 
a record commensurate with his natural ability and with the time 
and efforts he gives to his work. It will be the aim of the College to 
make it possible for each student-officer to use his whole time and 
use it profitably. Those who are doing their best and ask for help 
will never ask in vain. Those who are able and anxious to go be- 
yond the minimum requirements of the course will receive every en- 
couragement and assistance in doing so. ‘The idle, whatever their 
ability or whatever their proficiency, will be regarded with disfavor. 
There is no officer eligible to detail to this College who is so brilliant 
or so learned that he can come here and waste his time without 
failing in his duty to himself and to the country. 

No more need be said, I think, of our relations to each other. I 
hope they may prove profitable to you and pleasant to us all. Some- 
thing may properly be added as to our common relation to the serv- 
ice at large and to the country. 

In a recent General Order—No. 85, ¢. s.—the Secretary of War 
has given most emphatic expression to the great importance of the 
new scheme of military instruction and training, and of his keen so- 
licitude for its suecess. This stirring appeal addressed to the officers 
of the Army we may safely interpret as a peremptory order. No ex- 
planation will be accepted from any of us for failure to do all that is 
in his power to make his allotted part in the scheme a success. Those 
who are appointed to teach and those who are selected to learn will 
each and equally be held to a strict accountability. We are not 
called upon to do a certain specified amount. We are ordered to do 
all that is possible, and any one of: us who may become conscious that 
he might have done more must stand self-convicted of not having 
done enough, and having by so much neglected his duty. 

A wave of popular support has made possible the inception of 
this scheme. Only a continuance of that support can give it perma- 
nent life. The people must know of our work, and know it favora- 
bly, or they will not provide the means to make it effective. The 
post schools require no appropriation, and may be left out of the ac- 
count. The War College is not yet organized, and cannot demon- 
strate its usefulness until it is ready to work and has material to work 
upon. For the present, the task of exhibiting the advantages of the 
system, of attracting attention and creating a favorable impression, 
rests mainly upon this College. 
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The characteristics which roost attract and please the American 
people are summed up in the one word “enthusiasm.” If we look upon 
our duties as privileges and go about them in a joyous spirit, the Col- 
lege will be successful within and will be known and appreciated 
without, and the people will conclude that it is worthy to be 
continued. 

I sincerely hope that we may rise to the responsibility imposed 
upon us in connection with the future of the General Service and 
Staff College. The sympathy and support of the War Department 
are assured. [ pledge you the utmost effort of the officers, staff and 
instructors of the College. The rest must come from you and your 


successors in future classes, and [ have the fullest faith that you will 


not be found wanting. 


Orders Kort LeaAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
No. 1. August 28, 1902. 
1. The following named officers ordered to report in compliance 
with paragraph 30,8. O. No. 166, Headquarters of the Army, A. G, 
O., ¢. s., are announced as the student class for the One Year’s 
Course, commencing September 1, 1902. 


The class will be divided into seetions, as follows: 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
First Lieut. 

Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Licut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


FIRST SECTION. 


James It. Abnorr, 12th Cavalry, 
Cuar.es I. ANpRews, 7th Infantry, 
Pircy W. ArNoup, Ist Cavalry, ¥ 
WiuiiaM A. Austin, 7th Cavalry, 
Leonard T. Baker, 19th Infantry, 
Wacrer T. Bares, 17th Infantry, 
Grorce N. Bomrorp, 5th Infantry, 
wing Kk. Booru, 7th Infantry, 
Herbert J. Brees, 12th Cavalry 
ALLAN L. Briaas, 7th Infantry, 
Frep W. BuGpsen, Ist Infantry 
Irep Bury, Ist Infantry. 


SECOND SECTION, 


James S. Burner, 12th Cavalry, 
Josep B.Caucuey, 29th Infantry, 
WiuuiamM A.Cavenauau, 20th Infantry. 
De Wrrr W. Cuamper.in, 2d Infantry. 
Percy M.Cocuran, 7th Infantry, 
Kpaar N, Corrny, 12th Cavalry, 
Parrick A,CONNOLLY, 21st: Infantry 
Bryan Conrap, 18th Infantry, 

Mino C. Corry, 80th Infantry,» 
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Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Seeond Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
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GroRGE R. Crawrorp, 11th Infantry, 
Tuomas B. Crockett, 24th Infantry, 
EuGENE P. Crowne, 4th Infantry. 


THIRD SECTION. 
FRANK R. Curtis, 6th Infantry, 
CHARLES H. DaANnrortTH, 10th Infantry, 
Frep L. Davipson, 4th Infantry, 
Joun A. DeGEN, 4th Cavalry, 
Auswet E. Deitscn, 5th Infantry, 
JoHn T. Dunn, 11th Infantry, 
Henry M. Fates, 21st Infantry, 
ArTHUR M. Frercuson, 14th Infantry, 
WiuraM C. Fitzpatrick, 7th Infantry, 
Wiuu1aM B. Fotwe t, 1st Infantry, 
GRANVILLE R. Fortescue, 4th Cavalry, 
CHARLES 8S. FRANK, 21st Infantry. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


JoHN W. FRrRencuH, 19th Infantry, 
WILLIAM GOODALE, 16th Infantry,X 
WittraM B. Grauam, 15th Infantry ¥ 
GrorGE M. Grimes, 20th Infantry, 
Rosert E. GrInsTeaD, 28th Infantry, 
CHARLES S. Harcut, 4th Cavalry, 
Tuomas R. Harker, 15th Infantry, 
Joun P. Hasson, 6th Cavalry,* 
WituiaM A. Haycrart, 22d Infantry, 
Joun E. HemMpuity, 3d Cavalry, » 
FRANKLIN P. Jackson, 29th Infantry, 
Dovetas H. Jacoss, 5th Cavalry. 


FIFTH SECTION. 
SoLomon L. JEFFERS, 12th Cavalry, 
E. ALExIs JEUNET, Ist Infantry,x 
Wa ter H. Jounson, 8th Infantry, 
GORDON JOHNSTON, 10th Cavalry, 
C. RopMan Jones, Ist Cavalry, 
Morris M. Keck, 12th Infantry, 
JoHN M. Kexso, JR., 13th Infantry, 
THomas M. Knox, 2d Cavalry,x _ 
GreorGE E. Kumper, 28th Infantry/ 
FRANKLIN S. LEISENRING, 11th Infantry, 
De Wirt C. Lytes, 12th Infantry, 
Joun F. McCartnuy, 19th Infantry. 


SIXTH SECTION. 
Donatp C. McCLELLAND, 18th Infantry, 
FraNK T. McNarney, 9th Cavalry, 
GeorGE R. D. MacGrecor, 18th Infantry, 
FREDERICK W. MILLS, JR., 12th Infantry, 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
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Harry D. MitcuHe.., 16th Infantry, 
CHARLES R. W. Morison, 5th Infantry, 
Joun C. Murpuy, 8th Infantry, 
BENJAMIN P. NICKLIN, 9th Infantry, 
ENGLEBERT G. OVENSHINE, 16th Infantry, 
Warp B. Persuine, 4th Cavalry, 

JAMES M. Perry, 20th Infantry, 

ALBERT E. PHILLIPS, 8th Cavalry. 


SEVENTH SECTION. 


ARTHUR N. PIcKEL, 12th Cavalry, 
RowLanp 8S. Pixke, 20th Infantry, 
JosePH C. RiGHTER, JR., 8th Cavalry, 
Basitt N. RirrenHouss, 11th Cavalry, 
JoHN B. ScHOEFFEL, 9th Infantry, 
ConsurELo A. SEOANE, 3d Cavalry, 
RupoupH C. Smyser, 14th Cavalry, 
Davip A. Snyper, 6th Infantry, 
CROMWELL Stacey, 19th Infantry, 
Jens E. Stepse, 15th Cavalry, 
WituraM R. Taytor, 3d Cavalry, 
Henry S. TERRELL, 8th Cavalry. 


EIGHTH SECTION. 


Wituiam M. True, 16th Infantry, 
AxvIN C. Voris, 2d Infantry, 
Rosert R. Watuacu, 3d Cavalry, < 
Rusu 8S. WELLs, 8th Cavalry x 
Sotomon B. West, 22d Infantry, 
Kaouin L. Wuitson, 27th Infantry, 
FRaNK D. WickuaM, 12th Infantry, 
JoHN F. Wiikrinson, 15th Infantry, 
ALBERT 8. WILLIAMS, 26th Infantry, 
GEORGE WILLIAMS, 8th Cavalry, 
GIDEON H. Wixuiams, 11th Infantry 
JosepH C. WiLson, 6th Infantry. 


II. Commencing Monday, the Ist proximo, recitations will be 
held as shown in the following schedule: 
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SEPTEMBER, 1902. 



































. ; 
MONDAY. | TUESDAY. | WEDNES’Y. THURSDAY.| FRIDAY. ‘Sarunpay, 
a | | 
Lecture. !} Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. | 
1 2 | 3 4 | 6& | 6 
Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. | Eng. | 
Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. | 
8 9 10 11 | 12 | 13 
Eng. Eng. Eng. | Eng. | Eng. | 
Tacties. | Tactics. Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. | 
15 16 17 1s | 19 20 
Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. | Eng. 
| 
Tactics. | Tactics. Tactics. | Tactics. | Tactics. 
22 23 24 25 | 26 . 27 
Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. | Eng. 
Tactics. | Tactics. | 
29 30 | 
Eng. Eng. 














Entries above and below the date represent morning and afternoon 
hours respectively. 

III. The First, Second, Third and Fourth Sections will attend 
from 10:00 o’clock to 11 o’clock a. M., and from 2:00 o’clock to 3:00 
o’clock P. M. 

The Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Sections will attend from 
11:00 o’clock a. M. to 12:00 o’clock M., and from 3:00 o’clock to 4:00 
o’clock P. M. 

IV. The First and Fifth Sections will recite in Section-room “‘A’’; 
the Second and Sixth Sections in Section-room ‘‘B’’; the Third and 
Seventh Sections in Section-room ‘‘C’’; the Fourth and Eighth Sec- 
tions in sectidn-room ‘‘D.’’ 

By order of Colonel Aucur, Commandant. 

L. M. KorHuer, 
Captain 4th Cavalry, 
Secretary. 
THE CouRsEs OF THE First Term. 





DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 


Text Book—Root’s Military Topography and Sketching 





Lessons. 
1. To bottom page 26. 
2. To “Construction of Scales,’’ page 42. 
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To Chapter IV., page 58. 

To Chapter V., page 66 (Chapter III. will form part of this and 
all following lesschs). 

To Chapter VI., page 81; omit from ‘Laying off a standard,’’ 
page 71, to “All measurements,’’ page 72, and Table, page 
75, and foot-notes. 

To ‘‘Adjustments,’’ page 97; omit ‘The Solar Attachment,” page 
90, and Propositions I., II. and IILI., pages 96 and 97. 

To middle of page 114; omit from ‘‘ In Figure 106,’’ bottom page 
101, to ‘‘The importance of this,’’ page 102, ‘‘1st method,’’ 
page 103, and from ‘‘To center the objectslide,’’ page 106, to 
‘‘To determine,’’ page 108, and ‘‘Curvature of the earth,’’ 
page 118. 

To middle of page 127; omit ‘‘To run a true east-and-west 
line,’’ page 115. 

To ‘‘Locations by Intersection,’’ page 140. 

To bottom of page 158; omit from “3d method,’’ page 147, to ‘‘A 
mechanical solution,’’ page 150. 

To ‘‘There are two general methods,’’ page 171. 

To ‘‘Field Work,’’ page 189; omit from ‘‘Measuring distance 
with the gradienter,’’ page 176, to ‘‘To measure distance 
with the Stadia,’’ page 181, and from ‘‘In the gradienter,’’ 
middle of page 181, to ‘‘Thus with adjustable,’’ page 182. 

To bottom of page 229; omit Chapter XII. 

To Part II., page 241; omit ‘‘Resection with the sextant,’’ page 
234. 

To Chapter XVI., page 262; omit from ‘‘The Pratt,’’ page 224, 
to “The Watkin,’’ page 250. 

To Chapter XVIII., page 272. 

8, 19, 20. Chapters XVIII. and XIX. applied in draughting- 
room. 

To Chapter XXI., page 290. 

To middle of page 302. 

To ‘‘Contour Working Table,’’ page 312. 

To middle of page 326. 

To bottom of page 338. 

To bottom of page 347. 

To Chapter XXV., page 358. 

One partial review lesson equals two advance lessons. 
One general review lesson equals three advance lessons. 
Yesterday ’s lesson is always part of to-day’s lesson. 
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Lessons in Security and Infor- 
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DEPARTMENT OF TACTICS. 


Lessons in Small Arms*Firing 





mation. Regulations. 
[Third Edition. ] I. Pages (9—33). 
Mg — a, II. Pages (34—58). 
. Pages (483—55). , 
III. Pages (56—78). “a ~ er IV., page 89. Z 
IV. Pages (79—99). IV. To Part IV. 
V. Pages (100—117). V. Pages (184—202). 
VI. Pages (118—140). VI. Pages (203—219). 
VII. Pages (141—164). VII. Pages (220—249). 
VIII. Pages (165—189). VILL. Lecture. 
IX. Pages (190—212). 
X. Pages (213—232). Review. 
x. Pages (233—256). rx. Pages (9—89). 
Review (by questions). i @ From page 89 to Part LV. 
XII. Pages (17—55). a ee em 
XI. Pages (220—249), and. 





XIII. Pages (56—106). 
XIV. Pages (107—149). lecture. 

XV. Pages (150—196). Note.—Recitations on review 
XVI. Pages (197—256). will be by answers to questions. 


REGULATIONS FOR GUIDANCE OF STUDENT OFFICERS IN SECTION- 
Rooms. 

(1) When an officer senior to the assistant instructor enters the 
section-room, student officers will stand at attention, and remain in 
that attitude until said officer takes a seat, or otherwise indicates his 
pleasure. When the officer leaves the section-room, the same com- 
pliment will be extended. 

(2) Conversation in the section-rooms is not permissible, since 
strict attention is at all times required to the work in hand, or to the 
recitations and explanations in progress. 

(3) Each member of the class will provide himself with a scratch- 
pad (letter paper size) and a pencil, and always bring them to the 
section-room. He should always carry with him a pocket note-book, 
in which to enter notes of explanations given in section-rooms, and 
memoranda of instructions concerning work in the section-rooms or 
in the field. 

(4) In all work at the blackboard, the name of the student officer 
will be placed at the upper right-hand corner of his board. All work 
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submitted on paper will be dated, and will be signed at the lower right- 
hand corner with name and rank. 

(5) At the beginning of each session of a section, opportunity will 
be given for members of the section to ask questions with reference 
to points of the day’s lesson not thoroughly understood, and the nec- 
essary explanations will be given by the instructor. Such explana- 
tions will not extend, however, to matter which is fully explained in 
the text, and which requires only careful study for its comprehension. 

(6) The preparation at the blackboard for the discussion of a sub- 
ject should consist of writing down a synopsis or outline of headings. 
with sufficient notes to fix the attention and serve as a guide during 
the recitation. For problems, all of the work involved, including 
computations and constructions, will be placed on the board, or paper. 
Results alone are not sufficient. 

(7) When called upon to recite, the officer will hand in his enun- 
ciation slip, if he has received one, and will then stand near his board, 
and during his recitation will face his instructor, except when it is nec- 
essary to glance at the board and indicate with the pointer the matter 
under discussion. When called upon to recite, not at the blackboard, 
but by ‘‘questions,’’ the officer will stand in front of the desk of the 
instructor and facing him. 

(8) Pronunciation, spelling and the correct use of language are 
considered in estimating the value of a recitation or an examination, 
and so also is the manner of delivery. Clear and concise statements 
indicate well-formed and positive ideas, while indefinite and general 
statements indicate hazy ideas, and will be valued accordingly. 

By order of Colonel Miner, Commandant. 

J. T. DIcKMAN, 
Cuptain 8th Cavalry, 
Acting Secretary. 
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STATIONS OF CAVALRY REGIMENTS FROM APRIL 1, 1898, 
TO MAY 1, 1902.* 


FIRST CAVALRY. 


Headquarters.—At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thom- 


SF fa 


7). 


as, Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Cuba, to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to September 
28, 1898; Fort Riley, Kansas, to January 2, 1899; Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska, to May 11, 1899; Fort Meade, South Dakota, to July 
22, 1900; en route to and at Seattle, Washington, to August 7, 
1900; at sea to September 7, 1900; in Philippine Islands to date. 


.”’—At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 21, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 


Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Riley, Kansas, to January 
2, 1899; at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to May 21, 1899; in Idaho 
during labor strikes to November 21, 1899; at Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska, to July 21, 1900; en route and at sea to September 20, 
1900; in Philippine Islands to date. 


.’’—At Fort Reno, Oklahoma, to April 21, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 


Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Riley, Kansas, to January 
2, 1899; at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to June 19, 1899; at Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyoming, to July 21, 1900; en route and at sea to 
September 27, 1900; in Philippine Islands to date. 

’’__At Fort Sheridan, Illinois, to April 20, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to 
July 21, 1900; en route and at sea to September 20, 1900; in Phil- 
ippine Islands to date. 

’’__At Fort Reno, Oklahoma, to April 21, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, 
New York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Yates, North Dakota, 


_ “Any error io this list should be raportad to the Adjutant-General of the Army or to the 
editor of the JOURNAL. 
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to July 21, 1900; en route and at sea to September 20, 1900; in 
Philippine Islands to date. 

‘«F.’’—At Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to April 18, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Washakie, Wyoming, to 
date. 

‘«F,’’—_At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to August 24, 
1898; at Montauk Point, New York, to September 28, 1898; at 
Fort Keogh, Montana, to August 2, 1901; at Fort Yellowstone, 
Wyoming, to date. 

‘«G,’’—At Fort Sheridan, Illinois, to April 20, 1898; at Cane Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Flor ide to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Meade, South Dakota, to 
July 16, 1900; at Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, to date. 

‘*H.’’—At Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to April 21, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to August 24, 1898; 
at Montauk Point, New York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, to December 31, 1898; at Fort Meade, South Dakota, 

to November 5, 1901; at Fort Keogh, Montana, to date. 

‘*7,’?At Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to April 21, 1898; at Camp Thom- 
as, Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, 
New York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Riley, Kansas, to Jan- 
uary 2, 1899; at Fort Meade, South Dakota, to July 22, 1900; en 
route and at sea to September 7, 1900; in Philippine Islands to 
date. 

‘‘K.’’—At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; at Lakeland, Florida, to June 7, 1898; 
en route to and in Cuba to August 7, 1898; at Montauk Point, 
New York, to September 28, 1898; at Fort Niobrara, Nebraska, 
to July 19, 1900; en route and at sea to September 7, 1900; in Phil- 
ippine Islands to date. 

‘*L.’’—Troop reorganized at Lakeland, Florida, in July, 1898, and 
served there to August 24, 1898; at Montauk Point, New York, to 
September 28, 1898; at Fort Riley, Kansas, to January 2, 1899; 
at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to May 21, 1899; in Idaho pune 

labor strikes, to June 9, 1900; at Fort Logan, Colorado, to July 21, 

1900; en route and at sea to September 7, 1900; in Philippine Is- 

lands to date. 
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.’’—Troop reorganized at Lakeland, Florida, in July, 1898, and 


served there to August 24, 1898; at Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 28, 1898; at Fort Meade, South Dakota, to June 2, 
1899; at Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, to July 24, 1900; en route 
and at sea to September 7, 1900; in Philippine Islands to date. 


SECOND CAVALRY. 


Headquarters.—At Fort Wingate, New Mexico, to April 22, 1898; Camp 
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Thomas, Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 
1898; Tampa, Florida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to 
August 11, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; 
Huntsville, Alabama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, to 
April 24, 1899; Santa Clara, Cuba, to July —, 1900; Matanzas, 
Cuba, to April 24, 1901; Fort Myer, Virginia, to date. 

’’?__At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tampa, 
Florida, to June 13, 1898; Santiago Campaign to August 22, 1898; 
Montauk Point to September 30, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to 
January 31, 1899; Matanzas, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, to date. 

**_At Fort Logan, Colorado, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tam- 
pa, Florida, to July 22, 1898; in Porto Rico to November 26, 1898 ; 
Huntsville, Alabama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
to April 24, 1899; Santa Clara, Cuba, to July 6, 1900; Cardenas, 
Cuba, to August 12, 1900; Matanzas, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort 
Ethan Allen,Vermont, to date. 

’_At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tampa, 
Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santiago Campaign, to August 22, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to October 1, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to January 31, 1899; Matanzas, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to date. 

’*_At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santiago, 
Cuba, to August 22, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 
1, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 31, 1899; Matanzas, 
Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to date. 
’’*_Fort Wingate, New Mexico, to April 22, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tam- 
pa, Florida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 
11, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; Hunts- 
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ville, Alabama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, to April 
23, 1899; Santa Clara, Cuba, to July —, 1900; Placetas, Cuba, to 
September 1, 1900; Matanzas, Cuba, to January 18, 1902; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 15, 1902; Fort Myer, Virginia, to 
date. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Georgia, 
to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tampa, Flor- 
ida, to June 14, 1898; Santiago Campaign, to August 22, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to September 30, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to January 31, 1899; Matanzas, Cuba, to January 18, 
1902; Fort Myer, Virginia, to date. 

’*_Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Georgia, 
to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tampa, Flor- 
ida, to August 12, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 31, 
1899; Matanzas, Cuba, to January 18, 1902; Fort Myer, Virginia, 
to date. 

’’?_At Fort Riley, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tampa, 
Florida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 11, 
1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, to April 24, 
1899; Santa Clara, Cuba, to July 13, 1900; Cardenas, Cuba, to 
August 12, 1900; Matanzas, Cuba, to January 18, 1902; Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, to April 15, 1902; Fort Myer, Virginia, to date. 
’—At Fort Logan, Colorado, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; Tam- 
pa, Florida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 
11, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, to April 
15, 1899; Placetas, Cuba, to July 19, 1900; Matanzas, Cuba, to 
February 7, 1901; Pasa Caballos, Cuba, to April 30, 1902; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, to date. 

”?__At Fort Wingate, New Mexico, to April 22, 1898; Camp Thom- 
as, Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 3, 1898; 
Tampa, Florida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to Au- 
gust 11, 1898: Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; 
Huntsville, Alabama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
to April 23, 1899; Santa Clara, Cuba, to July —, 1900; Placetas, 
Cuba, to September 1, 1900; Matanzas, Cuba, to February 7, 1901; 
Pasa Caballos, Cuba, to April 30, 1902; Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont, to date. 
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‘*L.’’—Reorganized at Tampa, Florida, in June, 1898; at Tampa, Flor- 


M, 


ida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 11, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to February 12, 1899; Cienfuegos, Cuba, to April 15, 1899; 
Placetas, Cuba, to July 19, 1900; Matanzas, Cuba, to February 7, 
1901; Pasa Caballos, Cuba, to April 30, 1902; Fort Sheridan, IIli- 
nois, to date. 

Reorganized at Tampa, Florida, in June, 1898; at Tampa, 
Florida, to August 3, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 11, 
1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 3, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to January 31, 1899; Matanzas, Cuba, to February 2, 
1901; Pasa Caballos, Cuba, to April 30, 1902; Fort Sheridan, Illi- 
nois, to date. 

THIRD CAVALRY. 


Headquarters—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 21, 1898; Camp 
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Thomas, Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 
1898 ; Santiago Campaign to August 8, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to Au- 
gust 9, 1899; Philippine Islands to date. 

’’__Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to August 2, 1898; Fer- 
nandina, Florida, to August 10, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to October 
24, 1898; Augusta, Georgia, to May 20, 1899; Fort Myer, Virginia, 
to August 7, 1899; Philippine Islands to date. 

’’_Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to October 24, 
1898; Augusta, Georgia, to February 7, 1899; Fort Sheridan, IlIli- 
nois, to October 11, 1899; Fort Myer, Virginia, to July 24, 1900; 
Philippine Islands to date. 

’’*_Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 21, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 8, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to August 9, 
1899; Philippine Islands to date. 

’’__Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898;Tampa, Florida, to August 2, 1898; Fer- 
nandina, Florida, to August 10, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to October 
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24, 1898; Augusta, Georgia, to May 25, 1899; Fort Myer, Virginia, 
to August 7, 1899; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*F.’’—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 21, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 8, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
August 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to August 9, 1899; 
Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*F’,’’—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 21, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 8, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to August 9, 
1898; Philippine Islands to date. 

““G,’’—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 21, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 19, 
1899; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to August 11, 1899; Fort Mver, 
Virginia, to July 24, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. -—— 

‘* H,’’—Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to October 24, 
1898; Augusta, Georgia, to March 24, 1899; Fort Myer, Virginia, 
to July 23, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*7,’’—Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
September 22, 1898; Fort than Allen, Vermont, to August 9, 
1899; Fort Myer, Virginia, to July 23, 1900; Philippine Islands 
to date. 

‘*K,’’—Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 8, 1898; Montauk Point, New York. 
to September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to April 19, 
1899; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to August 8, 1899; Philippine 
Islands to date. 

‘*L.’’—Reorganized at Tampa, Florida, June, 1898; at Tampa, Flor- 
ida, to August 2, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 10, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to September 22, 1898; Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, to October 24, 1898; Augusta, Georgia, to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1899; Fort Sheridan, Illinois, to August 9, 1899; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 
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**M.’’—Reorganized at Tampa, Florida, in June, 1898; at Tampa 
Florida, to August 2, 1898; Fernandina, Florida, to August 10 
1898; Montauk Point, New York, to September 22, 1898; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, to October 24, 1898; Augusta, Georgia, 
to May 20, 1899; Fort Myer, Virginia, to August 7, 1899; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 





FOURTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—Fort Walla Walla, Washington, to June 2, 1898; Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, California, to June 28, 1899; Philippine Is- 
lands to August 5, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 

‘**A.’’—Fort Walla Walla, Washington, to May 24, 1899; Presidio, San 
Francisco, California, to June 24, 1899; Philippine Islands to Au- 
gust 5, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 

‘*B.’’—Presidio, San Francisco, California, to June 28, 1899; Philip- 
pine Islands to August 25, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 
**C.’—Presidio, San Francisco, California, to July 15, 1898; Philip- 
pine Islands to August 5, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 
‘**D.’’—Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, to June 23, 1899; Presidio, San 
Francisco, California, to July 13, 1899; Philippine Islands to Au- 

gust 5, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 

‘*#.’’—Vancouver Barracks, Washington, to June 4, 1898; Presidio, 
San Francisco, California, to July 15, 1898; Philippine Islands to 
August 5, 1901; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to date. 

‘«F’.’’_Boise Barracks, Idaho, to May 22, 1899; Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, California, to June 24, 1899; Philippine Islands to August 
5, 1901; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to date. 

**G.’’—Fort Walla Walla, Washington, to June 14, 1898; Presidio, 
San Francisco, California, to July 15, 1898; Philippine Islands to 
August 5, 1901; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to date. 

‘*H.’’—Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, to June 23, 1899; Presidio, San 
Francisco, California, to July 13, 1899; Philippine Islands to Au- 
gust 5, 1901; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to date. 

‘«7.’’Presidio, San Francisco, California, to July 15, 1898; Philip- 
pine Islands to August 5, 1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to 
date. 

‘«K,’’—Presidio, San Francisco, California, to July 15, 1898; Philip- 
pine Islands to August 5, 1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to 
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date. 

‘‘T.’’—Reorganized at Presidio, San Francisco, California, in June, 
1898; serving at that post to July 15, 1898; Philippine Islands to 
August 5, 1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to date. 
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‘“M.’’—Reorganized at Presidio, San Francisco, California, June, 
1898; serving at that post to June 28, 1899; Philippine Islands to 
August 5, 1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to date. 

FIFTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—F ort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 
1898; ‘Tampa, Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, 
to November 4, 1898; Mayaguez, Porto Rico, to August 6, 1900; 
Fort Myer, Virginia, to March 10, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 
.’’—Fort Bliss, Texas, to May 15, 1898; New Orleans, Louisiana, 
to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Tampa, Flor- 
ida, to July 24, 1898; near Mayaguez, Porto Rico, to October 14, 
1898; Camuy, Porto Rico, to February 14, 1899; Arecibo, Porto 
Rico, to March 19, 1900; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to July 18, 
1900; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to March 8, 1901; Philippine Is- 
lands to date. 

.’”’—Fort McIntosh, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Tampa, 
Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to November 
4, 1898; Santuree, Porto Rico, to December 26, 1898; Utuado. 
Porto Rico, to July 7, 1899; Adjuntas, Porto Rico, to March 15, 
1900; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to July 18, 1900; Fort Grant, 
Arizona, to March 8, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

’’_Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, to May 24, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Tampa, 
Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 21, 
1899; Humacoa, Porto Rico, to February 12, 1900; San Juan, 
Porto Rico, to March 24, 1900; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to 
July 18, 1900; Fort Wingate, New Mexico, to Mareh 4, 1901; Phil- 
ippine Islands to date. 

.”’—Fort Ringgold, Texas, to May 17, 1898; New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, to May 24, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Tampa, 
Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to November 
4, 1898; Mayaguez, Porto Rico, to March 22, 1900; Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, to July 18, 1900; Fort Grant, Arizona, to March 
8, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

.”’—Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, 
Louisiana, to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; 
Tampa, Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsvilie, Alabama, to 
November 4, 1898; San German, Porto Rico, to July 1, 1899; 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico, to November 29, 1900; Fort Ethan Allen, 
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Vermont, to February 26, 1901; Fort Grant, Arizona, to“August 
7, 1901; Fort Apache, Arizona, to date. 

’*__Fort Brown, Texas, to May 28, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 
4, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, 
to January 21, 1899; Bayamon, Porto Rico, to July 31, 1899; San 
Juan, Porto Rico, to February 9, 1900; Humacoa, Porto Rico, to 
August 27, 1900; San Juan, Porto Rico, to December 15, 1900; 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to February 27, 1901; Fort Huachu- 
ca, Arizona, to date. 

’*__Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Tam- 
pa, Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to November 
4, 1898; Caguas, Porto Rico, to December 8, 1898; Aibonito, Porto 
Rico, to November 24, 1900; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to Feb- 
ruary 26, 1901; Fort Grant, Arizona, to March 23, 1901; Fort 
Apache, Arizona, to date. 


‘*H.’’—Fort Clark, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Tampa, Flor- 
ida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 21, 
1899; Arecibo, Porto Rico, to June 15, 1899; Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, to December 15, 1900; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to Feb- 
ruary 27, 1901; Fort Du Chesne, Utah, to date. 


.’’—Fort Clark, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, Louisiana, 


to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to January 21, 1899; Ponce, Porto Rico, to March 14, 
1900; Adjuntas, Porto Rico, to July 26, 1900; Fort Myer, Virginia, 
to March 10, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

’’—Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1898; New Orleans, 
Louisiana, to May 25, 1898; Mobile, Alabama, to June 4, 1898; 
Huntsville, Alabama, to November 4, 1898; Ciales, Porto Rico, 
to February 17, 1899; Manati, Porto Rico, to March 18, 1900; May- 
aguez, Porto Rico, to August 3, 1900; Fort Myer, Virginia, to 
March 10, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

teorganized at Tampa, Florida, June 27, 1898; at Tampa, 
Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to November 
4, 1898; Las Marias, Porto Rico, to May 24, 1899; Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico, to August 3, 1900; Fort Myer, Virginia, to March 10, 
1901; Philippine Islands to date. 


**M.’’—Troop reorganized at Tampa, Florida, June 22, 1898; at Tam- 


pa, Florida, to August 15, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 
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21, 1899; Cayey, Porto Rico, to March 12, 1900; Manati, Porto 
Rico, to July 29, 1900; Fort Myer, Virginia, to March 10, 1901; 
Philippine Islands to date. 

SIXTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—F ort Myer, Virginia, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 30, 1898; 
Rort Riley, Kansas, to June 21, 1900; China Relief Expedition to 
November 3, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

A.’’—Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa. Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santiago 
Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to Octo- 
ber 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 30, 1898; Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to June 21, 1900; China Relief Expedition to No- 
vember 3, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

.’—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 27, 1898; 
Kort Leavenworth, Kansas, to June 21, 1900; China Relief Expe- 
dition to November 3, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

“*C’.’?’_Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 

Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 27, 1898; 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to June 19, 1899; Fort Logan, Colo- 
rado, to June 22, 1900; China Relief Expedition to November 8, 
1900; Philippine Islands to date. 
’?_Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 29, 1898; 
Fort Reno, Okiahoma, to June 22, 1900; China Relief Expedition 
to October 8, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

*“#.’’—Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 19, 1898; Camp ‘Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 11, 1898; ‘Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santiago 
Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to Octo- 
ber 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 30, 1898; Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to July 2, 1899; Fort Walla Walla, Washington, 
to March 22, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. } 
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‘<F,?’_Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 27, 1898; 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to June 22, 1898; Presidio of San 
Francisco, California, to August 1, 1899; Yosemite National Park, 
California, to December 1, 1899; Presidio of San Francisco, Cali- 

fornia, to May 21, 1900; Yosemite National Park, California, to 

: November 6, 1900; Presidio of San Francisco, California, to March 

25, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*G.’’—Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
ti gia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santiago 
Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to Octo- 
' ber 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 30, 1898; Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to August 28, 1899; Presidio, San Francisco, Cali- 

fornia, to May 21, 1900; Sequoia National Park, California, to 
November —, 1900; Presidio, San Francisco, California, to Mareh 
25, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘<H.’’—Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to July 23, 1898; Guayama, Porto Rico, to September 3, 1898; ef - 
Rio Pedros, Porto Rico, to October 20, 1898; Santuree, Porto 

:) Rico, to November 26, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to Deeember 

30, 1898; Fort Riley, Kansas, to July 2, 1899; Boise Barracks, 
Idaho, to March 22, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘“7.’’—Fort. Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 

- Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to August 2, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to December 29, 1898; Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to June 20, 
1900; China Relief Expedition to May 27, 1901; Philippine 
Islands to date. 

‘*Kk.’’—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 11, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 7, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 29, 1898; 
Fort laeneniiithe, Kansas, to July 21, 1900; China Relief Expe- 
dition to May 27, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘<L.’’—Reorganized at Tampa, Florida, in May, 1898; at Tampa, Flor- 

j ida, to August 2, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 5, 

1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 29, 1898; }F ort Sill, Ok- ome 

lahoma, to June 20, 1900; China Relief Expedition to May 27, 

4 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 
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‘«M.’’— Reorganized at Tampa, Florida, n May, 1898; at Tampa, 


Florida, to August 2, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to Octo- 
ber 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 29, 1898; Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma, to August 5, 1899; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
to June 21, 1900; China-Relief Expedition to May 27, 1901; Phil- 
ippine Islands to date. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Headquarters —Fort Grant, Arizona, to October 4, 1898; Huntsville, 
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Alabama, to December 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 
1899; Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia 
to date. 


4.’’—Fort Bayard, New Mexico, to April 21, 1898; Fort Du Chesne, 


Utah, to September 29, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 
8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 1899; Havana, Cuba, to 
April 19, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

’*_Fort Grant, Arizona, to April 20, 1898; Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
to April 26, 1898; Fort Reno, Oklahoma, to June 16, 1898; Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, to October 5, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to De- 
cember 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 21, 1899; Havana, 
Cuba, to April 19, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

’*_Fort Grant, Arizona (at San Carlos, Arizona, April 3 to May 
4 and July 2 to August 6, 1898), to October 4, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to December 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 
1899; Pinar del Rio, Cuba, to August 2, 1900; Havana, Cuba, to 
April 13, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

’’__Fort Bayard, New Mexico, to April 21, 1898; Fort Du Chesne, 
Utah, to September 29, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 
8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 21, 1899; Havana, Cuba, to 
April 17, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

’’*_Fort Grant, Arizona, to August 3, 1898; San Carlos, Arizona, 
to October 4, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 8, 1898; 
Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 1899; Pinar del Rio, Cuba, to 
August 2, 1901; Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 1902; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to date. 

’?__Fort Grant, Arizona, to May 13, 1898; Fort Huachuea, Arizo- 
na, to October 4, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 8, 1898; 
Mobile, Alabama, to January 21, 1899; Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 
1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 








**G.’’—Fort Apache, Arizona, to September 28, 1898; Huntsville, 


Alabama, to December 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 
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1899; Pinar del Rio, Cuba, to August 2, 1900; Havana, Cuba, to 
May 20, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

‘‘H,’’—Fort Huachuea, Arizona, to September 28, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to December 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 21, 
1899; Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, 
to date. 

‘‘7.’?_Fort Huachuea, Arizona, to October 4, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to December 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 1899; 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba, to August 2, 1900; Havana, Cuba, to May 
20, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

‘“K,’’—Fort Huachuea, Arizona, to October 4, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to December 8, 1898; Macon, Georgia, to January 21, 1899; 
Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

‘‘T).’’—Reorganized June 16, 1898, and at Fort Grant, Arizona, to 
October 4, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 8, 1898; 
Macon, Georgia, to January 10, 1899; Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 
1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. 

‘¢V.’’—Reorganized May 21, 1898, and at Fort Grant, Arizona, to 
October 4, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to December 8, 1898; Ma- 
con, Georgia, to January 21, 1899; Havana, Cuba, to May 20, 
1902; Camp Thomas, Georgia, to date. . 


EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


Headquarters.—F ort Meade, South Dakota, to October 6, 1898; Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, to November 9, 1898; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to 
February 25, 1902; Fort Reno, Oklahoma, to April 8, 1902; Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Missouri, to date. 

‘« 4.°’—Fort Meade, South Dakota, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to November 9, 1898; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to Decem- 
ber 26, 1899; Fort Riley, Kansas, to June 14, 1900; Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma (Henryetta, Indian Territory, and Camp at Fort Gib- 
son, Indian Territory, January 24, to September 21, 1901), to May 
13, 1902; Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to date. 

‘« B.’’Fort Meade, South Dakota, to May 12, 1898; Fort Washakie, 
Wyoming, to September 31, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to No- 
vember 9, 1898; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to December 26, 1899; 
Fort Riley, Kansas, to July 8, 1901; Fort Reno, Oklahoma, to 
May 13, 1902; Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to date. 

‘“(,’’_Fort Yates, North Dakota, to October 3, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to November 9, 1898; Neuvitas, Cuba, to December 12, 
1898; Las Minas, Cuba, to January 28, 1899; Puerto Principe, 
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Cuba, to December 26, 1899; Fort Riley, Kansas, to June 14, 1900; 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to date. 

‘¢D).’’Fort Meade, South Dakota, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to January 31, 1899; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to Decem- 
ber 26, 1899; Fort Riley, Kansas, to July 8, 1901. 

‘¢B.’’—Fort Meade, South Dakota, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to January 31, 1899; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to De- 
cember 25, 1899; Neuvitas, Cuba, to March —, 1900; Puerto Prin- 
cipe, Cuba, to July 10, 1900; San Luis, Cuba, to December 20, 
1901; Santiago, Cuba, to May 20, 1902; Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri, to date. 

‘¢#,’’_Fort Meade, South Dakota, to April 23, 1898; Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, to October 3, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 31, 
1899; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to December 14, 1899; Ciego de 
Avila, Cuba, to February 3, 1901; Santiago, Cuba, to April 26, 
1902; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to date. 

“<G.’’—Fort Meade, South Dakota, to June 7, 1898; Fort Niobrara, 
Nebraska, to October 2, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to Novem- 
ber 9, 1898; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to July 10, 1900; Guantan- 
amo, Cuba, to April 16, 1902; Santiago, Cuba, to April 26, 1898; 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to date. 

“*H,’’—Fort Meade, South Dakota, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, 
Alabama, to January 31, 1899; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to Decem- 
ber 14, 1899; Ciego de Avila, Cuba, to February 5, 1901; Santiago, 
Cuba, to May 20, 1902; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to date. 

‘*7,’’Fort Meade, South Dakota, to April 18, 1898; Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska, to October 3, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to October 
9, 1898; Neuvitas, Cuba, to December 12, 1898; Las Minas, Cuba, 
to January 28, 1899; Puerto Principe, Cuba, to February 25, 1902; 
Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 

‘«K,’’—Fort Meade, South Dakota, to May 13, 1898; Camp Merritt, 
Montana, to July 3, 1898; Fort Keogh, Montana, to October 4, 
1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 21, 1899; Puerto Principe, 
Cuba, to February 25, 1902; Fort Riley, Kansas, to date. 

‘*L.’’—Reorganized in July, 1898; and at Fort Meade, South Dakota, 
to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 31, 1899; 
Puerto Principe, Cuba, to February 25, 1902; Fort Riley, Kansas, 
to date. 


‘«M.’’—Reorganized in July, 1898; and at Fort Meade, South Dakota, 
to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to November 9, 1898; 
Puerto Principe, Cuba, to February 25, 1902; ‘Fort Riley, Kansas 
to date. 
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NINTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—¥ort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp 
Thomas, Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 
1898; Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, 
New York, to September 27, 1898; Fort Grant, Arizona, to July 
28, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘¢4,’’—Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 

Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 

tiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 

to September 27, 1898; Fort Grant, Arizona, to July 28, 1900; 

Philippine Islands to date. 

‘«B.’’—Fort Du Chesne, Utah, to April 20, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to 
June 14, 1898; Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk 
Point, New York, to September 27, 1898; Fort Grant, Arizona, 
to July 28, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘“C.’’—Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 27, 1898; Fort Du Chesne, Utah, to June 1, 1899; 
Fort Douglas, Utah, to July 23, 1900; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*T),’’—Fort Washakie, Wyoming, to April 20, 1898; Tampa, Florida, 
to June 14, 1898; Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Mon- 
tauk Point, New York, to September 27, 1898; Fort Grant, Ari- 
zona, to April 24, 1899; Fort Ringgold, Texas, to January 22, 
1900; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to July 27, 1900; Philippine Is- 
lands to date. 

‘*B.’’—¥Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 27, 1898; Fort Apache, Arizona, to Suly 27, 1900; 
Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*F’.’’—Fort Du Chesne, Utah, to April 20, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to 
August 6, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to September 27, 
1898; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to July 27, 1900; Philippine Is- 
lands to date. 

“*G.’’—Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to September 27, 1898; Fort Apache, Arizona, to July 27 
1900; Philippine Islands to date. 
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‘*H.’’—Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York. 
to September 27, 1898; Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to January 4, 1899; 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, to July 22, 1900; Philippine Islands 
to date. 

‘*7T,’’—Fort Washakie, Wyoming, to April 20, 1898; Tampa, Florida, 
to August 6, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to September 27, 
1898; Fort Du Chesne, Utah, to April 14, 1901; Philippine Islands 
to date. 

‘‘K.’’—Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to April 30, 1898; Tampa, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to September 27, 1898; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to June 21, 1899; 
Fort Bayard, New Mexico, to November 22, 1899; Fort Du Chesne, 
Utah, to April 4, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘““L.’’—Reorganized June 19, 1898, at Tampa, Florida; at Tampa, 
Florida, to August 6, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to Sep- 
tember 27, 1898; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to April 28, 1899; Fort 
Brown, Texas, to February 3, 1900; Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
to July 19, 1900; Fort Apache, Arizona, to April 2, 1901; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 

‘¢ W.’’—Reorganized June 19, 1898, and at Tampa, Florida, to August 
6, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to September 27, 1898; Fort 
Grant, Arizona, to April 24, 1899; Fort Clark, Texas, to January 
18, 1900; Fort Grant, Arizona, to July 21, 1900; Fort Apache, 
Arizona, to April 2, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 


TENTH CAVALRY. 





Headquarters.—Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp 
Thomas, Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 
1898; Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, 
New York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 
29, 1899; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to April 28, 1899; Manzan- 
illo, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 

4.’’—Fort Keogh, Montana, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santi- 
ago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 1899; 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to April 28, 1899; Manzanillo, Cuba, 
to July 14, 1899; Bayamas, Cuba, to October 4, 1899; Manzanillo, 
Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 
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’?_Fort Keogh, Montana, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; Santi- 
ago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to 
October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 1899; Fort 
Ringgold, Texas, to April 30, 1899; Gibora, Cuba, to February 
1, 1900; Mayari, Cuba, to August 3, 1900; asinine) Cuba, to May 
5, 1902; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to dete. 

’*__Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 
1899; Fort Clark, Texas, to April 28, 1899; Manzanillo, Cuba, to 
July 14, 1899; Bayamo, Cuba, to October 4, 1899; Manzanillo, 
Cuba, to November 11, 1900; Bayamo, Cuba, to December 20, 
1901; Manzanillo, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort Robinson, Ne- 
braska, to date. 

’’__Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 
1899; Fort Clark, Texas, to May 11, 1898; Holguin, Cuba, to June 
5, 1899; Mayari, Cuba, to February 6, 1900; Holguin, Cuba, to 
May 5, 1902; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 

’?__Fort Keogh, Montana, to April 20, 1898; Camp Thomas, Geor- 
gia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; San- 
tiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, 
to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 1899; 
Fort McIntosh, Texas, to May 11, 1899; Holguin, Cuba, to Jan- 
uary 5, 1900; Fort Brown, Texas, to March 26, 1901; Philippine 
Islands to hate. 

’—Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 
1899; Eagle Pass, Texas, to May 11, 1899; Bares, Cuba, to De- 
cember, 1899; Gibora, Cuba, to January, 1900; Fort McIntosh | 
Texas, to April 9, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 


‘*G.’’—Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 


Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 
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1899; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to April 28, 1899; Campechula, 
Cuba, to June 15, 1899; Manzanillo, Cuba, to June 2, 900; Fort 
Ringgold, Texas, to April 9, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*H,’’—Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to August 17, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to January 29, 1899; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to April 
28, 1899; Manzanillo, Cuba, to January 2, 1900; Fort Clark, Texas, 
to April 9, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*7,’’Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to June 14, 1898; 
Santiago Campaign to August 14, 1898; Montauk Point, New 
York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Alabama, to January 31, 
1899; Fort Bliss, Texas, to May 1, 1899; Holguin, Cuba, to May 
5, 1902; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 

‘*k.’’—Fort Assinniboine, Montana, to April 19, 1898; Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, to May 14, 1898; Lakeland, Florida, to August 17, 1898; 
Montauk Point, New York, to October 6, 1898; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to February 2, 1899; Fort Brown, Texas, to April 28, 1899; 
Puerto Padre, Cuba, to January 16, 1900; Holguin, Cuba, to May 
5, 1901; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 

‘“L.’’—Reorganized May 31, 1898, and at Lakeland, Florida, to Au- 
gust 17, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 6, 1898; 
Huntsville, Alabama, to January 29, 1899; Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, to April 28, 1899; Bayamo, Cuba, to January 9, 1900; Man- 
zanillo, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 

‘«M.’’—Reorganized May 31, 1898, and at Tampa, Florida, to August 
17, 1898; Montauk Point, New York, to October 6, 1898; Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, to January 29, 1899; Fort Clark, Texas, to April 
28, 1899; Jiquani, Cuba, to September 26, 1899; Bayamo, Cuba, 
to November 14, 1900; Manzanillo, Cuba, to April 24, 1902; Port 
Robinson, Nebraska, to date. 

ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—Organized March 10, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; 
remained at Fort Myer, Virginia, to January 20, 1902; Philippine 
Islands to date. 

**A,’’—Organized March 10, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained 

at Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 11, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 

mont, to July 22, 1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to December 

7, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 
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‘*B.?’—Organized March 10, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained 
at Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 4, 1901; Washington Barracks, 
D. C., to April 11, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to July 22, 
1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to December 7, 1901; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 

‘*C,’’—Organized March 10, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained 
at Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 4, 1901; Washington Barracks, 
D. C., to April 11, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to July 22, 
1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to December 7, 1901; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 

‘*D.’’—Organized March 10, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained 
at Fort Myer, Virginia, to April 11, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont, to July 22, 1901; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to December 
7, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*E.’’—Organized at Fort Myer, Virginia, April 4, 1901; Fort Myer, 
Virginia, to July 2, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*F.’’—Organized at Fort Myer, Virginia, April 4, 1901; at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, to May 18, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

“*G.’’—Organized at Fort Myer, Virginia, April 4, 1901; at Fort Myer 
Virginia, to May 18, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*H.’’—Organized at Fort Myer, Virginia, April 4, 1901; Fort Myer, 
Virginia, to July 2, 1901; Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

‘*7,’’—Organized May 18, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, to January 20, 1902; Philippine Islands to 
date. 

‘«K.’’—Organized May 18, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, to January 20, 1902; Philippine Islands to 
date. 

“*L.’’—Organized June 9, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, to January 20, 1902; Philippine Islands to 
date. 

‘¢M.’’—Organized June 9, 1901, at Fort Myer, Virginia; remained at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, to January 20, 1902; Philippine Islands to 
date. 

TWELFTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—Organized February 8, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, 

Texas; remained at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 20, 1902; 

Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 
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“*A.’’—Organized March 25, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1901; Fort Clark, 
Texas, to May 2, 1902; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to date. 

“*B.’’—Organized April 17, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 14, 1901; Fort Clark, 
Texas, to May 2, 1902; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to date. 

**C’,’’—Organized April 22, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 31, 1901; Fort Clark, 
Texas, to May 2, 1902; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to date. 

“*D—).’’—Organized April 24, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to May 15, 1901; Fort Bliss, 
Texas, to May 10, 1902; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to date. 

“*F.’’—Organized May 4, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, remain- 
ing at that post to June 20, 1901; Fort McIntosh, Texas, to May 
10, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

‘*F’,’’—Organized May 6, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, remain- 
ing at that post to June 27, 1901; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 
“*G.’’—Organized May 10, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, remain- 
ing at that post to October 18, 1901; Fort MeIntosh, Texas, to 

May 10, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

“*H.’—Organized at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, May 13, 1901; re- 
mained at that post to April 19, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

“*7.’’—Organized May 19, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at that post to March 20, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

‘*K.’’—Organized May 20, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at that post to March 20, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

‘*,.’’—Organized May 21, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at that post to March 20, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

“*M.’’—Organized May 22, 1901, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; re- 
mained at that post to March 20, 1902; Fort Clark, Texas, to date. 

THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—Or ganized May 1, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, 
remaining at that post to date. 

‘*A.’’—Organized May 4, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, remain- 
ing at that post to June 17, 1901; Fort Assinniboine, Montana, 
to May 15, 1902; Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, to date. 

“*B.’’—Organized May 14, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, and 
subsequently changed to ‘‘E’’; reorganized June 23, 1901, re- 

maining at Fort Meade to July 18, 1901; Fort Robinson, Nebras- 

ka, to April 20, 1902; Fort Meade, South Dakota, to date. 
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‘*C’.’’—_Organized May 23, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to June 17, 1901; Fort Assinniboine, Mon- 
tana, to May 15, 1902; Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, to date. 

‘*D.’’—Organized June 19, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to July 18, 1901; Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 
to April 20, 1002; Fort Meade, South Dakota, to date. 

‘*F.’’—Organized by transfer of Troop B, June 23, 1901, at Fort 
Meade, South Dakota; remained at that post to August 5, 1901; 
Fort Keogh, Montana, to date. 

‘*F.’’—Organized July 1, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 

maining at that post to August 7, 1901; Fort Keogh, Montana, 

to date. 

"Organized July 8, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 

maining at that post to September 11, 1901; Fort Assinniboine, 

Montana, to date. 

‘*H.’’—Organized July 15, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to September 11, 1901; Fort Assinniboine, 
Montana, to date. 

**7.’’—Organized July 20, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to date. 

“K.’’—Organized July 26, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to date. 

““L.’’—Organized July 29, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to May 4, 1902; Fort Yates, North Dakota, 
to date. 

‘*M.’’—Organized July 29, 1901, at Fort Meade, South Dakota, re- 
maining at that post to date. 


““@G 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.-—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, remaining at that post to September 13, 1901; Fort Grant, 
Arizona, to date. X 

‘*4.’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to April 22, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to 
February 8, 1902; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, to date. 

‘¢ B.’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to April 22, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to 
February 9, 1902; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to date. 

**C,’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to April 22, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to 
February 8, 1902; Fort Mackenzie, Wyoming, to date. 
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‘*P—D.’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to April 22, 1901; Fort Riley, Kansas, to 
February 9, 1902; Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to date. 

‘*H.’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to September 14, 1901; Fort Logan, Colo- 
rado, to date. 

‘*F.’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to September 3, 1901; Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, to date. 

“*G.’’—Organized March 5, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to September 13, 1901; Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, to date. 

‘*H,’’—Organized in April, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to September 14, 1901; Fort Logan, Colo- 
rado, to date. 

‘*7,’’—Organized in April, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to July 20, 1901; Fort Grant, Arizona, to 
date. 

**K,’’—Organized in April, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to July 20, 1901; Fort Grant, Arizona, to 
date. 

‘*L,.’’—Organized in April, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to July 20, 1901; Fort Grant, Arizona, to 
date. 

‘«M.’’—Organized in April, 1901, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, re- 
maining at that post to July 20, 1901; Fort Grant, Arizona, to 
date. 

FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 

Headquarters.—Organized February 25, 1901, at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, California; remained at the Presidio until December 
16, 1901; in the Philippine Islands to date. 

‘«4,’’—Organized February 25, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
California; remained at the Presidio until March 18, 1901; Phil- 
ippine Islands to date. 

‘*B,’’—Organized February 25, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
California; remained at the Presidio until March 18, 1901; Phil- 
ippine Islands to date. 

**C.’’— Organized February 25, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
California; remained at the Presidio to April 1, 1901; Philippine 
Islands to date. 
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‘¢D).’’—Organized February 25, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
California; remained at the Presidio to April 1, 1901; Philippine 
Islands to date. 

‘« B.’’—Organized March 8, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio until March 26, 1901; Benicia 
Barracks, California, to November 25, 1901; Philippine Islands 
to date. 

‘« F,’’—Organized March 8, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio until March 26, 1901; Benicia 
Barracks, California, to November 25, 1901; Philippine Islands 
to date. 

**«G.’’—Organized March 8, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio until March 25, 1901; Fort Mc- 
Dowell, California, to April 5, 1901; Philippine Islands to date. 

** H.’’—Organized March 8, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio to June 3, 1901; Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California, to October 27, 1901; Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, California, to December 16, 1901; Philippine Islands to 
date. 

‘*7.’’—Organized April 13, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio to June 3, 1901; Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, California, to October 27, 1901; Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, California, to December 16, 1901; Philippine Islands to 
date. 

“*K.’’—Organized May 6, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio to December 16, 1901; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 

*«L.’’—Organized June 13, 1901, at the Presidio, San Irancisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio to December 16, 1901; Philip- 


pine Islands to date. 

*«M.’’—Organized June 12, 1901, at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; remained at the Presidio to December 16, 1901; Philip- 
pine Islands to date. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


It gives extreme satisfaction to know that the July number of THE 
UNITED States CAVALRY JOURNAL has met with general endorsement 
by members of the Association. It is ample recompense for much 
labor performed in its publication and an encouragement for greater 
endeavor in the future. Much, however, depends upon the active 
support of members of the Association. Without their help but little 
can be accomplished. It must be borne in mind that a magazine 
such as the JouRNAL is limited tothe profession of arms, particularly 
that of the cavalry branch. In order that the highest professional 
standard may be maintained, much will be required of the Associa- 
tion members. They must give something of their time to the prep- 
aration of papers, not only of a professional character, but of such 
nature as will prove interesting to the ‘‘man-at-arms,’’ and assist in 
widening the field of circulation of the JouRNAL. 

All matter sent for publication in the JouRNAL must pass the 
scrutiny of those designated by the Association to supervise the pub- 
lication. Contributors, however, may rest assured that this service 
will be performed with the greatest care and a full sense of the 
responsibilities called for. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FORT RILEY. 

The paper ‘‘ Recollections of Fort Riley,’’ read before the Kansas 
Historical Society and reproduced in this number of the JouRNAL, 
forms an interesting chapter of the earlier history of that post. It 
is extremely fortunate for the Army student that Mr. Lowe has so 
vividly given his recollections of those stirring times. To older offi- 
cers of the Army it will recall the many hardships and trials undergone 
on the frontier, and must awaken an interest in the younger officers 
of to-day that can only lead to efforts to become useful in their pro- 
fession and to the country. 

Mr. Lowe, though for many years out of the Army, was himself an 
enlisted man in the First Dragoons, serving from 1846 until 1854, and 
for the last half of that period as first sergeant of Company B. He 
campaigned with his regiment from the North Platte to Mexico, and 
from the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. Tollowing his discharge 
from the Army he was employed by the Quartermaster’s Department, 
in which he served six years. He organized wagon trains for the great 
Utah expedition in 1854. During the period of the war he was again 
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called into the service of the department. Mr. Lows still resides in 
Leavenworth. He has served his State as a senator, and also the 
County of Leavenworth as sheriff for two consecutive terms. He is 
a splendid representative of the men who served their country in the 
ranks of the Army in the ‘‘days befo’ de wah,’’ who, upon their dis- 
charge, settled in the West and became useful and influential citizens. 


DEFENSE OF CAPTAIN KYAN. 

In placing upon the pages of this number of the JouRNAL the de- 
fense of Captain J. A. Ryan, Fifteenth Cavalry, before the general 
court-martial before which he was tried and honorably acquitted of 
charges of cruelty, several reasons governed. 

From a legal standpoint, the paper shows Captain Ryan to be 
possessed of a good knowledge of military law and a fine discrimi- 
nating sense in the construction of orders and rules governing com- 
manders of troops in the field. 

From a literary standpoint, it is excellent and will serve the mili- 
tary student. 

But its greatest value lies in the fact that by placing it on record 
in these pages it will serve the future generations of Army officers when 
writing history of the stirring events of the past four years in the 
Philippines. 

Captain Ryan presents the situation in the Philippines in a man- 
ner not heretofore given the American people, and the desire to save 
it from the archives of the Government, to which it will be consigned 
with the proceedings of the court-martial, is another reason for pre- 
serving this admirable paper. 

Though accomplished indirectly, Captain Ryan deserves the thanks 
of the Army for this defense. 

“PROUD OF OUR WEST POINT.” 

There was a time, and not very long ago, when the fashion was 
among Europeans to speak slightingly of everything American. They 
called us a nation of shop-keepers and peasants. They ridiculed our 
armies, saying they were-no better than armed mobs. They poked 
fun at our Navy for being different from the naval models they had 
established. 

It is significant that all has changed since the Spanish-American 
War. Certain events in the vicinity of Manila and Santiago wrought 
a complete revolution in the aspect of things American. 

At any rate, the commanding general of the Bcitish armies was 
reported as saying a few days ago that the American Army was the 


best in the world. The remark being questioned, the general was 
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asked if he had been correctly quoted. He expressed himself even 
more forcibly. 

Following this comes the information that the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst, England, an ancient school for training young men 
for the British Army, is to be remodeled after the pattern of West 
Point. Colonel Kitson, at one time military aitaché of the British 
embassy at Washington, has been made sole head of the institution 
for this avowed purpose. 

We Americans are not a little proud of our West Point. It is one of 
the institutions that GrorGE WasHINGTON was directly responsible 
for, and it has done a lot for the sturdy youth of the people. 

All this is flattering to us as citizens of a great republic. In the 
pursuits of peace we have been unquestionably triumphant for years. 
And now they come to us to learn the science of war.—sSt. Joseph 
(Mo.) Evening Press. 

WORDS OF WELCOME. 

General WesLey Merritt writes: 

‘*T have just received this morning the July number of the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL. It does me good to see it again, and in such a ered- 
itable form.’’ 

Captain W. C. Rivers, First Cavalry, writes: 

‘*T have read the first number of the rejuvenated CavaLry JouR- 
NAL with much interest, and most heartily commend you all upon the 
success attained. It is a most important and useful thing, and the 
start is fine.’’ 


Captain ANDREW Hero, Jr., Artillery Corps, Manager and Editor’ 
writes: 

‘We received with pleasure this morning a copy of the JouRNAL 
oF THE U.S. Cavatry Association for July, 1902. We are glad to 
see once more this excellent publication, and congratulate you on 
the make-up of this number as regards material, general appear- 
ance and arrangement. The Cavalry should be proud of sueh a pub- 
lication, and find it not only of interest, but also of great value 
professionally. ’’ 


Captain James H. Reeves, Fourteenth Cavalry, writes: 

‘*Tt seems to me that there was never a time when it was more 
important or when a greater variety of interesting material could be 
obtained. If for no other reason, it would be highly advisable to re- 
sume the publication of this JouRNAL in order to keep up some organ- 
ization of the Cavalry Service—this seems particularly necessary to 
me at this time, when most all of the Cavalry is on foreign service and 
likely to remain so for some time to come. The JouRNAL furnishes 
a means of keeping us all in touch, and also is a good medium for the 
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expression of the opinions of the Cavalry Service on important ques- 
tions arising from time to time. As a means of awaking the interest 
of the great number of recent officers, it would be of great service. ’’ 


The Journal of the Military Service Institution says: 

“The Journal of the Military Service Institution welcomes to its 
exchange list the familiar face of its old auxiliary, the JouRNAL OF 
THE U. S. Cavatry ASSOCIATION. 

“While opinion is divided as to the wisdom of attempting to main- 
tain a number of periodicals, each limited to the literature of a single 
branch of service, rather than to concentrate the professional ability 
and encouragement of our officers upon one or two publications de- 
voted to the interests of the Army at large, yet the revival of the Cav- 
alry organ indicates a healthy condition of professional thought and a 
keener appetite for military study than appears to be possessed by 
by some of our trans-Atlantic friends. On this account, the new ven- 
ture of the mounted service has our best wishes, and we shall observe 
with interest its progress in promoting the fortunes of a branch of 
the line which has so glorious a past and so promising a future. That 
the operations of our Cavalry have at last attracted the attention of 
foreign military experts is shown by the interesting translation from 
a French contemporary of which the third and concluding installment 
appears in this number of our Journal. —-_ 


The Journal of the U. S. Artillery says: 

“The JouRNAL oF THE U. 8. Cavatry AssocraTion, in bright 
new dress, comes to us with this issue, and we take pleasure in 
welcoming its re-appearance. This number, for July, 1902, is 
replete with matter of interest and value for the cavalry offi- 
cer. Captain Dickman entertains us with ‘Experiences in China,’ 
in a very interesting article, with illustrations, wherein he gives im- 
pressions of the various European forces participating in that expe- 
dition. Captain Walker relates some ‘Cavalry Experiences from 
1898 to 1901. ’ Other articles are: ‘Transportation of Public Animals 
by Sea;’ ‘Fort Washakie, Wyoming;’ ‘The Automatic Small Arm;’ 
‘The Revolver or Pistol Best Suited to Cavalry ;’ ‘Molasses as a Food 
for Army Horses.’”’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Company Commander’s Manual of Army Regulations. By 
Lieut. Waldron, Twenty-ninth Infantry. Published by Hud- 
son-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The hard-worked company commanders, especially those in the 
field and remote posts, will find Lieutenant Waldron’s Company 
Commander’s Manual of Army Regulations a most useful compilation. 
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Here we have in convenient form, and apparently well indexed 
(which the Army Regulations are not), all of the Army Regulations 
which pertain to the administration of a company, troop and battery. 

All this we have in the Army Regulations, it is true; but Lieutenant 
Waldron’s publication gives us what the Army Regulations do not— 
the blank forms and the instructions thereon which have all the force 
of regulations. These forms themselves are bulky, and while usually 
at hand when wanted, are sometimes at remote posts and in the field 
not accessible, and then the company commander would willingly 
give the price of the book for a single form, of which Lieutenant Wal- 
dron gives us photographic reproductions on a reduced scale, so that 
they can be written out when required. 

This little book should be in the hands of every company officer 
and one at hand in each orderly-room. W.C. B. 


The Tactics of Coast Defense. By John P. Wisser, Major, Artil- 
lery Corps. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 1902. Pp. 232, illustrated. Red cloth, $2.00. 


We congratulate Major Wisser on having produced such an ex- 
tremely good book on this important subject. 

The necessity of such a work is apparent, for to students and others 
interested in this branch of our national defense, under modern con- 
ditions of coast and naval warfare, there are few works available in 
English. General Abbot’s standard work is obsolete in many re- 
spects; General Maurice’s applies more particularly to British needs, 
and the articles and essays that of late have been written on this sub- 
ject, though containing valuable information, are more or less of a 
special nature, hence disconnected, and there has been no such co- 
ordination and logical arrangement of principles as is to be found in 
the work before us. 

We may except, however, the writings of Colonel Mielichhofer, of 
the Austrian Army, with whom students of coast defense are probably 
familiar. Commencing in 1897, this author has developed the subject 
in several pamphlets and essays, which, taken as a whole, present a 
scientific arrangement of the principles and a complete system of 
coast defense. 

Major Wisser bases his work largely upon that of Coloriel Mielich- 
hofer, and he has done signal service in presenting to English readers 
the featurestof that system as applied to our units, guns and condi- 
tions. But in addition to this, years of study on the subject and his 
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opportunities for collecting much current information bearingjon 
the general line of his study has”enabled him to present injthis book 
#a practical and logical exposition of all the questions and principles 
of the Tactics of Coast Defense in the light of the best authorities 
of the day. 

The author states that the system of tactics here considered con- 
templates coast defense, and not merely harbor defense; but we must 
confess that to us the direct, practical and excellent treatment of ; 
the chapters dealing more especially with harbor defense appeals more 
strongly and constitutes, we think, by far the most important part 
of the book. 

Commencing with armament in general, the book treats of the 
systems of artillery, calibers to be used, location of outer and inner 
mine fields depending on the principles governing their relation to 
the guns, influence of the width of channel on their location and in 
deciding on the proper guns needed in the defense, kinds and num- 
ber of pieces necessary and the uses of the various calibers. The 
principles of all features of a proper system are thus fully analyzed, 
the details connected therewith are carefully gone into and worked 
out by the author for our coast defense guns, and the whole subject 
is scientifically treated. 

Similar considerations and analyses lead to the discussion and 
determination of the proper sites for the batteries and forts of the 
defense. 

In these discussions, the author assumes that with the new pow- 
ders our guns give a muzzle velocity of 2,600 f.s. We fail to see 
how this velocity can be assumed for our present 35 caliber coast 
cannon, as with our pieces of present dimensions an initial velocity 
of over 2,300 f. s. cannot be obtained. This is an important con- 
sideration, as on this assumption depend many of the deductions 
and conclusions in these and following chapters. We also consider 
that more accurate terms could be employed than ‘‘medium-power’’ 
and ‘‘low-power’’ guns, on pages 33 and 34, in reference to the guns 
there mentioned; for these guns are not of that nature. 

Bombarding range, it is believed, can scarcely be definitely fixed, 
in view of the high angles of elevation now possible with modern 
naval ordnance and mounts on some of the recent foreign warships. 

The chapters on coast artillery material, organization of coast 
artillery, including general scheme of defense, fire control and direc- 
tion, garrisons, coast guard corps, etc., and that on instruction and 
training of the personnel, are excellent. The matter is well presented 
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and arranged and is in accordance with modern thought and recog- 
nized methods. Two types of fortified harbors, illustrating all the 
principles discussed by the author, are here given ; one by Colonel Miel- 
ichhofer, the other according to Colonel Bujnicki, of the Russian 
Army. The plates are of assistance in showing the application of 
the principles and help the student in fixing these in mind. 

The author then discusses in full detail the battle tactics of coast 
defense under the heads of blockade, bombardment, attack in its 
various forms, and run past, and having thus considered the object, 
phases and other features of the attack, takes up the defense and 
treats it similarly and under corresponding heads. 

A final chapter on combined naval and land operations com- 
pletes the book. 

In a careful perusal of the book, we have been impressed at times 
with a sense of repetition in some parts. This may be largely due 
to the detailed treatment of the subdivisions of the subject, but it 
interferes to some extent with continuity of thought. 

Major Wisser is entitled to great credit for the work he has done. 
His book is a pioneer effort in the field, but it forms an important 
work—in fact, the best we have on this subject, and one that all can 
study with profit. For that very reason we would like to see it free 
from these defects that we have noticed in this first edition. It is 
already used in the course at the U.S. Artillery School, and we have 
no doubt that it will soon be recognized as the standard work on this 
subject. ANDREW HERO, JR., 

Captain Artillery Corps. 


Horses, Saddles and Bridles. By Colonel William H. Carter, 
Assistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Army (Late Captain Sixth 
Cavalry). The Friedenwald Company, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


It is probable that when man began to emerge from the upper 
status of barbarism, he had already acquired a good practical knowl- 
edge of the selection, training and management of horses. The 
earliest records of history contain references to the good points and 
valuable services of the horse; a writer named Simo is believed to have 
been the first to publish a work on horses. Xenophon, who makes 
complimentary references to Simo, published a treatise on ‘‘Horse- 
manship’’ about 2300 years ago, which may still be read with much 
interest and profit. His enthusiasm on the subject of the horse is 
well expressed in the following extract: 


‘*So extremely beautiful and admirable and noble a sight is a 
horse that bears himself superbly, that he fixes the gaze of all who see 
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him, both young and old; no one, indeed, leaves him, or is tired of 
contemplating him, as long as he continues to display his magnificent 
attitudes. ’’ 

The knowledge of all that pertains to this noble animal has been 
preserved by a succession of authors in many languages; yet, it is not 
too much to say that the general dissemination in the U. S. Army of 
elementary information about the horse dates from the publication, 
official adoption and distribution of Captain Carter’s work in 1895. 
Young officers upon entering the service used to regard the determi- 
nation of the age of horses by some old sergeant as something occult, 
or an art only to be acquired by long experience. Notions about bit- 
ting and training were rather hazy; it was the exception, not the rule, 
to find officers well-informed on these subjects. Of the officers who 
joined the Cavalry soon after the close of the Civil War—eighty were 
transferred from the Infantry—a considerable number probably had 
never seen a book on horsemanship; some of them we know had not 
learnt how to march a cavalry command in time of peace in spite of 
their long experience in war. Those of the younger officers who were 
interested in their profession had to dig out for themselves and pick up 
here and there items of information which are now so easily accessible. 

A great improvement in the state of education of officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Army in horse subjects has taken place 
in the last eight years; the work above mentioned is entitled to a large 
part of the credit therefor. In its second edition the whole work has 
been carefully revised and several of the chapters have been added 
to or partly re-written. A new chapter on “Transportation of Horses 
by Rail and at Sea’’ embodies the experience of our officers during the 
last four years in transporting animals from the Mississippi Valley to 
the antipodes across the great ocean, and is a valuable addition to the 
work. So also the new chapter on ‘‘The Horse’s Foot,’’ which is 
replete with solid information and good advice. The chapter on 
“Stable Management’’ contains the new “ Veterinary Supply Table, ’’ 
a description of the properties of remedies, simple prescriptions, and 
‘Stable Instructions.’’ In the chapters on ‘‘ Forage and Diseases’’ 
the new conditions and experiences encountered in the Philippines 
have not been overlooked. 

The author’s easy and luminous style is preserved throughout 
the work; this makes its reading attractive to the layman, and its study 
a pleasure to the young soldier. 

The typographical excellence and the character of the illustrations 
leave nothing to be desired and form a pleasing contrast to many 
other military publications in this country. 
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To those who are desirous of further improvement in the riding 
of our cavalry, to cavalry officers, and to lovers of the horse in general, 
the second edition of the work, by General Carter, will be a welcome 
stimulant to continued interest and effort. 





Notes on Writing This is the title of a pocket edition by Captain 


Orders H. C. Evans, Fourth V. B. Manchester Regi- 
and ment, and written mainly for volunteer officers 
Reports in the with the hope that it may also prove of use to 
Field. his comrades in the regular Army. In his 


introduction Captain Evans states that though there are a few books 
which deal with this subject alone, he has not come across one yet 
which goes into details as much ashe has done. Gale & Polden’s Mili- 


tary Series. 





Preparatory Major-General H. M. Bengough, C. B., an- 
Battle nounces that the call for his edition of ‘‘Pre- 
Formations. paratory Battle Formations’’ was so insist- 
ent that he was compelled to issue a second edition, which gives him 
great satisfaction and assures him that the principles it sets forth 
have been accepted by a large number of soldiers. Gale & Polden’s 
Military Series. 





RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Target Practice and Remount Systems Abroad. Military In- 
formation Division, War Department. 1902. 

Views of Cambridge University. Gale «& Polden, Ltd., London. 

Skirmishing Made Easy: What to Do and How to Do It, with 
Questions and Answers. By Major B. Witherby, Late Adjutant 
First Battalion King’s Own. Gale & Polden, Ltd., London. 





AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


THe UNITED STATES. 


The August, 1902. Recent Army Reorganization. 
United Service. Social Life in Spain. A Tangled Web. The 
New York. Accidents of History. Personal Recollections 


of What Happened in Manila Bay after the Battle. A Few Facts 
about the Friars. A Vaccination Lesson of the Civil War, during 
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the Siege of Charleston, 8S. C. A Sprig of Scotch Heather. Marshal 
Masséna. 

September, 1902. Personal Recollections of What Happened 
in the Philippines after the Battle of Manila Bay. Education 
of Officers. A Tangled Web. Across the New Northwest in 1860. 
Depths of the Sea. ‘‘Dan.’’ Bobby Shafto. 





Proceedings June, 1902. The Defense of Our New Naval 


of the Stations. The School of the Officer. The Sey- 
Naval Institute. mour Relief Expedition. Converted Yachts 
Annapolis, Md. or Small Gun-Boats for Training Landsmen. 


The Results of the Navy Personnel Law of March 3, 1899. McCor- 
mick’s Navigating Protractor. Opening Address Delivered by the 
President of the War College, June 4, 1902. Discussions. Profes- 
sional Notes. 


Journal May and June, 1902. The Organization, Care 


of the and Service of a 16-Mortar Battery. Comments 
United States on ‘‘Report of Coast Artillery Target Practice, 
Artillery. ~ Fort Monroe.’’ Answers to Captain Haan’s 


Fort Monroe, Va. Inquiries. A Battery-Manning Drill. Extract 
from the Proceedings of the Board of Officers Convened at Fort Wads- 
worth, N. Y. Professional Notes. 

July and August, 1902. Plotting-Board for Mortars. Firing 
Mortars at Moving Targets. Manual for the 12-inch Breech-Loading 
Mortar. Construction of a Difference Chart. Triangle for Telemet- 
ric Calculations. French Field Artillery. Method of Laying Heavy 
Guns. Late Developments in Ordnance and Armor. Commentaries 
on Contemporaneous Art of Defense. Professional Notes. 





> 


Journal of the July, 1902. Trench, Parapet or ‘‘The Open.’ 
Military Service Promotion. —Loose-Leaf Company Record. 


Institution. The Fighting Tactics of Filipinos. The Cam- 
Governor’s Island, _paignof Eckmiihl. Disappearing Guns. Trans- 
eS lations and Reprints. August, 1902. Notes 


on Transportation by a Member of the China Relief Expedition. Com- 
bined Army and Navy Operations. Sea Coast Forts inChina. Engi- 
neering in the National Guard. Campaign of Eckmithl (continued). 
On the Pacifie Coast. 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 
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The Seventh Regiment Gazette. To date. 
The National Guardsman. ‘fo date. 


Dumb Animals. To date. 


ENGLAND. 
Journal of the June, 1902. New Russian First-Class Battle- 
Royal ship ‘‘Peresviet.’’ Second Prize Essay—Sub- 
United Service ject: ‘‘What Should Be the Disposition of 
Institution. the Materiel and Personnel of the British Navy 
London. — in Time of Peace, and How Can the Peace 


Strength be Most Rapidly Expanded to War Strength?’’ Volunteer 
Artillery: Past, Present and Future. A German View of British Tac- 
ties in the Boer War. Peace Strength of the Russian Army, January, 
1902. 

July, 1902. New First-Class Armoured Cruiser ‘‘Jeanne d’Are,’’ 
Garrisons for Coaling Stations. Officers’ Shoulder-Belt Plates. Coal 
Economy and the Price of Speed in Warships. Realistic Targets. 

August, 1902. Snapshots Taken by an Officer at Rustenburg 
during the Boer Surrender. A Reserve for the Navy from the Navy. 
On Military Education in England from a National and Imperial 
Point of View. A Study of the Late M. Jean de Bloch’s Theories as 
Applied to the Question of Sea Power. The Peace in South Africa. 
Suggestions for an Imperial Militia Service. 





The July, 1902. The Color of Warships. Admi- 
United Service ralty. Sidelights on Naval Education. The 
Magazine. Coronation: Its Strategic Significance. The 
London. Empire and Peace. Essays on Artillery—III. 


Offensive. The History and Present Position of the Field Howitzer. 
Tactics in Modern War. The Burden of the Troop Horse. My Im- 
pressions of the British Army. A Lady’s Visit to the Natal Battle- 
fields. 

August, 1902. The Peace Distribution of the Fleet. A Reply to 
Some Critics. Wei-Hai-Wei. Essays on Artillery—IV. Individual- 
ism in War. Intelligence and Information in War. The Report of 
the Committee on the Education of Officers. Our Military Colleges 
and the Staff. The Real Thing. How to Begin. A Plea for Profes- 
sionalism. The Army Medical Service—A Suggestion. 

September, 1902. The Coronation. Comparison of Battleships 
of England, France and Russia. Colonial Contributions to the Navy. 
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Armed Merchant Vessels. An Existing Training School for the Fight- 
ing Services. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges. The Em- 
ployment of Infantry and Artillery in Action. Cavalry Remounts. 
The Passing of the Chinese Regiments. The Expenses of Officers. 
Alaric. 
Proceedings of the April and May, 1902. Recruiting for the Royal 
Royal Artillery Artillery. Narrative of a Boer. Horse-Manage- 
Institution. ment in South Africa. Observation of Fire 
London. from a Flank. Defense for Secondary Forts 
against Probable Enemies, Based upon an Appreciation of Peculiar- 
ities of the Personnel and Materiel in Such Enemies. Recent Devel- 
opment of Field Artillery Materiel on the Continent. Norway and 
Sweden. Signaling for Horse and Field Artillery. The First Elec- 
tric Instrument for Measuring the Velocity of Projectiles. A Useful 
Method for Enhancing the Mobility of Mountain Guns when Required 
to Move with Mounted Troops. 





FRANCE. 
Revue de ~ June, 1902. Can the Napoleonic Cavalry Still 
Cavalerie. Serve asa Model? Action and Reaction (con- 
Paris. tinued). Method of Tracing Horses in the 


Italian Cavalry. The New Tendencies of the German Army, Revealed 
by the Revue des Deux Mondes and Explained by the Cosaque du Kou- 
ban (continued). Carrier Pigeons in the Cavalry. 

July, 1902. New Cavalry Tactics. Can the Napoleonic Cavalry 
Still Serve as a Model? (continwed). The Lance Question. Action 
and Reaction (concluded). With Regard to the Ostend-Brussels 
Race. The Trotting and the Saddle Horse. 


Revue May, 1902. The Influence of Modern Arms 
Militaire. on the Offensive and on the Defensive. 
Paris. The Russian Imperial Manceuvres of 1901. 


The German Mobilization and Centralization in 1870- (continued). 
Study of the South African War, 1899-1900 (continued). The Breed- 
ing of Chargers and the Remount Service in Germany and in Austria- 
Hungary (continued). 

June, 1902. Study of the South African War, 1899-1900 (contin- 
ued). The Influence of Modern Arms on the Offensive and on the De- 
fensive (continued). The Russian Imperial Manoeuvres of 1901 (con- 
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cluded). ‘The German Mobilization and Centralization in 1870 
(continued). 

July, 1902. The German Mobilization and Concentration in 1870 
(continued). Studies of the South African War, 1899-1900 (continued). 
The Influence of Modern Arms on the Offensive and on the Defensive 
(concluded). 


Revue du May 3, 1902. Suspects! Our Navy in the At- 


Cercle Militaire. lantic. The German Western Frontier. May 
Paris. 10. Army and School. Round Boves, 1870 


(one map). The Moroccan Army. The Field Diary of Colonel de 
Villebois-Mareuil. May 17. The Martinique Catastrophe. Tactical 
Scheme (1 map). The Brain Work of an Army Commander. A Mis- 
sion Besieged in Mongolia. Army and School (concluded). May 24. 
Notes on the Navy. A Mission Besieged in Mongolia (concluded). 
Horse Hygiene. May 31. The English New Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions. Notes on the Navy (continued). 

June 7, 1902. The New Belgian Military Law. The New German 
Garrison Service. Notes on the Navy (continued). June 14. In 
the Transvaal—The Epilogue. Tactical Scheme (1 map). Notes on 
the Navy (concluded). June 21. An Army Staff of the Eighteenth 
Century. The Japanese Army at the Grand Manceuvres of 1901. 
Austria-Hungary—The War and Naval Budgets for 1903. June 28. 
The Camp at Lazare. Organization of the Military Telegraphic 
Service. 

July 5, 1902. Losses in the Anglo-Boer War. Evolution of Ar- 
tillery during the 19th Century. Decorated Colors—The 76th Infantry 
Regiment. July 12. A Staff in the 20th Century. The Russian 
Grand Manceuvres in 1902 (with two sketches). Evolution of Artil- 
lery during the 19th Century (continued). July 19. The Fortress of 
Metz (with one map). A Staff of the 20th Century (continued). Evo- 
lution of Artillery during the 19th Century (continued). July 26. 
Tactical Scheme (with map). The French Gun in China. A Staff of 
the 20th Century (one map, concluded). Germans on the Bos- 
phorus. Evolution of Artillery during the 19th Century (continued). 








CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adopted at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, January 17, 1898. 


ARTICLE I. 
TITLE. 
This society shall be known as “The United States Cavalry Asso- 
ciation.” 
ARTICLE II. 
HEADQUARTERS. 
The headquarters shall be at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


ARTICLE III. 
DESIGN. 


The aim and purpose of this Association shall be to unite all persons 
directly or indirectly interested in the Cavalry arm of the military service, 
for the professional improvement of its members and the advancement of 
the mounted service generally. 


ARTICLE IV. 


: MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. This Association shall consist of (1) regular members, 
(2) associate members, and (3) honorary members. 

Sec. 2. The following shall be eligible to regular membership: 
(a) Commissioned officers of the Cavalry of the regular Army. (0b) For- 
mer commissioned officers of the Cavalry of the regular or volunteer 
services, provided their records are honorable. (c) General officers of 
the regular Army and former general officers. 

Sec. 3. The following are eligible to associate*nembership: (a) Per- 
sons who are, or who ever have been, commissioned officers of honorable 
record in the regular Army (other than those mentioned in Section 2), 
or in the Navy. (0) Persons who are, or who ever have been, commis- 
sioned officers of honorable record of the National Guard of any State 
or Territory. (c) Former general officers and former commissioned 
officers of Cavalry of honorable record in the Confederate Army. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members may be elected from men distinguished in 
military and naval service and from eminent men of learning. They 
shall be elected as such for the period of five years. Honorary members 
shall be elected by the Executive Council, and it shall require a two- 
thirds vote of all members of the Council to elect. 

Sec. 5. Any person eligible to regular or associate membership may 
hecome such upon making application to the Secretary, accompanied with 
the amount of the annual dues for the first year ($2.00), and upon fur- 
nishing satisfactory evidence of his eligibility to such membership. 

Sec. 6. Any person or society may become a subscriber for the quar- 
terly JouRNAL; and all persons paying for and receiving the JourNAL, 
but who are not regularly admitted and entered as regular, associate, or 
honorary members, shall be considered as subscribers merely. 

Sec. 7. Any member may withdraw from the Association at any time 
by tendering his resignation in writing, provided he be not in arrears. 

Sec. 8. Any person may be expelled from the Association for cause 
by the Executive Council, but it shall require the consent of two-thirds 
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of the members of the Council, unless the cause be the non-payment of 
dues or other obligations to the Association, in which case a majority 
vote of the members of the Council present shall suffice. Any member 
may be expelled whose indebtedness to the Association is $4.00 or over. 

Src. 9. Membership shall date from the first day of the quarter in 
which the member joins, January ist, April 1st, July 1st, October Ist, 
and his annual dues shall become payable on that date in each succeed- 
ing year. 

ARTICLE V. 
RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS. 


SEcTION 1. Every member of the Association, of whatever class, shall 
be entitled to one vote at all regular or special meetings of the Associa- 
tion. This vote may be cast in person or by proxy, in which latter case 
the authority therefor must be in writing. 

Sec. 2. Regular members only shall be eligible to hold office, or to 
vote upon alterations of, or amendments to, this Constitution. With 
those exceptions, all members, of whatsoever class, shall have equal rights 
and privileges, and be subject to the same obligations, except that hon- 
orary members shall pay no annual dues. 

Sec. 3. All members, of whatsoever class, shall receive the quarterly 
JOURNAL without other cost than the annual dues. The subscription price 
to non-members shall be two dollars per year in advance. 

Sec. 4. The annual dues of all members, except honorary ones, shall 
be two dollars, payable at the beginning of each year of membership. 

Sec. 5. Additional pecuniary obligations can be imposed upon the 
members only by an act of the Association at a regular or special meet- 
ing, a two-thirds vote of the members present er duly represented by 
proxy being required to carry such measures. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 

Section 1. The regular meetings of the Association shall be held 
once each year at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on the third Monday in 
January. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called to meet at the same place by 
the President upon the written request therefor, signed by fifty members. 
When such special meetings are called, at least fifteen days’ notice shall 
be given thereof to each member by the Secretary. The same notice shall 
be given in the case of regular meetings also. 

Sec. 8. Twenty per cent of the total ‘nembership of the Association, 
either present in person or represented by proxy, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 4. The annual election of officers shall take place at the regular 
annual meeting of the Association. The election shall be by ballot, and 
2 plurality of all votes cast in person or by proxy shall elect. 


ARTICLE VII. 
OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be: a Pres- 
ident, a Vice-President, and five members of the Executive Council. Their 
terms of office shall be one year, or until their successors are elected, and 
all except the President shall be residents of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Sec. 2. The appointive officers of the Association shall be two; viz., 
an Editor, a Secretary and Treasurer. They shall be appointed by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office at the pleasure of the same. 

Sec. 3. The duties of the officers shall be such as usually. pertain to 
their respective offices, and such additional ones as may be prescribed in 
this Constitution or the By-laws enacted by the Executive Council under 
the authority granted by this Constitution. 


—li1 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the President, the 
Vice-President, the five elected members, the Editor, and the Secretary 
and Treasurer. But when the President is not a resident of Fort Leaven- 
worth, he shall for all purposes be considered as not belonging to the 
Executive Council, unless actually present. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall meet from time to time at the 
call of its Chairman, who shall be the senior member of the Council pres- 
ent at the headquarters of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. But if through the removal of officers from Fort Leaven- 
worth, or other cause, the Council be reduced below five members, such 
number as remain shall constitute a quorum for the purpose of filling 
vacancies, but for this purpose only. 

Sec. 4. It shall require a majority vote of all members of the Coun- 
cil to carry and proposition, except an adjournment, which shall require 
a majority of those present. 

Sec. 5. The several members of the Executive Council shall have an 
equal voice and vote in the determination of all questions acted upon by 
the Council, except that the Editor and the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
have no vote upon questions connected with their own appointment or 
removal, or their own compensation. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall be responsible for the general 
administration of the affairs of the Association. To this end they are 
empowered to carry out any measures whatsoever, which, in their judg- 
ment, seem expedient in order to further the interests of the Association, 
or to attain the ends and aims of the organization; Provided, however, 
That such measures do not conflict with any of the provisions of this 
Constitution. Within such limits the Council shall have power to make 
permanent regulations, which they shall in such cases designate as By- 
laws, in contradistinction to their ordinary regulations, and such By-laws 
shall be binding upon the Association and its members, and shall remain 
in force until duly revoked. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power to fill vacancies for 
unexpired terms, which may occur in its membership. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall carefully examine and audit the 
accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer as soon as practicable after the 
close of the fiscal year, and at such other times as they may deem 
expedient. 

Sec. 9. Funds of the Association can be expended only upon the 
order of the Executive Council, and money paid out or obligations in 
curred by the Secretary and Treasurer without such order shall be at 
his own risk, and if not subsequently approved by the Council, he shall 
make the same good to the Association; but the auditing and approving 
of the accounts by the Council shall be considered as authorizing all 
transactions and expenditures previous to such action. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE JOURNAL. 

The Association shall publish a Journat devoted to the interests of the 
organization, and in furtherance of its ends and aims, as laid down in 
Article III. of this Constitution. This JourNnat shall be published quarter- 
ly, and, as far as practicable, about the close of each quarter of the cal- 
endar (or fiscal) year. 

ARTICLE X. 
THE EDITOR. 

The Editor shall edit the quarterly Journat, and such other docu- 
ments as may from time to time be published by the Association. In the 
performance of this duty he shall be subject to the supervision of the 
Executive Council, to whom he shall be directly responsible. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

The duties of the Secretary and Treasurer shali be such as usually 
devolve upon such officers. He shall keep a journal of the proceedings 
of the Association, and a separate record of the proceedings of the Hxec- 
utive Council. He shall keep in form suitable for reference permanent 
records of the By-laws that may from time to time be enacted by the 
Executive Council. He shall_be generally the organ of the Association in 
matters of finance, business and correspondence. 

In the performance of these duties he shall be subject to the super: 
vision of the Executive Council, to whom he shall be directly responsi- 
ble. The books, papers and accounts pertaining to his office’ shall be 
always subject to examination by the Council. At each regular annual 
meeting he shall submit a report showing the financial condition of the 
Association at the time. Within thirty days after the close of each fiscal 
year of the Association (which shall be considered as identical with the 
calendar year) he shall submit to the Council a detailed report of the 
business transactions of his office during the preceding twelve months. 
This report shall show: the cash on hand at the beginning of the fiscal 
year; the receipts and expenditures during the year; the cash on hand 
at the close of the fiscal year; the assets of the Association; the outstand- 
ing obligations of the Association; the membership in the various classes 
at the beginning of the year and the gains and losses in the same dur- 
ing the year; such other matters as may be called for by the Council. 
He shall also make such additional reports at such times and upon such 
subjects as the Executive Council may desire. 


ARTICLE XII. 

In order to effect the transition from the old Constitution to this new 
one, the following sections are hereby enacted: 

SEcTIon 1. Except as regards matters concerning which a different 
rule is herein prescribed, this Constitution shall go into effect upon the 
day of its adoption. 

Sec. 2. Although life memberships are no longer contemplated, such 
as are in existence at the time of the adoption of this Constitution shall 
continue to exist under the same conditions as originally granted. 

Sec. 3. Members who joined the Association previous to September 
30, 1897, shall date from the first day of the calendar year, as originally 
prescribed; but the membership of such as have joined the Association 
subsequent to September 30, 1897, shall date from the first day of the 
quarter, exactly as if this Constitution had been in force at the time of 
joining. 

Sec. 4. All who, under the old Constitution, were regular or associate 
members at the time of the adoption of this Constitution shall become 
such members under this Constitution, even though they might not be 
eligible under its provisions. 

Sec. 5. Such persons as are honorary members at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution shall become such under its provisions, and they 
shall be considered as having become such upon the date of the adoption 
of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Section 1. The Constitution may be added to or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the regular members present or properly represented by 
proxy, at an annual meeting of the Association. Proposed alterations 
shall be furnished the Secretary in writing, signed by five or more mem- 
bers, not less than three months prior to the meeting at which they are 
to be acted upon. The Secretary, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, shall publish such proposed alterations to the Association not 
less than sixty days prior to said meeting. 
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FIRST CAVALR\1—CoLonet ALMOND WELLS. 
Adjutant, Caprain Samve B. ARNOLD; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN JACOB G. GAL- 
BREATH; Commissary, CAPTAIN MILTON F. DAVIs. 
HEADUARTERS, MANILA, P.I. 
All troops of regiment serving in Philippine Islands. 


SECOND CAVALRY—CoLoneEL ELI L. HUGGINS. 
Adjutant, CapTain Toomas J. Lewis; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN WILLIAM F, CLARK; 
Commissary, CAPTAIN 








HEADQUARTERS, Fort Myer, Va. 
Troops—A, B, C,D, 1, K, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; E, F,G, H, Fort Myer, Va.; L, M, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. —_ 

THIRD CAVALRY—CoLonEL ALBERT E. WOODSON. 

Adjutant, CAPTAIN Heney L. RipLey; Quartermaster, - 

Commissary, CAPTAIN GEORGE H. MORGAN. 

HEADQUARTSR~-, FoRT ASSINNIBOINE, MONT. 

Troops -A, D, I, K, L. M, Fort Assinniboine, Mont.; B, C, Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.; E, F, 
Yosemite National Park, Cal.; G, H, Fort Apache, Ariz. 








FOURTH CAVALRY—Cotonet CAMILLO C.C. CARR. 
Adjutant, CAPTAIN GeorGE H. CAMERON ; Quartermaster, GEORGE O. CREss. 
HEADQUARTERS, Fort RILEY, KAN. 
Troops—A, B, C, D, Fort Riley, Kan.; E, F, G, H, Fort Leavenworth. Kan ; I, K, L, M, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. . 
FIFTH CAVALRY—CoLONEL A. G. HENNISEE. 
; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN NATHANIEL F, MCCLURE; Com- 
missary, CAPTAIN LAWRENCE J. FLEMING. 
HEADQUARTERS, MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in Philippine Islands. 








Adjutant, CAPTAIN 


SIXTH CAVALRY—CoLonEL ALLEN SMITH. 
Adjutant, CAPTAIN JoHN W. FurRLONG; Quart3rmister, CAPrAIN GEORGE L. ByRAM. 
HEADQUARTERS, Mania, P. I. 
All troops of regiment serving in Philippine Islands. 


4 SEVENTH CAVALRY—CotoneL, THEODORE A. BALDWIN. 
Adjutant, CapTaIn WrLuiam A. MERCER; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN SOLOMON P. VESTAL; 
Commissary, CAPTAIN Wa. H. PAYNE. 
HEADQUARTERS, CHICKAMAUGA PARK, GA. 
All troops stationed at Chickamauga Park, Ga. 


m EIGHTH CAVALBY—CoLoneEL LOUIS H. RUCKER. 

Adjutant, CAPTAIN ANDREW G. HammonpD; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN Wa. F, Fuynn. 
CapTaIn CaAs. G. SAWrELLE en route to the United States. 
HEADQUARTERS, JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo. 

Truvops—A, B, C, D, Fort Sill, Okl.; E, F, G, H, Jeffsrson Barracks, Mo.; I, K, L, M, Fort 

Riley, Kan. 
NINTH CAVALRY—CoLoneL EDWARD S. GODFREY. 
Adjutant, CAPTAIN JoHN T. NANCE; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN FRANK S. ARMSTRONG. 


TENTH CAVALRY—CoLoNEL J. A. AUGUR. 
Adjutant, CapTaIn Rosert G. Paxton; Qu trtermastar, CAPTAIN Caas. H. GRIERSON. 
HEADQUARTERS, ForT ROBINSON, NEB. 
Troops—A, B, C, D, I, K, L, M, Fort Robinson, Neb.; E, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; F, Fort, 
Washakie, Wyo.; G, H, Fort MacKenzie, Wyo. 
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ELEVENTH CAVALRY—CoLoneL FRANCIS MOORE. 
Adjutant, CaPTaIn STEPHEN H. ELLIoTT; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN LETCHER HARDEMAN. 
HEADQUARTERS, MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in the Philippine Islands. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—CoLoNEL Wm. C. FORBUSH. 
Adjutant, CapTain Rosert E. L. MIcHIE; Quartermaster, CaPTAIN JOSEPH E. CUSACK. 
Commissary, CAPTAIN EDWARD D. ANDERSON. 
HEADQUARTERS, Fort CLARK, TEX. 
Troops—A, B, C, D, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; E, F,G, H, 1, K, L, M, Fort Clark, Tex. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—CoLone. E. M. HAYES. 
Adjutant, CapTaIn WILLIAM J. GLASGOW; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN WALTER M. 
WalItMAN; Commissary, CAPTAIN THOMAS M. CORCORAN. 
HEADQUARTERS, ForT MEADE, S. D. 
Troops—A, Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.; B,C, D, Fort Meade, S. D.; E, F,G, H. Fort Keogh, 
Mont.; I, K, Fort Meade, S. D.; L, Fort Yates, N. D.; M, Fort Meade, S. D. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Cotonet THOMAS C. LEBO. 
Adjutant, CAPTAIN MaTTHEWw C. SMITH; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN OREN B. MEYER. 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT GRANT, ARIZONA. 
Troops—A, Fort Du Chesne, Utah; B, C, D, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; E, Fort Logan, Col.; 
F, G, Fort Wingate, N. M.; H, Fort Logan, Col.; I, K, L, M, Fort Grant, Ariz. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY—Cotonet Wm. M. WALLACE. 
Adjutant, CAPTAIN FRANCIS C. MARSHALL; Quartermaster, CAPTAIN LINCOLN C. ANDREWS; 
Commissary, CAPTAIN KENZIE W. WALKER. 
HEADQUARTERS, MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in Philippine Islands. 





CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Note.—The following have no mounted troops: 


Alaska, Arizona, Dela- 


ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, North Carolina, South 


Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont. 


ALABAMA. 

First Cavalry Squadron. 
MajorJamesT. Beck, Commanding, Camden. 
Captain A. J. Forbes, Adjut’t, Montgomery. 
Captain L. L. Lassiter, Commissary, Mont- 

gomery. 
Captain John F. Burnes, Quartermaster, 

Burusville. 

TROOP A—MONTGOMERY. 
Captain W. O. Garside, 
First Lieutenant W. W. Walker, 
Second Lieutenant Tom Robertson, 
Second Lieutenant C. E. Dexter. 
TROOP B—CAMDEN. 


Captain J. D. Jenkins, | 

First Lieutenant O. J. Spiers, 

Second Lieutenant E. B. Tate, 

Second Lieutenant F. W. McIntosh. 

TROOP C—SELMA. 

Captain V. B. Atkins, 

First Lieutenant J.S. Ford, 

Second Lieutenant G. C. Phillips, 

Second Lieutenant J. P. Doherty, jr. 
TROOP D—BIRMINGHAM. 

Captain E. J. McCrossin, 

First Lieutenant C. S. Pierce, 

Second Lieutenant C. H. Mandy. 


ARKANSAS, 
TROOP A—PANOLA. 
Major M. C. House. 
TROOP B. 
Captain S. W. Murtishaw. 
CALIFORNIA. 
TROOP A—SAN FRANCISCO. 
Captain Charles Jansen. 
TROOP B—SACRAMENTO, 
Captain S. W. Kay. . 
. TROOP C—SALINAS. 


Captain C. J. Fulle, 
First Lieutenant F, W. Winham, 
Second Lieutenant F. M. Vierra. 


TROOP D—LOS ANGELES. 
Captain John D. Fredericks. 
COLORADO, 


First Squadron of Cavalry. 
Major Zepp T. Hill, Commanding, Denver. 
First Lieutenant A. M. Chase, Adjutant. 
TROOP A—GRAND JUNCTION, 
Captain James M. Kennedy, 
Second Lieutenant T. H. Van Buren, 
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TROOP B—DENVER. 
Captain F. A. Perry, 
First Lieutenant R. W. Strickland, 
Second Lieutenant W. F. Hayden. 
TROOP C—DENVER, 
Captain Harry 8S. Smith, 
First Lieutenant C. S. Card, 
Second Lieutenant J. G. Dickinson, 
CONNECTICUT. 


TROOP A—NEW HAVEN. 
Captain Luzerne Ludington, 
First Lieutenant William J. Bradnack, 
Second Lieut. Robert J. Woodruff, Orange. 


GEORGIA. 

First Cavalry—Headquarters, Savannah. 
Colonel P. W. Meldrim. 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon. 

Major J. S. Dozier. 
Major W. P. Waite. 
Major B. T. Sinclair. 


TROOP A—SAVANNAH. 
Captain W. W. Gordon. 
TROOP B—McINTOSH. 
Captain A. G. Cassels. 
TROOP C—SPRINGFIELD. 
Captain C. F. Berry. 
TROOP D—REIDSVILLE. 
Captain E. J. Giles. 
TROOP E—JOHNSON’S STATION. 
Captain J. W. Hughes. 
TROOP F—GAINESVILLE. 
Captain G. F. Canning. 
TROOP G—DARIEN. 
Captain R. D. Fox. 
TROOP I—JESUP. 
Captain H. W. Whaley. 
TROOP K—AUGUSTA. 
Captain A. J. Twiggs. 
TROOP L—ATLANTA. 
Captain Geo. M. Hope. 
ILLINOIS. 
First Cavalry—Headquarters, 229 Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 
FIELD AND STAFF. 
Colonel Edward C. Young. 
Lieutenant-Colonel —- —. 
Major Frank B. Alsip. 
Major Milton J. Foreman. 
Captain Willis Counselman, Adjutant. 
Captain Harry C. Cassidy, Inspector of 
Rifle Practice. 
Captain Leo Wampold, Quartermaster. 
Captain Burnett Chiperfield, Commissary. 
Captain Stewart S. Baker, Veterinary Surg. 
First Lieutenant Martin Peterson, Squad- 
ron Adjutant. 
First Lieutenant Walter A. Rosenfield, 
Squadron Adjutant. 
TROOP A—CHICAGO. 
Captain Joseph C. Wilson. 
TROOP B—SHIRLEY. 
Captain Isaac F. Douglas. 
TROOP C—CHICAGO. 
Captain Frank S. Dunham. 
TROOP D—SPRINGFIELD. 
Captain John W. Vorhes. 
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: TROOP E—CHICAGO. 
Captain Charles H. Alsip. 
TROOP F—CHIC AGO. 
Captain Frederick B. Sherwin. 
TROOP G—PEORIA. 
Captain Stephen O. Tripp. 
TROOP H—MACOMB. 
Captain E. Lewis Head. 


MARYLAND. 
TROOP A—PIKESVILLE. 
Captain Joseph W. Shirley. 
First Lieutenant C. Lyon Rogers, jr. 
Second Lieutenant Redmond C. Stewart. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
First Battalion of Cavalry. 
Major William A. Perrins, Commanding, 
Boston. 
First Lieutenant Alexander Winthrop, Ad- 
_ jutant, Stoughton. 
First Lieutenant John C. Kerrison, Quarter- 


master, Revere. 
—— ae Westgate Mills, Surgeon, Med- 


ord. 

First Lieutenant Arthur W. May, Veterinary 
_ Surgeon, Jamaica. 

First Lieutenant John W. Hall, Paymaster, 


oston 
First Lieutenant Albert J. Walton, Inspect. 
of Rifle Practice, Boston. 
COMPANY A—BOSTON. 


Captain Frank K. Neal, Boston. 

First Lieut. George Proctor, South Boston. 
Second Lieut. Frank T. Hitchcock, Malden. 
COMPANY D—BOSTON. 

Captain John Perrins, jr., Boston. 


First Lieutenant William H. Kelly, Boston. 
Second Lieutenant Eugene A. Coburn. 


COMPANY F—CHELMSFORD. 
Captain John J. Monohan, Chelmsford. 
First Lieutenant Edward H. Keys, North 

Chelmsford. 
Second Lieutenant Elisha H. Shaw, North 
Chelmsford. 
First Lieutenant Arthur Scoboria, Surgeon, 
Chelmsford. 
MONTANA. 
TROOP A—BILLINGS. 
Captain J. C. Bond. 
TROOP B—BOZEMAN. 
Captain J. F. Keown. 
NEBRASKA. 
TROOP A—SEWARD. 


Captain W. L. Holland, 
First Lieutenant Bruce McCullough, 
Second Lieutenant Harry E. Tagg. 


SOUTH OMAHA INDEPENDENT 

CAVALRY TROOP. 
Captain Clifton E. Holland, 
First Lieutenant Arthur H. Shultz, 
Second Lieutenant Amos Thomas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
TROOP A—PETERBOROUGH. 
Captain Charles B. Davis. 
NEW JERSEY. 
FIRST TROOP CAVALRY —NEWARK. 

Captain William A. Bryant. 
SECOND TROOP CAVALRY—RED BANK. 
Captain Edwin Field. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
First Battalion — Headquarters, East Las 
Vegas. 


Major R. C. Rankin, Commanding. 
First Lieutenant A. P. Tarkington, Ad- 


_ jutant. 
First Lieutenant Robert Gross, Quarter- 


master. 
Second Lieutenant R. C. Reid, Commissary. 
TROOP A. 
Captain W.C. Reid, 
First Lieutenant James G. McNary, 
Second Lieutenant Edward J. McWenie. 
All officers reside in East Las Vegas. 


NEW YORK. 
Squadron A (Three Troops)—Headquarters, 
New York City. 
Major Oliver B. Bridgmen. 
First Lieutenant Robert C. Lawrence, Ad- 
jutant. 
First Lieutenant Louis V. O’Donohue, 
Quartermaster. 
First Lieutenant John N. Stearns, Commis- 
sary of Subsistence. 
First Lieutenant Reginald H. Sayre, In- 
spector of Small Arms Practice. 
First Lieutenant George H. Davison, Veter- 
inary Surgeon. 
TROOP 1. 
Captain William C. Camman, 
First Lieutenant Merritt H. Smith, 
Second Lieutenant Max de Motte Marsellus. 
TROOP 2. 
Captain Howard G. Badgley, 
First Lieutenant Francis C Huntington, 
Second Lieutenant Edward M. Ward. 
TROOP 3. 
Captain Herbert Barry, 
First Lieutenant Stowe Phelps, 
Second Lieutenant Joseph S. Frelinghuysen. 
TROOP B—ALBANY. 
Captain Edward J. Wheeler, 
First Lieutenant Harry S Richmond, 
Second Lieutenant Ernest L. Miller. 
TROOP C—BROOKLYN. 
Captain Charles I. De Beviose, 
First Lieutenant James C. McLeer, 
First Lieutenant Edward McLeer, 
Second Lieutenant Paul Grout, 
Second Lieutenant George J. Morgan. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
First Battalion of Cavalry. 
Major Wm. H. MaKee, Commanding, Ken 


mare, 
Captain Steven S. Howard, 
Assistant Surgeon Bottineau, 
First Lieutenant Albert H.MaKee, Adjutant, 
Kenmare. 
TROOP A—DUNSEITH. 
Captain Joseph D. Eaton. 
OHIO. 
TROOP A—CLEVELAND. 
Captain Frank E. Bunts. 
TROOP B—COLUMBUS. 
Captain John J. Baird, 
First Lieutenant Robert D. Palmer, 
Second Lieutenant Ben Chamberlain. 
OREGON. 
TROOP A—LEBANON. 
Captain C. H. Young, 
First Lieutenant L. A. Wiley, 
Second Lieutenant E. L. Powers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia City Cavalry. 


FIRST TROOP. 
Captain John C. Groome, 
First Lieutenant J. Franklin McFadden, 
Second Lieutenant J. Willis Martin, 
Cornet William E. Bates. 
SECOND TROOP. 


Captain Frank Earle Schermerhorn, 

First Lieutenant John P. Wood, 

Second Lieut. Clarence E Schermerhorn, 

Second Lieutenant Randolph Sailer, Quar- 
termaster. 

SHERIDAN TROOP—TYRONE. 

Captain C. S. W. Jones, 

First Lieutenant Luther F. Crawford, 

Second Lieutenant Harry S. Fleck, 

Second Lieutenant Robert A. Zentmyer, 
Quartermaster. 

GOVERNOR’S TROOP--HARRISBURG. 

Captain Frederick M. Ott, 

First Lieutenant Charles P. Meck, 

Second Lieutenant John M. Major, 

Second Lieutenant Edgar C. Hummel, Quar- 
termaster. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
First Battalion ¥ Cavalry—Headquarters, 


‘awtucket. 
Major William A. Maynard, Providence, 
Commanding. 
First Lieutenant Leo F. Nadeau, Adjutant, 
Providence. 


Major Charles F. Sweet, Surgeon, Paw- 
tucket. ; 

First Lieutenant Lucius H. Newell, Quar- 
termaster, Pawtucket. 

First Lieutenant. Edward G. Leach, Com- 
missary, Providence. 

First Lieutenant Edward M. Holmes, Pay- 
master, Central Falls. 

First Lieutenant Joseph J. Woolley, Chap- 
lain, Pawtucket. 

TROOP A—PAWTUCKET. 
Captain Charles Allenson, Central Falls, 
—_ Lieutenant P. Henry McKenna, Valley 


alls, 
— Lieutenant John T. McAuley, Lons- 
ale. 


TROOP B—PROVIDENCE. 


Captain John J. Richards, 
First Lieutenant Joseph A. Crowshaw, 
Second Lieutenant Frank P. Droney. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


First Regiment, South Carolina Volunteer 
Cavairy—Headquarters, Georgetown. 

FIELD AND STAFF. 
Colonel J. 8. Sparkman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chas. W. Collock, 
Major S. H. Marvin, 
Major W. T. Ellerbe, 
Adjutant J. W. Doar, 
Quartermaster P. H. McMaster, 
Adjutant, Third Battalion, J. D. West. 

TROOP A—EDGEFIELD. 
Captain N. G. Evans. 
TROOP B—EDISTO ISLAND. 

Captain M. M. Seabrook. 

TROOP C—PANOLA. 
Captain R. C. Richardson, jr. 

TROOP D-—ST. PAUL. 

Captain A. J. Richbourg. 
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TROOP E—CHARLESTON., 
Captain Thos. S. Sinkler. 

TROOP F—WALTERBORO. 
Captain D. C. Heyward. 

TROOP G—GILLISONVILLE. 

Captain W. A. Sauls. 

TROOP H—EUTAWVILLE. 
Captain R. G. Causey. 

<3 TROOP I—LEVY. 
Captain R. G. W. Bryan. 

TROOP K-—SAMPIT. 
Captain B. O. Bourne. 
TROOP L—CONWAY. 
Captain L. D. Long. 
TROOP M—MONCK’S CORNER. 
Captain W. T. Owens. 
TROOP DETACHED—GEORGETOWN. 
Captain H. T. McDonald. 
SOUTH DAKUTA. 
First Squadron of Cavalry. 

Major Roy L. Sharpe, Commanding, Dead- 


wood. 
Lieutenant Edward A. Beckwith. Adjutant, 


Pierre. 
Lieutenant Herbert O. Allen, Ass’t Quarter- 
master, Deadwood. 
TROOP A—DEADWOOD. 
Captain Carl F. Fay, 

First Lieutenant Charles E. Johnson, 
Second Lieutenant Christopher C. Johnson. 
TROOP B—PIERRE. 

Captain Samuel Logan, 

First Lieutenant W. C. Notmeyer, 

Second Lieutenant Leonard Scovel. 
TROOP C—WATERTOWN. 

Captain Harry J. Mowrey, 

First Lieutenant Frank E. Munger, 

Second Lieutenant William A. McIntyre. 


TEXAS. 
First Cavalry Squadron. 
Major Churchill Towles, Commanding, 
ouston. 
First Lieut. J. C. Allen, Adjutant, Houston. 


First Lieut. Ira D. Davis, Quartermaster, 
Houston, 


First Lieut. J. L. Short, Assistant Surgeon, 
ouston. 
Captain W. K. Lloyd, Chaplain, Paris. 
TROOP A—HOUSTON. 
Captain W. W. Cockrell. 
TROOP C—AUSTIN. 
Captain H. B. Wilson. 
TROOP D—CORSICANA. 
Captain W. H. Murphy. 

. The above comprises all mounted — 
in the State, with the exception of the 
Ranger Force. 

TENNESSEE. 
TROOP A- NASHVILLE. 
Captain George F. Hagar, 
First Lieutenant W. F. Hardin, 
Second Lieutenant W. G. Bush. 


TROOP B—CHATTANOOGA. 
Captain J. P. Fyffe, 
First Lieutenant R. S. Sharp, 
Second Lieutenant W. J. Nixon. 
UTAH. 
TROOP A—SALT LAKE CITY. 
Captain George F. Summers, 
First Lieutenant R. T. Coverdale, 
Second Lieutenant Arley F. Savage. 
VIRGINIA. 
TROOP B—SURRY. 
Captain Henry C. Land. 
WASHINGTON. 
TROOP B—TACOMA. 
Captain Everett G. Griggs. 
WISCONSIN. 
FIRST CAVALRY, 
TROOP A—MILWAUKEE. 
Organized April 27, 1880. 
Captain Robert W. Mueller, 
First Lieutenant Walter L. O’Neil, 
Second Lieutenant ——- —— 
WYOMING. 
ONE TROOP—CHEYENNE. 
Captain Robert LaFontaine, 
First Lieutenant George Gregory, 
Second Lieutenant James F. Gross. 

















MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


_ The list of members of this Association is published for the pi r- 
pose of showing the membership, and also the names of those eligible 
to membership. 

It is the earnest desire of the Association to include in its mem- 
bership list the name of every cavalry officer of the Army. 

The attention{of all members is invited to the list, and their aid 
is solicited inJgetting others to join. 

Commanding ‘fficersjof regiments and posts, and their adjutants, 
are requested‘tof join in this effort, and to send in the names >f new 
members. , 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 


ASSOCIATION. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


(The Constitution no longer permits life memberships. Suchas arein existence at 
the time of the revision of the Constitution shall continue to exist under the same 
conditions as originally granted.) 


Bixby, Wm. H., Major, Engineer Corps. 
Dodge, Charles C., General, N. G. 
Grierson, H. B.. Brig.-Gen., retired. 
Norman, Wm. W., Colonel, Punjab Cav. 


REGULAR MEMBERS. 


Parker, Dexter W. 
Remington, Frederick. 
Windsor, Henry, jr. 
Wetmore, Wm. Borum. 


(The following are eligible to regular membership : (a} Commissioned ofticers Of 


the cavulry of the regular Army. 


(b) Former commissioned officers of the cavalry 


of the regular or volunteer services, provided their records are honorable; general 


officers of the regular Army and former general officers.) 


Errors, if found, should be reported to the Editor. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 
MAJUR-GENERALS. 
Young, Samuel B. M. 
Chaffee, Adna R. 
MacArthur, Arthur. 


BRIGADIER-GENKRALS. 
Wade, James F. 
Sumner, Samuel S. 
Wood, Leonard.t 
Beil, J. Franklin. 
Carter, William H. 
Bliss, Tasker H.ft 
ADJU T’NL-GENER’L’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Colonels. 
Babcock, John B. 
Hall, William P.f 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Johnston, John A. 
Kerr, J. B.t¢ 
Majors 
Parker, James. + 
Fountain, Samuel W. 
McClernand,EdwardJ.t 
INSPECT’R-GENER’L'S 
DEPARC MENT. 
Colonels. 
Vroom, Peter D.¢ 
Sanger, Joseph P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Knox, Thomas T. 
Major. 
West, Frank. t 


JU DGE-ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL’S DEP’T. 
Brigadier-General. 

Davis, George B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Crowder, Enoch H. 


QU ARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Pond, George E. 
Majors. 
Hodgson, Frederick G. 
Bellinger, John B. 
Aleshire, James B. 
Bingham, Gonzalez S. 
Captains. 
Cruse, Thomas 
Slocum, H. J.t 
Knight, John T. 
Carson, John M.,, jr. 
Wood, Winthrop 8. 
Williamson, Geo. McK. 
Sewell, Robert. 
Slavens, Thomas H. t+ 
Schofield, Richm'd McA. 
Walcutt, Charles C. t 
White, George P. 
Crabbs, Joseph T. 
ORDNANCE DEP’T. 
Chief of Ordnance. 
Crozier, William. ¢ 
Retired List. 
Bacon, John M.., col. 
Baird, William, capt. 
Batson,MatthewA.,capt. 
Bell,JamesM.,brig.-gen.t 
Bernard, KR. F.., lt.-col.f 
Biddle, Janes, col. ¢ 
Boutelle, F. A,. capt. ¢ 
Braden. Chas,, ist sag 
Breck, Sam’l., brig-gen. 
Burnett, G. R., Ist lieut. 
Carlton, C. H., bri —_—t 
Oarpenter, L. H., b.-gen. 
Carr, E. A., brig.-gen. 
Carroll, Henry, col.t¢ 


Clous, J. W., brig.-gen. . 
Cole, George wae. 
Compton,Charles E., col. 
Converse, G. L., capt. 
Cooney, Michael, col. ° 
Davis, Wirt, col. ¢ 
Evans, George H., capt. 
Forsyth, J. W., maj.-gen. 
Grierson, B, H., brig.-gen. 
Harris, Moses, maj. ¢ 
Hoyle, George G. ij 
Huntt, George G., col. 
Jackson, Henry. col. 
Jackson, James, It.-col . 
Kelley, Joseph M., maj. 
Kellogg, Sanford C., maj. 
Kendall, Henry M., maj. 
Keyes, A.S. B. maj.t 
King, Chas., cupt. ¢ 

Lee, ey brig.-gen. 
Lockwood, J. A., capt. 
Loud, Jobn S., maj. 
Ludington, M.J.,b.-gen. 
McGregor, Thomas, col. 
Mackay,EdwardG ,maj. 
McCook, A.McD., m.-gent 
Merritt, Wes., maj.-gen.t 
Mills, Anson, brig.-gen. 
Moses, Harris, maj. + 
Norvell, 8. T., lt.-col. ¢ 
Noyes, Henry E.., col. ¢ 
Oakes, James, col.t 
Olmstead, F. E., 1st-lieut. 
Vowell, Philip P., capt. 
Richards, Jumes R.,capt. 
Kussell, Gerald, maj. 
Sheridan, M.V., brig.-gen. 
Viele, Charles D., col. 
Wagner, Henry. lt.- ~ ts 
Waite, H.De H., Ist lieut. 
Wesendorff, Max, capt. 
Wheelan, James N., col. 
Wheeler, Fred, maj., ¢ 
Whitside, Sam. M., col. 
Wheeler, Jos., bri.-gen. 
Wood, T. J., brig.-gen. 

















ROSTER OF CAVALRY OFFICERS, U.S. ARMY. 


Those whose names are preceded by an asterisk are members of the Association. 


ist CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
Wells, Almond B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
*Sprole, Henry W.t 
Majors. 
* Ward, Frgderick K.t 
* Woodward, samuel L. 
* Bomus, Peter S. 
Captains. 
*Galbraith, Jacob G. 
* Brown, Wm. C.+ 
* Brown, Oscar J t¢ 
* Landis, J. F. Reynolds. 
* Mills, Albert L. 
*Scott, William -. 
* Goode, George W. 
* Cabell, De Rosey C.t 
*Wright, Edmund S.f 
* Rivers, William C. 
* Hartman, John D. L. 
* Davis, Milton F. + 
* Lindsley, Elmer. tf 
* Arnold, Samuel B.t¢ 
* Sills, Wm.G. ¢ 
First Lieutenants. 
Smither, Henry vu. 
* Arnold, Percy W.t 
* Moseley, George V. H.{ 
*Foy, Robert C.f 
Hickman, Edwin A. 
*Tilford, James D. +t 
* Hazzard, Russell T.F 
Richmond, Henry R. 
* Fitch, RogerS.f 
* Chapman, Leslie A. I. ¢ 
McAndrews, Joseph R. 
* Gleaves, Samuel R.t¢ 
Nolan, Robert M. 
Thomas, Charles O., jr. 
Second Lieutenants. 


Gregory, Daniel Lb. 
Kent, Guy. 


ley. 

* Bell, William "Re! DA g 
Lini:» ger, Clarence. 
* Graham, Arthur M.t 
* Munro, Horace N.t 
* Roscoe, David L. 
*Smith, -elwyn D. 
*Rodney, Walter H.+ 
* Jones, C. Rodman. t 
* Bissell, Eugene V. N. ¢ 
Pegram, John C, 
Hodges, Harry L. 
Krumm, Herbert Z. 

Veterinarians. 


Nockolds, Coleman. 
2p CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
* Huggins, Eli L. ¢ 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Dimmick, Eugene D. 
Majors. 
*Schuyler, Walter S, 


Robinson, Frank U. 
Peurson, Daniel C. 


Captains. 
*Fuller, Alfred M. 
* Hoppin, Curtis B. 
Brett, Lioyd M. 
* Lewis, Thomas J. 
* #oltz, Frederick S. 
*Gardner, John H. 
* Stevens, Charles J. t 
*Sargent, Herbert H. t 
*Trout, Harry G. 


-t 
* Harrison, Ralph. t 
*Clark, William F.f¢ 
* Herron. Josepn S. 
Wude, Johu P. 
* Kochersperger, S. M. 


First Lieutenants. 


*Orton, Edward P.t . 


* Pope, Francis H.t 
* Hanna, Matthew E. 
* Johnson, Freder‘k C. ¢ 
Moore. John W. 
Parker, Henry W. 
* Reaney, Robert J. t 
*Mumma, Morton C. ¢ 
* Harvey, Charles G.t 
* Smith, Gilbert C.t 
*Coughian, Timothy M.t 
Second Lieutenants. 
Pike, Emory J. 
* Collins, Robert L.t 
* Pope, William R. 
* McEnbill, Frank. 
*Garity, Geo f 
*Martin, Walter F.+¢ 
Sayles, John T. 
* Love, Moss L. ¢ 
Smalley, Howard R. 
*Lynch, Frank E.t¢ 
Eby, Charles McH. 
Taulbee, Joseph F. 
Veterinarians. 
* Lusk, William V.t 
Grutzman, W. R. 


3p CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
* Woodson, Albert E. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
*Swigert, Samuel M. 
Majors. 
Kingsbury, Henry P 
* Hein, Otto L. 
*Andrus, Edwin P. 
Captains. 
* Ripley, Henry L. 
* Morgan, George ye 
*Boughton, Daniel H.t 
* Johnson, Franklin VO, 
* McVonald, John B. i 
Heard, John W. 
*Tate, Daniel L.t 
* Rice, Sedgwick. 
Thayer, Arthur. 
* Hedekin, Cnarles A. 
* Barton, Frank A. 
* Conrad, Julius T. 
Williams, Andrew E. 
* Pattison, Harry H.t 
Conrad, Casper H., jr. 


First Lieutenants. 
Bell, Ola W. 
*Chitty, William D. 
*Sirmyer, Edgar A. 
* Babcock, Conrad 8. + 
. pba ao R.tf 
* McNally, Reginald E. 
Buchan, fred E. t 
Cowia, William B, 
Cullen, Dorsey. 
Van Voorhis, Buniel, 
* Wood, Robert E. + 
Grant, Walter S, 
* Benjamin, Julian A.+ 
Jackson, Robert F. 
*Comly, George B.¢ 


Second Lieutenants. 
Sterling, E. Kearsley. 
Hazzard, Vliver P. M. 

* Maize, Sidney v.t 

* Coppock, Edward R.¢ 

Hemphill, John E. 

* Seoane, Consuelo A. t 

* Lesher, Robert W.t+ 

* Taylor, William R. ¢ 

Hunsaker, Irvin L. 

* Bernard, ‘thomas PF 

Valliant, Rigby D. 

Mitchell, Henry E. 

Goodspeed, Nelson A. 
Veterinarians. 

Schwarzkopf, Olaf. 

Gelston, Samuel L 


4TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
“Carr, Camillo C. C. ¢ 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Stedman, C. A. 
Majors. 
* Rodgers, Alexander. 
* Lockett, James. 
*Murray, Cunliffe H. 
* Edwards, Frank A. 
Captains. 
Erwin, James B. 
Benson, Harry C. 
* Rivers, t'yree R. 
* Cameron, George H. 
*Cress, George OU. ¢ 
* Hughes, James B, 
* Brown, Robert A. 
*Koehler, Lewis M + 
* Stewart, Cecil. 
* Harris, Floyd W. t 
*Scherer, Louis C. ¢ 
* Winans, Edwin B., jr.f 
* O'Shea, John. 
“Rutherford, S. McP.t¢ 
First Lieutenants. 
*Kelly, William, jr. ¢ 
*Summerlin, George T. 
* Boyd, Charles T. 
Parsons, a. 
* Arnold, Frederick T.f 
* Munro, James N. 
“Henry, Guy V., jr.t 
* Pershing, Wara B. ¢ 
Haight, Charles S, 
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Boniface, John J. 

*Dorcy, Ben H. ft 

* Purviance, Samuel A. ¢ 

*McCaskey Doug as. ¢ 

Hershler, Fred W. 

* Knox, Thomas M.t 

Second Lieutenants. 

Prunty, Leonard W. 

Naylor, Charles J. 

Martin, Williams S. 

* Mohn, Albert J. £ 

* Edwards, Frank B. ft 

* Degen, John A. 

* Mowry. Philip 

Stedje, Jens. 

*Fortescue, G. R. ¢ 

* Perkins, Edward O.t¢ 

Sterrett, Robert. 

* Jurich, Anton, jr. t 

*Henry, James B., jr.t 

Cowles, William H, 
Veterinarian. 


Plummer, Alex. 
5TH CAVALRY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Hatfield, Charles A. P. 
Majors. 
* Paddock, George H. 
* Watts, Charles H. 
* Bishop, Hoel S. 
Captains. 
* Wheeler, Homer W. 
*Swift, Eben. 
* Foster, Fred W. 
*Goldman, Henry J. 
*Macomb, Augustus C. 
* Bryan, Roger B. t¢ 
* Holbrook, Wil.ard A. 
* Traub, Peter E. 
* Jenkins, John M. 
* McClure, Nathaniel F.t 
*Fleming, Lawrence J. 
* Nissen, August C. ¢ 
* Pritchard, George B.+ 
Williard, Harry O. 
* Holbrook, Lucius R. 
First Lieutenants. 
* Dallam, Samuel F. + 
*Valentine, William 8. 
Hull, Chalmers G. 
McClure, Albert N. 
* Foley, Hamilton, 
* McClintock, John. ¢ 
*Sturges, Edward A.t¢ 
* Myers, Hu B. 
Raysor, Marion C, 
Lewis, John H. 
~ Rodney, Geo. B. ¢ 
* Martin, Charles F. 
* Dixon, Varien D.+ 
*Fuerster. Lewis.t 
Second Lieutenants. 
* Oliver, Prince A.+ 
*Cooley, William M.t¢ 
* Mears, Frederick ¢ 
* Barnard, Joseph H ¢ 
Hennessey. Peter J. 
* English, Ebert G. ¢ 
*Swift, Eben, jr.t 
* Andrews, Edwin D. 
* \ hapaeeegg’ Wm.F. +t 
* Disque, Brice P. t 


Somerville, George R. 
* Jacobs, Douglas i 
Renziehausen, Wm. B. 
Winnia, Chas. C. 
Rothwell, Thomas A. 
Dockery, Albert B. 


Veterinarians, 
Vans Agnew, Robert S. 


6TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
Smith, Allen. 
Lieutenant-Colontl. 
* Anderson, George S.t 
Majors. 
* Beck, Wm. H. 
*Gresham, John C. 
* Pitcher, John. 
Captains. 
* Cheever, Benj. H. 
Willcox, Elon F. 
* Sands, George H. 
* Allen, Henry T. 
* Forsyth, William W. t+ 
* Steele, Matthew F. t 
* Cole, James A. fF 
Hutcheson, Grote. 
* Byram, George L 
*Howze Robert L. 
* Ryan, John P. 
* Rhodes, Cha: les D. t 
* Furlong, John W. 
* Anderson, A, Van P. 
* Heiberg, Elvin Rt 
First Lieutenants. 
* Raymond, John ©. ¢ 
* Craig, Malin. ¢ 
Guiney, Patrick W. 
Heintzelman, Stuart. 
* Read, Beverly A. ft 
Karnes, Wm. L. 
* Baer, Joseph ag | 
*Morris, Willis V. 
* Biddle, David H. 
Miller, Archie. 
Reed, Willia: O. 
Glover, Francis W. 
Second Lieutenants. 
* Lahm. Frank P.t 
West, Emory S. 
* Place, Olney. ¢ 
Miller, Ralph. 
*Butler, Rodman. 
* Hasson, John P. 
Schroeter, Anton H. 
*Turner, Frederick G. t¢ 
Keyes, Edwurd A. 
*Sidman, Frank E. ¢ 
*Stryker, Goss L. ¢ 
* Joyce, Kenyon A. 
Woude, Albert J. 
*Winter, John G., jr. t 
*McCabe, F. R.Warner.t 
Foley, Oscar. 
Griffith, Frederick D. 
Veterinarians. 
Hunter, Sidney L. 
Uri, Jules H. 


ita CAVALRY. 
Colonel, 
Baldwin, Theodore A. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
*Edgerly, Winfield S., ¢ 
Majors. 
*.Godwin, Edward A. 


Chase, George F. 
* Varnum, Charles A. 


Captains. 
*Blockson, Augustus P. 
* Scott, Hugh L. ft 
McCormick, Loyd 8. 


, 
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*Sickel, HoratioG.t 

Brewer, Edwin P. 

* Mrcer, William A. ¢ 

* Waterman, John C. 

Tompkins, Selah R. H. 

* Beach, Francis H. 

* Vestal, Solomon P. 

* Anderson, Edward. 

* Butler, Matthew C., jr. 

* Paine, Wm. H 

* Averill, Nathan K. 

* Hawkins, Clyde E. t 
First Lieutenants. 

Powers, Robert B. 

* Mitchell, Geo, E. 

Murphy, Pierce A.t 

* Harper, Roy B. ¢ 

* Booth, Ewing E. 

Humphrey, Evan H. 

Khea, James C. 

Connell, William M. 

Boice, Charles H. 

Cagteel, Delphey T. E. 

* Lovell, Geo. 

Gienty, Daniel H. 

Kendrick, William J. 

Bach, Christian A. 

Commiskey, Archib‘d F. 


Q, d Lieut. te 


Brown, Lewis, jr. 
Hayden, Ralph N. 
‘tatum, Howard C. 
Bamberger, Raymond. 
Jennings, Thomas H. 
Palmer, Orlando G. 
Austin, Wm. A. 
* Tyner, Geo. P. 
Mann, Herbert E. 
Lee, George M. 
Barney. James P. 
Cartmell, Nathaniel M. 
McKenney, Henry J. 
Maigne, Chas. M. 
Herr, John K, 
Veterinarian. 
Jefferis, Joseph R. 
8trH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
*Rucker, Louis H. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Morton, Charles, 
Majors. 
*Stanton, William. 
* Ayres, Charle3 G. 
* Shunk, William A. 
Captains. 
* Gaston, Joseph A‘ 
*Hammond, Andrew G. 
* Dickman, Joseph ‘I’.t 
*Slocum, Stephen L’H. 
Flynn, William F. 
* Duff, Robert J. 
* Sayre, Farrand. 
Farber, Charles W. 
* Barnum, Malvern H. 
* Evans, Ellw 
* Donaldson, T. Q., jr. 
* Stockle, George E.t 
*Sa vtelle, Charles G. ¢ 
*Saxton, Albert t. 
*Miller, Alex M., jr.f 
First Lieutenants. 
* Lott, Abraham G. f 
Wells, Rush S 
Williams, George, 
* Roberts, Hugh A. ¢ 
*Oliver, Llewellyn W. 
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* Norveil, Guy 3.f 

Latrobe, Osmun, jr. 

King, Albert A 

* Wesson, Charles M. tT 

Watson, John. 

Elliot, Duncan. 

* Kirkman, Hugh. t 

Purington, George A. 

Carson, Lawrence S, 

* Coxe, Alexander B.t 
Second Lieutenants. 

* Keller, Frank. ¢ 

vf Cunningham, £. HH. 

*Kilbourne, Louis H. 

Walker, Richard We. 


Megill, Sebring C. 
* Davis, Frank E. ¢ 
“Smith, Talbot. + 
Righter, Joseph C., jr. 
Phillips, Albert E. 
‘Terrell, Henry S.t 
Bailey, George F. 
McCain, William A. 
Veterinarians, 


* Stanclitt, Ray J.t+ 
Steele, Hurry F. 
9TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
* Godfrey, Edward S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
*Steever, Edgar Z. 
Majors. 
* Garrard, Joseph. 
* Wright, Henry H. 
*Gale, George H. G. 
Captains. 
* McBlain, John F. ¢ 
*Fuller, Alvarado M. 
Cornish, Lester W. 
* Walsh, Robert D. 
* Read, George W.t 
* Nance, John T, 
Young, Charles. 
Armstrong, Frank S. 
Hamilton, George F. 
* Bigelow, Mortimer O. 
Dixon, Henry B. 
*Sievert, Herman A. 
Christian, John B. 
Moses, George W. 
Stodter, Chas. E. 
First Lieutenants. 
Rubottom, E. Holland. 
Pearson, Samuel! B. 
*Morrow, Henry M.+ 
Fair, John s. 
Coleman, Sherrard. 
*Winterburn, Geo. W. . 
Quinlan, Dennis P. 
Calvert, Edward. 
Fechét, "James E. 
* Pilcher, Winston. t 
Jones, Frederick M. 
Gibbins, ona 
* Cole, Casper i 
Second Lieutenants. 
Haskell, William N. 
* Barton, Robert M.t 
Cox, Edwin L. 
* Hathaway, C. Emery. t 
* Buchanun. E. A.f 
* Esty, Thomas B.t 
* Love, Robert R. ¢ 
MeN; ow Frank T. 


Kuznik, Joseph V. 
C.mp, Beauford R. 
Howard, John H 
* McGee, Oscar A. 4 
MacKin.ay, Wm. Ww 
Bowie, Hamilton. 
* Ruggles, F ng A. t 
Sheridan, Philip H. 
Smith, Andrew W. 
Milier, Troup. 
Veterinarians. 
Glasson, S., jr. 
Tempany, Jorn. 
i0TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
* Augur, J. A.f 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
* Hughes, Martin B. 
Majors. 
* Scott, George L. ¢ 
* Fuller, Ezra B.f 
* Beach, W. D. ¢ 
Cuptains. 
* Bigelow, John, jr. 
* Read, Robert D., jr. 
* Grierson, Charles H. 
* Watson, James W. 
* Freeman, Samue: D. 
Johnson, Carter P 


* Macdonald, Godfrey a; 


*Hay, William H. 

* Paxton, Robert G. 

* Livermore, Richard L. 

* Fleming, Robert J 

Carson, Thomas G. 

Cavenaugh, Harry LaT. 

Parker, James 8. 

Jervey, Eugene P., jr. 
First Lieutenants. 

Whitehead, Henry C. 


* Kennington, Alfred E. 


Roberts, Thomas A. 
* McCoy, Frank R. ft 
Farmer, Charles C., jr. 
Whitside, Warren W. 
Gaujot, J ulian E. 
Hart, Augustus C. 
Fonda, Ferdinand W. 
*Godson, Wm. F. H.t 
Cornell, Wm, A. 
* Oden, Geo. J. 1 
Huston, James. 
Palmer, Bruce. 
Wagner, John A. 
Second Lieutenants. 
Miiller, Carl H. 
Tompkins, Daniel D. 
Stott, Clarence A. 
Bowdish, Myron B, 
o’Connor, Marr. 
Wells, Edward C. 
Davis, Benjamin O. 
bang Gordon. 
Price, Geo. E. 
* Herman, ‘Frederick J. t 
Cook, Seth W. 
Scott, Walter J. 
Edwards, William w. 
Veterinarians. 


McMurdo, C. D 
Service, S. W. 
11TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel, 
* Moore, Francis 


Lieutenant-Culonel. 
Hennisee, Argalus G. 
Major. 
Hickey, James B 
* Finley, Walter L. 
Sibley, Frederick W. 
Captains. 
* West, Parker W. 
* Haines, John T. 
* Brooks, Edward C. 
* Hardeman, Letcher. 
* Elliott, Stephen H. 
Perry, Alexunder W. 
* Langhorne, George T. 
* Rowell, Melvin V 
* Jones, Samuel G. + 
* Harbord, James G. 
* Tomkins, Frank. 
* Clayton, Powell, jr.t 
Leary, Edmund M. 
Vidmer, George. 
* White, Herbert Dg 
First Lieutenants. 
* King, Edward L. 
McCornack, Willard H. 
Scales, Wuatlace B. 
Kromer, Leon B. 
Cushman, Guy. 
Luhn, William L. 
* Ryan, thos. F.f¢ 
Taylor, Theodore B. 
Davis, Edward. 
Amos, Frank P. 
Rockwell, Verne La S. 
* Odell, Albert 3. t 
Shelley, James E. 
Tompkins, Edmond R. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Smith ,Walter D. 
Cox, Creed F. 
Pearson, John H. 
Symington, John, 
Baird, George H. 
Warren, Rawson. 
Cocke, John. 
*“Grunert, peeeee. tT 
Parker, Ralph 
Perkins, Alvins. 
Meade, William G. _ 
Rittenhouse, Basil N 
Westmoreland, Wade H. 
Caldwell, Ralph C. 
Casad, Adam F. 
Stevenson, William L. 
Veterinarians. 
McDonald, Alex. 
12TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
* Forbush, Wm. C. t¢ 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Dorst, Joseph H. 
Majors. 
Hare, Luther R. 
*Guilfoyle, John F. ¢ 
* Kendall, rsethe F, 
Capt 
* Nicholson, “Wiliam J. 
Trippe, Percy 
Duan, Thos B. 
* Michie, Robert E. L. ¢ 
* Littebrant, William T. 
Caldwell, Frank M. 
* Hornbrook, James J. t 
Symmonds, Char les J. 
* Anderson, Edward D. 
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* Rockenbach, Sam. D. t 
*Cusack Joseph E. ¢ 
* Morgan, Jonn M.f 
* Parker, Francis Le J. +t 
* Craig, John W.- 
Berkeley, Hugh D. 
First Lieutenants. 
* Brees, Herbert J. 
* Lee, Fitzhugh, jr. 
* Long, John D.f¢ 
Ryan, John J. 
*Sharpley, Arthur G.t¢ 
* Potter, Ashton H. 
* Case, Frank L. 
* Cootes, Harry N.f 
Van Way, Charles W. 
Burroughs, James M. 
* Morey, Lewis S. ¢ 
* Neilson, Fiederick B. 
* Cass, Lewis W. 
*Kimball, Gordon N. ¢ 
Biegler, George W. 
Second Lieutenants. 
* Troxel, Urlando C. 
Beck, Robert McC., jr. 
* Offley, Edward M. 
* Mayo, Charles R 
Jeffers, Solomor L. 
Pickel, Arthur N. 
* Lusk, Oscar S. 
Butler, James %. 
Reagan, Taylor M. 
* Abbott. James E.t 
Sulnon, Max. 
Tate, Robert F. ; 
Graham, William M., jr. 
Coffey, Edgar N. 
Veterinarians. 
Hill, William P. 


13TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
Hayes, E. M. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Thomas, Ear! D. 
Majors. 
* Hunt, Levi P.t¢ 
* Jones, Thaddeus W. 
* Taylor, Charles W.+¢ 
Captains. 
* Lochridge, P. D.+ 
* Dade, Alexander L. 
Preston, Guy H. 
* Fenton, Charles W. 
*Corcoran, Thomas M. 
*Glasgow, William J.¢ 
* Phillips, Ervin L. 
Williams, Robert C. 
Short, Wulter C. 
* Sweezey, Claude B. 
*Whitman, Walter M. 
* Babcock, Walter C. t 
* Hyer, Benjamin B. 
Cassatt, Edward B. 
* Hawkins, Hamilton 8.¢ 
First Lieutenants. 
Romeyn, Charles A. 
* Longstreet, J., jr 
* Winters, William H.+ 
Ball, Louis R. 
* Sturges, Dexter.¢ 
* Heaton, Wilson G. t 
Herringshaw, Wim. F 
Goethe, James. 
Wilen, John W. 
Davidson, Alexander H. 
* Lowe, William L.f 
*S8teunenberg, George. t 


* Moffet, Wm. P. ¢ 
*Clopton, Wm H.., jr. t 
Deitrick, eonard L. 
Second Lieutenants. 
*Smith, Walter H. ¢ 
Meyer, Henry A., jr. 
Deen, Fred L. 
* MacLane, Paul B. ¢ 
Donnelly, John T. 
* Bristol, Matt.C. t 
* Dougherty, C. A. ¢ 
Trumbo, Geo. A. F. 
Neill. Walter H. 
* Ellis, Rowland B 
*Revnolds, Robert W. t 
* Bull, Henry T.t¢ 
Cathro, Thomas F. 
Jennings, Charles H. 
Pritchard, William D. 
Veterinarian. 


Muldown, Wm. J. 


lita CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
* Lebo, Thomas C.t 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
* Cooper, Chas. L. 
Majors. 
* Dodd, George A. ¢ 
* Hardie, Francis tl. 
* O° onnor, Chas. M. ¢ 
Cuptains. 
Carter, Jesse McI. 
* Gray, Alonzo. 
*Suviee Edwin M.t 
* McNumee, M. M.t¢ 
* Meyer, Oren B. ¢ 
* Howard, Harold P. 
* Reeves, James H. 
* Walker, Kirby. 
* Adams, Sterling P.t¢ 
* Smith, Cornelius C. ¢ 
*Smed berg, Wm. R., jr.f 
* Yates, William. 
* Crosby, Herbert B. ¢ 
*Smith, Mathew C. 
* Drake, Charles B. ¢ 
First Lieutenants. 
* Day, Clarence R. ¢ 
* McKinley, James F. ft 
* Heidt, Grayson V. t¢ 
* Hayne, Paul T., jr. ¢ 
Schultz, Theodore. 
Gillem, Alvan C, 
*Lippincott, Aubrey, t 
Holcomb, Freeborn P. 
* Whitlock, Frank O.f 
* Thomas, Richard M. 
*Corbusier, Philip W 
Wells, William §., jr. 
*“Poillon, Arthur. t 
Second Lieutenants. 
* Jordan, Harry B. ¢ 
* Russell, George M.t¢ 
Pillow, Jerome G. 
* Riggs, Kerr T.f¢ 
Keyes, Allen C, 
* Read, John H., jr. ¢ 
«Fisher, Arthur G. 
* Jewell, James M. 
* Rethorst, Otto W. 
* Rucker, Kyle. 
* Fisher, Ronald E. + 
Smyser, Rudolph E. 
* Hume, John K. f 
Weyrauch, Paul. 
Zane, Edmund L. 


Veterinarian. 
Peter, Henry W. 


15TH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
* Waltace, Wm. M. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

* Pratt, Kichard H+ 

Majors. 

* Hunter, George K. 

* Craig, Louis 1. 

Day, Matthias W. 
Cuptains. 

* Pershing, Jobn J. 

* Koester, Francis J. 

* Overton, Clough. ¢ 

* Merillat, Alfred C. 

* Marshall, Francis C.¢ 

Ryan, James A. 

Johns‘on, William T. 

Barnhardt, George C. 

* Lindsey, Juli+n R.f¢ 

* Hickok, Howard R. ¢ 

* Kirkpatrick, G. W. 

* Andrews, Lincoln C, 

* Walker. Kenzie W.t¢ 

Parker, Frank. 

Eltinge, Le Roy. 

First Lieutenants. 
Forsyth, William D. 
Dean, Warren. 

* Dudley, Clark D. ft 
Van Leer, Samuel. 
Ross, James O. 
McCullough, Charles E. 
Duncan, Geo. VU. 
“Bowman, George T.t¢ 
Cameron, Francis H.., ir. 
Tremaine, Wm. C. 
Briand, Christian 
Going, Richard B. 
Second Lieutenants. 
Mangum, Wiley P. 
* Burnett Chas. ¢ 
Lynch, Arthur J. 
Gardenhire, William C. 
Culver, Clarence C. 
Lear, Ben, jr. 
Ely, Eugene J. 
McMullen, Joseph I. 
Barriger, Wm. +. 
* Norton, Clifton R.t¢ 
* Holliday, Milton G. ¢ 
Martin, Isaac s. 
Partridge, Leon R. 
* Overton, Wm. W.t¢ 
Enslow, Raymond S. 
Foster, Victor S. 
Robertson, Samuel W. 


INFANTRY. 
Barber, Henry A.,Capt., 
2th Reg. 


ARTILLERY. 


Van Deusen, George W., 
Captain. f 


CIVIL LIFE. 
Quay, A.G. C., Captain. 


PROFESSOR MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 


Wood, E. E., Colonel. ¢ 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The following are eligible to associate membership: (a) Persons who are, or who 
ever have been, commissioned officers of honorable record in the regular Army (ser 


vice other than cavalry) or in the Navy. 


(b) Persons who are, or who have ever been 


commissioned officers of honorable record of the National Guard of any State or 
Territory. (cj) Former general officers and former commissioned officers of cavalry 
of honorable record in the Confederate Army. 


Avis, Kdward S., Captain, retired. 
Appleton, D., Colonel N. G., N. Y. 

Biddle, J., Captain, Corps Engineers, 
Blunt, S. E., Major, Ord. Dept. 

Conklin, John, Captain, Art. Corps. + 
Clark, C. H., Captain, Ord. Dept. + 
Craigie, D. J., Colonel, 11th Infantry. 
Cole, G. M., Gen. Con. N, G. ¢ 

Comegys, E. T., Major, Pay Department, 
Dodge, T. A., Lieutenant-Colonel, retired- 
Duggan, Walter T., Lieut.-Col., 10th Inf. 
Evans, R. K , Major, Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 
Foster, A. B., Captain, 19th Infantry. 
Fulle, C. J., N. G, Cal. + 

Gardner, E. F., Major, Medical Dept.t 
Goodin, J. A., Captain, 7th Infantry. 
Hardin, E. F., Major, 7th Infantry, 
Aasbrouck. H. C., Colonel, Art. Corps. 
Head, G. E., Lieutenant-Colonel, retired. 
Hoff, J. Van R,, Lieut.-Col., Med. Dept. 
Irons, J. A., Major, Inspector-General. + 
Jackson, J. B., Major, 11th Infantry. 
Kline, Jacob, Colonel], 2ist Infantry. 
Lacey, F. E., Captain, 1st Infantry. 


Macomb, M.M., Major, Artillery Corps. 
Mason, C. W., Major, 4th Infantry. 
Maus, M. P., Lieut.-Col., 22d Infantry. 
Nichols, W. A., Major, 21st Infantry. 
Noyes, C. R., Captain, 9th {nfantry. 
Page, C., Colonel, Medical Department 
Pearson, E. P., Colonel, :etired. 
Rafferty, O., Major, Medical Dept. 
Randolph, Wallace F., Col., Art. Corps. 
Rowan, Hamilton, Captain, Art. Corps. + 
Robe, Chas. F., Colonel, 9th Infantry. 
Russell, E. K., Lieut.-Col., Ord. Dept. 
Schermerhorn, F.E., P. N. G. ¢ 

Sharpe, H. G., Co:onel, Subsistence Dept 
Smedburg, W. R., Captain, retired. 
Straub, O. I, Captain, Artillery Corps. 
Sturgis,S. D., Captain, Artillery Corps. 
Tucker, W. F.. Major, Pay Department. 
Vierra, F, M., 2d Lieut,, Cal. N. G. + 
Winham, F. W., lst Lieut. N. G, Cal. + 
Wise, Hugh D, Captain, 9th Infantry. 
Wagner, A. L., Colonel, Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 
Wisser, John P., Captain, Art. Corps. 











EDITOR’S NOTICE FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Attention is invited to Mr. Richard Springe’s advertisement, which 
appears in this issue of the JourNAL. The firm is the oldest exclusive 
tailoring and men’s outfitting establishment in Leavenworth, and 
enjoys the confidence of the community and all high-grade dressers. 

Mr. Springe at all times keeps in touch with new improvements, 
and this is what he has to say: ‘‘ Realizing that Fort Leavenworth 
is going to be the largest military post in America, I have added to 
my stock of merchandise a complete line of military cloth and equip- 
ments,and I am now prepared to fill orders for any article pertaining 
to the Army. Mr. E. R. Bannon has charge of this department, and 
shall be pleased to fill any order or answer any inquiry pertaining to 
prices or other information. The military tailoring department is 
under the management of Mr. E. 8. Petterson, a gentleman of high 
ability and years of experience as a military cutter. All our work is 
absolutely guaranteed, and no garment is allowed to leave our estab- 
lishment unless it is to the perfect satisfaction of our customer. Send 
for our samples and we will be pleased to quote prices.’’ 





The advertisement of Lemcke & Buechner, of 812 Broadway, New 
York city, appearing in this issue of the JouRNAL, will serve to intro- 
duce this firm to the newer members of the Cavalry Association. The 
firm is well known by the older officers in the service, as importers of 
all kinds of books. They keep in stock a large number of the standard 
books, which they can furnish without delay. Those not on hand 
are quickly procured, and the firm attends to all matters of paying 
duty, ete. If in want of any book whatsoever, you need only address 
the firm, and they will attend to your wants promptly and at reason- 
able cost. ‘They are reliable, accurate, courteous and expeditious. 


The attention of the JouRNAL’s readers is called to the hotel ad- 
vertisements in this number, including hostelries in Washington, 
Leavenworth and San Francisco. In no other cities of the country 
can so large a number of officers of the Army be found as in the 
three named. The one the capital of the Nation, the second the seat 
of the General Service and Staff College, the third the rendezvous for 
those going to and returning from the Philippines. Hotel managers 
appreciate Army patronage, and those who are wide-awake are quick 
to recognize the value of printer’s ink by making good use of the 
JOURNAL’s advertising department. The Occidental at San Fran- 
cisco, the New Planters and the Nationa] at Leavenworth, and the 
Ebbitt at Washington are places where Army officers make their head- 
quarters. Leavenworth has been particularly fortunate in the open- 
ing of its New Planters in anticipation of the opening of the General 
School at Fort Leavenworth. It is classed among the best hotels in 
the West, and is sustaining its reputation among those who have been 
so fortunate as to make it their headquarters. 





























